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PREFACE TO AMERICAN • 
EDITION 

It gives me special pleasure to know that, in the 
opinion of my pubhsher, there is sufficient interest 
in European affairs on the other side of the At- 
lantic to warrant the publication of a revised and 
enlarged edition of this book. This is all the 
more gratifying as I firmly believe^and for the 
reason I have given in Ch. XI — that close co- 
operation between America and Europe in the 
interest of humanity as a whole is an essential 
condition for future peace and stability. For the 
same reason I cannot but deplore every move- 
ment and action which tends to defeat this object. 

I think few people realize that at Locarno 
Europe passed through one of the gravest mo- 
ments in its history. The Ruhr occupation, the 
settlement of the Silesian question, the delay in the 
evacuation of the Cologne zone and the presenta- 
tion by the Allies of their Disarmament Note had 
brought the feeling in Germany to such a pitch 
that the whole nation was in a state of exaspera- 
tion. Not only was there an immediate danger 
of the Nationalists gaining the upper hand in Ger- 
many, but they might easily have succeeded in 
throwing the country into the arms of Soviet Rus- 
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sia. Fortunately this danger has been averted 
through the Locarno Conference, the signing of the 
Treaty of Mutual Guarantee, and the subsequent 
evacdation of the Cologne district, events which 
considerably relieved the tension in Western and 
Central Europe. 

It would be premature, however, to assume that 
Europe is yet out of danger. The breakdown at 
Geneva — although due more to a series of unfor- 
tunate circumstances than to a new warlike spirit 
and schemes of evil nature — was undoubtedly a 
warning; moreover, the Russian menace, and other 
serious dangers, are still clouding the European 
horizon. It requires great skill and courage on 
the part of European statesmen to tackle the vital 
issues with which they are now confronted. 
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Seldom — if ever — in the history of man has there 
been a greater need of sound constructive states- 
manship than just now. In the glaring lights of the 
Great War and of an almost continuous social 
warfare the deep cracks in our civilization have 
been laid bare. Christianity is rocking under the 
heavy onslaught of materialism, and, unless the na- 
tions of Europe make a firm stand against the 
powers of evil and destruction operating within 
them as well as between them, a catastrophe seems 
unavoidable. It is in apprehension of that danger 
that this book has been written. 

The field of this enquiry is wide, but attention 
has been concentrated on those problems which 
are of particular interest with regard to the tend- 
encies and movements of our age. 

The object of the Modern State, as distinct from 
that of the States of earlier periods; the limits to 
State-interference in political, industrial, and pri- 
vate matters ; the rights and duties of the Modern 
State; the claims to sovereignty for groups and 
associations; and the question of racial improve- 
ment — these are among the subjects considered in 
the first part of the book. 

The second part is concerned with matters of in- 
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ternational policy. Special importance has been at- 
tached to the situation which has arisen out of the 
establishment of the League of Nations. The 
Security-problem, the Geneva Protocol, the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance, the German Pact proposals, 
the Rhineland problem, and the question of the 
Polish frontiers have been examined in detail. In 
the concluding chapter attention has been called 
to the dangers which threaten Western civilization 
to-day and to the big under-currents of European 
policy. 
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CHAPTER I 

THEORIES OF THE STATE 

"We aim at a life beautiful without extravagance, and 
contemplative without unmanliness; wealth is in our 
eyes a thing not for ostentation but for reasonable use." 

Pericles 

It may be said about most theories of the State 
that they have been dominated by some big events 
or movements of their time. This was not so 
markedly the case with the theories laid down by 
the great thinkers of ancient Rome and Greece as 
with those of later periods. Classical political 
thought was influenced, naturally, by the political 
situation and the important events of the age, the 
Republic of Plato reflecting the conditions prevalent 
in the Greek City States at his time, and the Stoic 
ideal of a World State being largely the product of 
Greek and Roman imperialism. But on the whole 
the great classic writers first of all sought knowl- 
edge through observation and experience and were 
influenced by tendencies and movements less than 
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their successors in the Middle Ages and modern 
times who, more often than not, have formed their 
theories with a view to realizing some particular 
purpose. 

Thus most political writers of the Middle Ages 
were influenced strongly by the controversy between 
the Church and the State, supporting the supremacy 
of either side by mQre or less quasi-political argu- 
ments and theological doctrines. 

Machiavelli was the first to realize that political 
theory had thus passed into a blind alley. He made 
a vigorous attempt to drive the theory of the 
State back to the lines of classical thought; but 
having a special object in view, he was not content 
with merely separating the principles of religion 
from those of politics. His one great ambition was 
to present a theory which would show his country 
the way to peace and order. Italy, it must be 
remembered, was at the time of Machiavelli in- 
vaded by foreigners who stirred up unrest and 
ruined prosperity. This had to be prevented, and 
Machiavelli saw no other solution than the estab- 
lishment of a monarchy endowed with autocratic 
power. He did not shrink from accepting the 
doctrine that the end justifies the means, and 
recommended measures which were clearly op-, 
posed to religion and the principles of public mo- 
rality. Thus he not only separated the theory of 
the State from theology, which was to his credit, 
but committed the grave error of freeing the 
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sovereign to a large extent from moral and re- 
ligious responsibility. 

The Protestant Reformation, again, increased 
the influence of religion on political thought. The 
separation from the Church of Rome gave many 
Protestant rulers the chance to strengthen and 
consolidate their power, and as a result various 
theories of sovereignty and Divine right, support- 
ing strong monarchy, sprang into prominence. 
When subsequently the reaction against the strong 
power of the monarchs set in, theories appeared re- 
lating to the sovereignty of the law and the sover- 
eignty of the people. They were based upon the 
principles of Natural Right and Social Contract. 

These are a few examples of the powerful in- 
fluence of events and movements on political 
thought during the Middle Ages and early mod- 
ern times. During the last century Liberalism 
and Socialism, which have exercised such an enor- 
mous influence on political theory, both developed 
out of the industrial and economic conditions. 

Plato in his Republic defines the general object 
of the State as the education and training of 
the citizens for a virtuous life so that they may 
thereby reach happiness. The State, he maintains, 
is essential to the moral development of man. The 
interests of the individuals must be subordinated 
to the general interests of the community. All 
forces of the nation should be united in serving its 
common welfare ; and, in order that the community 
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may obtain the greatest benefit, each individual 
should be employed in accordance with his par- 
ticular disposition and talents. 

Unlike Plato, Aristotle arrived at his theory of 
the State by carefully investigating and comparing 
the existing constitutions of various States at dif- 
ferent epochs. 

The aim of politics, he said, must be to seek the 
highest of all realizable good. This good is the 
same for the individual and for the State, yet the 
good of the State is a greater thing to attain. As to 
the name of the ideal good, the masses and the men 
of culture are agreed that it is happiness, but they 
differ as to its interpretation. The masses gen- 
erally take it to be pleasure, wealth or fame; 
whereas the philosophers think that besides these 
there is an absolute good which is the cause of their 
goodness. This absolute good is happiness because 
happiness is, unlike honour, pleasure, reason and 
virtue, never chosen as a means but always as an 
end in itself. Man can only reach happiness 
through fulfilling his functions, i.e., by exercising 
his vital faculties in accordance with the best and 
most complete excellence or virtue. Happiness in 
the highest sense is reached by those who have the 
trained faculty for philosophic speculation and live 
a contemplative life. 

The happy State, said Aristotle, is that which is 
morally best and which acts rightly; and rightly it 
cannot act without virtue and wisdom. "The best 
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life, both for individuals and States, is the life of 
virtue, having external goods enough for the per- 
formance of good actions. It is for the sake of the 
soul that goods external and goods of the body are 
eligible at all, and all men ought to use them for 
the sake of the soul, and not the soul for the sake of 
them." 

Constitutions are good or bad according as they 
promote the common welfare of the community. 
What particular form of constitution is the best 
for a nation depends upon the character and condi- 
tions of the people to which it applies. On the 
whole, it is best for a nation when the power of the 
government lies in the hands of the middle-classes, 
since these classes are accustomed both to rule and 
to serve, and are the most moderate and ready to 
listen to reason. Therefore, a government where 
the middle-classes are well-represented, is likely to 
be the best-balanced. 

It has sometimes been pointed out as an incon- 
sistency in the teaching of Aristotle that, in spite 
of the fact that he recognised the welfare of the 
individual citizens as the final object of the State, 
he nevertheless, like Socrates and Plato, considered 
man as a cog-wheel in the machinery of the State. 
Man is born to be a citizen. If we look closely into 
the matter, however, we shall find that Aristotle's 
position was quite logical. 

The State, he said, is a creation of Nature which 
Is essential to the moral development of man, and 
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the happiness of the individual is the same as that 
of the State. Therefore man but serves his own 
interests when serving the State. The administra- 
tion of justice is one of the functions of the State, 
and justice is the bond between men. 

As a moral philosopher Aristotle stands head 
and shoulders above all other thinkers of ancient 
Greece and Rome. With remarkable clear-sighted- 
ness he laid down principles which, although 
criticized and misunderstood for centuries, hold 
their own to-day; and often in his writings we come 
across statements and conclusions which in their 
bearing are strikingly modern. 

After Aristotle's time political thought in Greece 
was dominated by the contrasting schools of the 
Stoics and the Epicureans. 

Stoicism flourished in Greece during the con- 
quests of Alexander and among the Romans during 
the development of their great Empire. The ideal 
State pictured by the Stoics knew no limits, but took 
the form of a World State which comprised all 
nations and races. It should be the duty of all 
governments to prepare the ground for the estab- 
lishment of such a commonwealth. 

Although the Stoics recognized the importance 
of the State for the moral development of man, 
they did not — like Plato and Aristotle — consider 
the State as the centre of individual activity. The 
wise man does not, according to the Stoics, need the 
State in order to develop in virtue. 
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The supreme end of life and the highest good is 
virtue. In a life of virtue we do nothing that is 
forbidden by the universal Law of Nature, i.e., by 
the Divine Will. Virtue in itself is sufficient for 
happiness. 

"Make bold to follow Nature," said Marcus 
Aurelius, "in every word and deed, and let not the 
unreasoning disapproval of others divert thee from 
thy purpose. Those who sit in judgment on thee 
are guided by their individual reason and swayed 
by individual impulse. On these cast no glance, 
but go straight on thy way, whithersoever thine 
own and the universal nature lead, for the path of 
both is the same." 

Even though the Stoics did not believe in an 
increase of pleasure, and did not take any steps 
with that object in view, it must not be forgotten 
that they had a strong and positive wish to lead a 
virtuous life. Stoicism in a degenerate form may 
have been characterized by apathy, but not so the 
true spirit of the Stoics. On the contrary, "idle, 
aimless action" was considered by them as one of 
the deadly sins. 

To the Stoics the State was not the result of 
men's conscious actions but a product of Nature. 
The Epicureans, on the other hand, held the State 
to be the outcome of agreements between men who 
desired peace and protection and who sought to 
put an end to the war of every man against every 
man. Right is based upon this agreement, and 
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there would have been no right had there been no 
agreement. Crime is not a wrong in itself; it is 
wrong only because it violates the agreement. 
Theft in itself is no wrong, but when it is discovered 
it becomes a criminal act. 

Happiness according to Epicurus is synonymous 
with pleasure, since pleasure is what man desires 
most. Pleasure is freedom from pain and from 
trouble of mind. Sensual enjoyments are good only 
in so far as they secure health of body and tran- 
quillity of mind. The more powerful sensations 
are not bodily, but mental, for while the former 
generally are confined to an instant, the mental 
pleasures or troubles are connected with the past 
and the future through memory, anxiety a/id hope. 
But tranquillity of mind can be attained only 
through a virtuous life. Therefore virtue Is the 
only safe way to real happiness. 

The moral theory of the Epicureans has exer- 
cised a great influence on political thought even in 
modern times. This theory fell into disrepute dur- 
ing the decadence of the Roman Empire, when its 
view of pleasure as the highest good was misrep- 
resented and perverted into a cult of sensual en- 
joyments ; but in spite of this, and for all the crush- 
ing criticism passed on it by Cicero, the creed of 
Epicureanism was kept alive through the centuries. 
The Utilitarians, Jeremy Bentham, and the Mills 
revived Its old traditions and developed it Into a 
system of modern philosophy. 
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It is interesting to see that, whereas the theory 
of "the greatest happiness of the greatest number" 
and the famous doctrine of a Social Contract were 
both products of Epicurean thought, the doctrine 
of jus natura, which played such a great part in 
political thought and jurisprudence during the 
Middle Ages and the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, emanated from the ranks of the Stoics. 

"True law," says Cicero, "is right reason con- 
formable with Nature, universal, unchangeable, 
eternal, whose commands urge us to duty, and 
whose prohibitions restrain us from evil. This law 
cannot be contradicted by any other law, and is not 
liable either to derogation or abrogation. Neither 
the senate nor the people can give us any dispen- 
sation for not obeying this universal law of justice. 
It is not one thing at Rome, and another at Athens; 
one thing to-day and another to-morrow; but in 
all times and nations this universal law must for 
ever reign, eternal and imperishable." 

These views were shared largely by the clergy 
and the jurists in the Middle Ages, who identified 
the Natural Law with the commandments contained 
in the Gospels and the Books of Moses. However, 
St. Thomas Aquinas and, later on, Hugo Grotius, 
broke with this theory. 

Grotius made a distinction between the Divine 
Law, or the law contained in the Bible, and the 
Law of Nature. This latter law would prevail 
even if it were not laid down in the hearts of men 
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by God, because it is essential for the maintenance 
and development of the community. In his work 
De Jure Belli ac Pacts he summarized the follow- 
ing fundamental principles of justice: Respect for 
the right of property, unconditional fulfilment of 
agreement, and compensation for causing damage. 
The enforcement by the State of these principles 
was a necessary condition for the preservation of 
peace and order. They must therefore be valid 
under any circumstances, and not only in the re- 
lation between citizens but also between States. 
On this basis Grotius founded his famous system 
of international law. 

Locke's conception of Natural Law followed 
that of Grotius. Under the Law of Nature all 
men possessed equal Natural Rights, i.e., the rights 
of life, liberty and property. Locke emphasized 
particularly the last point, for he considered that 
the right of a citizen to his own possessions was 
fundamental and the basis of his right to life and 
liberty. 

Hobbes and Spinoza differed from Grotius and 
Locke In their Interpretation of Natural Law. 

Hobbes made a distinction between Natural 
Right and Natural Law. Natural Right was the 
liberty of every individual so to use his own power, 
in accordance with his judgment and reason, as 
to serve best the preservation of his existence. 
Natural Law, on the other hand, was a general rule 
evolved by reason, forbidding any actions which 
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might be injurious to this preservation. This law 
was based, not on moral considerations, but on 
self-interest and expediency. Morality was merely 
the product of experience with regard to the utility 
or non-utility of certain actions. Thus Hobbes was 
fundamentally a materialist, and, In spite of his 
using the Stoic terminology, he was more an Epi- 
curean or Hedonist than a Stoic. 

Spinoza took up a similar attitude but went still 
a step further. By Natural Right he understood 
the power of Nature itself. Natural Right ex- 
tended to the limits of natural power. Whatever 
an individual thought useful for himself — ^whether 
led by sound reason or impelled by passion — he had 
sovereign right to seeli and to take for himself as 
he best could, whether by force, cunning, entreaty, 
or any other means. This, again, was Epicurean- 
ism carried to an extreme. 

The doctrine of jus natura was accepted gener- 
ally by political writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and exercised a great influence 
on jurisprudence — ^not least In England, where It 
became the practice to establish Common Law, as 
distinct from Statutory Law, by the decisions of the 
Law Courts in accordance with natural justice. 
This practice, of course, has the great advantage 
that it makes the law fit perfectly the circumstances 
and conditions of the times. But it would not suit 
all nations. It requires qualifications in the judges 
which few races are capable of producing. 
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T. H. Green revived the principle of jus natura. 
It Is interesting to see that he came much closer to 
the original Stoic theory than most writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He made a 
distinction between the rights actually maintained 
by legal force and the Natural Rights which are 
perfect and further action from the highest mo- 
tives : "There is a system of rights and obligations 
which should be maintained by law, whether it is so 
or not, and which may properly be called natural; 
not in the sense in which the term 'natural' would 
imply that such a system ever did exist or could 
exist independently of force exercised by society 
over individuals, but natural because necessary to 
the end which it is the vocation of human society 
to realize." 

It should be the duty of the legislator to bring 
the laws of the country as close to the jus natura 
as possible. 

Thus Green has in fact brought us back to our 
point of departure, the Stoic theory of the State. 

The theory of Social Contract and the Utilita- 
rian theory of summum bonum are both essentially 
Epicurean in their origin, although in course of time 
they have been mixed up with Stoic principles — the 
former with the doctrine of jus natura and the lat- 
ter with the Stoic (and Christian) principles of 
morality. 

As regards the object of the State, the theory of 
Social Contract developed by Rousseau gives no 
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other answer than that of the Epicureans, namely 
that men made a covenant to set up a common 
power with the object of maintaining peace and 
protection against the condition of bellutn omnium 
inter omnes. 

On the other hand, the principles of la volonte 
generale which Rousseau coupled with his theory 
of Social Contract offer several interesting points, 

"It is often a difference," he says, "between the 
will of all and the 'general will'; the former re- 
gards private interests and is merely a sum of 
particular will, whereas the 'general will' only re- 
gards the common interest. 

"What generalizes the will is less the number of 
votes than the common interest which unites them. 
In a perfect legislation the particular or individual 
will should be null ; the will of the Government as 
a body should be very subordinate; and conse- 
quently the general or sovereign will should 
dominate and rule alone over all others." 

The mere fact that Rousseau laid more stress 
upon the question of realizing the will of the people 
than upon the problem of attaining the final end 
is in itself interesting enough. Had he been con- 
tent with declaring that the object of the State 
should be to realize the "general will" of the peo- 
ple as against the will of factions, his theory would 
have held good at the present day. But he tried 
to combine the doctrine of "general will" with the 
doctrine of maximum welfare to the communitVj 
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and in so doing he committed a double mistake. 
Firstly, he attributed to the term "general will" a 
meaning which is entirely fictitious ; and, secondly, 
he identified a nation with its living generations 
only, leaving entirely out of consideration past and 
future generations. 

The theory of Social Contract and Rousseau's 
theory of a "general will" did not live long. But 
the Utilitarian theory, which was also a product 
of Epicurean thought, had its representatives prac- 
tically all through the nineteenth century. 

The principle of "the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number" was not really a Utilitarian in- 
vention. It was already foreshadowed by the 
Epicureans, moulded into the theory of Natural 
Rights by William of Ockham under the name of 
communis utilitas, and used by Richard Cumberland 
in his work, De Legibus Natura. It was given its 
above definition by Francis Hutcheson in his In- 
quiry into the Moral Good and Evil, published in 
1725. 

The principle was taken up by Jeremy Bentham 
and formed the nucleus of his theory of legislation. 

"That which is conformable to the utility, or the 
interest of a community, is what tends to augment 
the total sum of the happiness of the individuals 
that compose it." Bentham ridiculed the idea of a 
Social Contract forming the basis of the State and 
denied the existence of a Law of Nature. The 
State, he maintained, had come into existence 
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gradually as a natural result of its utility for the in- 
dividuals composing it. "It is with government as 
with medicine," he says; "its only business is a 
choice of evils. Every law is an evil, for every 
law is infraction of liberty. Government has but 
the choice of evils." These views were shared a 
hundred years later by Spencer, who went so far as 
to maintain that the preservation of peace and 
order was the only proper function of government. 

The Utilitarian philosophy developed hand in 
hand with Liberalism and was influenced largely 
by the epoch-making theories of political economy 
expounded by Adam Smith and Ricardo. Besides 
Bentham its chief champions were James Mill, John 
Austin, who applied it to problems of jurisprudence, 
and John Stuart Mill, the greatest of the Utilita- 
rians. 

"The sole end," says J. S. Mill, "for which man- 
kind are warranted, individually or collectively, in 
interfering with the liberty of action of any of 
their number, is self-protection. The only purpose 
for which power can be rightfully exercised over 
any member of a civilized community, against his 
will, is to prevent harm to others. His own good, 
either physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant." 
It would appear from reading this passage that 
Mill was entirely in agreement with Bentham's 
negative views as regarded legislation, and that he 
went even as far as Spencer in this respect. But he 
did not. He recognized the important fact that 
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State-interference and legislation, even in cases 
where the object thereof was not protection, did not 
necessarily mean an infringement of individual 
liberty. Thus the maintenance by law of a certain 
standard of education, sanitation, etc., did not in- 
fringe liberty, but was to be regarded merely as a 
means of assisting the individuals. On this point, 
clearly. Mill differed from Benth,am, who con- 
sidered every form of State-interference an evil and 
an infraction of liberty. On the other hand. Mill 
emphatically denounced State-interference with the 
personal conduct of individuals in so far as their 
actions concerned no persons other than themselves. 
"The strongest of all arguments against the inter- 
ference of the public with purely personal conduct 
is that, when it does interfere, the odds are that it 
interferes wrongly, and in the wrong place." Mill 
drew attention to the danger of any increase in the 
power of government. "Every function super- 
added to those already exercised by government," 
he said, "causes its influence over hopes and fears 
to be more widely diffused, and converts more and 
more the active and ambitious part of the public 
into hangers-on of the Government, or of some 
party which aims at becoming the Government." 

Mill was the last of the great Utilitarians, and 
also the last eminent writer who considered the 
State merely as the servant of the citizens, without 
any object save that of promoting the well-being of 
its individuals. In this respect the Utilitarians be- 
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longed to the same School of Thought as the ad- 
herents of the doctrines of Natural Right and 
Social Contract; as Locke, Montesquieu and 
Rousseau, who considered the State mainly as the 
defender of liberty; and as Spencer, who viewed 
the State as the preserver of justice; for none of 
them recognized that the State has an independent 
purpose of its own. 

This was done for the first time since the days of 
Greek philosophy by the Historical School, for 
which Hegel, and also to some extent Burke, had 
prepared the way. Savigny, the intellectual leader 
of this school, maintained that "the State does not 
exist for the purposes of men, and is not governed 
by laws of their devising, but by the cosmic force 
above. Laws are found, not made ; the force pre- 
paring the future is the same that made the past." 

The modern representatives of this school, who 
have profited by the evolutionary theories of 
Comte, Spencer and Darwin, view the State as an 
organism with its own life, not merely as a con- 
glomeration of individuals. "According to the 
rules of organic life," says Rudolf Kjellen, "the 
State is something quite different from the sum of 
its constituents. It is a servant, but to its own per- 
sonality. To develop the innate disposition and 
character of the nation must be the object of the 
State; real happiness will then come forth by 
itself." 

An extreme form of this theory is the nationalist 
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theory of the State, which emanated in the ranks 
of German imperialists before the War. Accord- 
ing to this theory the State is everything. Not only 
are the interests of the individuals subordinate to 
those of the State, but the individual is created 
merely for the purpose of serving the interests of 
the State. 

It does not fall within the scope of my present 
purpose to make any detailed comments on the 
various theories, which I have here noticed briefly, 
in order to gain a general survey. 

The modern theories of political thought, with 
which I am directly concerned, will be referred to 
in the following chapters in connection with the 
analysis of the limits to State-interference and 
sovereignty. 



CHAPTER II 

OBJECT OF THE STATE AND 

LIMITS TO STATE 

INTERFERENCE 

"The Legislator ought never to impose a burden except 
for the purpose of conferring a benefit of a clearly 
greater value." Jeremy Bentham 

Writers of modern times, such as Spencer and 
Nietzsche, have ridiculed the idea of a general 
State object. In particular, the Utilitarian theories 
summed up in the doctrine of "the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number" have been subjected 
to their assaults. 

Thus Spencer maintained that "this canon of 
social morality assumed mankind to be unanimous 
in their conception of greatest happiness. But the 
minds of no two individuals contain the same 
combination of elements. There is in each a dif- 
ferent balance of desires. Therefore the condi- 
tions adapted for the highest enjoyment of one 
would not perfectly compass the same end for any 
other. And consequently the notion of happiness 
must vary with the disposition and character : that 
is, must vary indefinitely." 

A similar attitude was taken by Nietzsche. "All 
21 
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the systems of morals which address themselves to 
individuals with a view to their happiness are 
grotesque and absurd in their form, because they 
address themselves to all, because they generalize 
where generalization is not authorized; all of them 
speak unconditionally, and regard themselves un- 
conditionally." 

It may be said about these critics that they are 
both right and wrong. They are right in emphasiz- 
ing the danger of creating systems of morals by 
general principles and doctrines. 

When expounding a theory of the State it is 
essential to penetrate to the very root of its prob- 
lems. Yet we must be careful not to plunge too 
deeply into bottomless inquiries and get drowned 
in the quagmire of metaphysics. Theorizing upon 
the problems of happiness, utility, and summum 
bonum for individuals and States may lead to in- 
teresting and entertaining discussions, but specula- 
tions of that kind should not be made the principal 
point of a study analyzing the object or aim of the 
State and of government-interference in the life 
and conditions of the individual. For this purpose 
we must keep clearly in mind the actual state of 
things, and, after an excursion into the domain of 
metaphysics, always return to the field of reality. 

But Spencer and Nietzsche are undoubtedly 
wrong in denying the fact that the State has a 
general object. The moral and material welfare 
of the community must be the object of the State, 
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however much people may differ as to what ought 
to be meant thereby, and what the methods for 
its realization should be. Any other view would 
lead to the absurd conclusion that a government 
would have the right to inflict hardships upon the 
citizens and drain them in order to further its 
private interests. Moreover, the nature of the 
State-object must be rational. Indeed, a com- 
munity of pirates or brigands, for instance, could 
not be considered as a State at all in the proper 
sense of the word, since its object is immoral and 
opposed to law and order. 

But it is clear that the above definition of the 
State-object cannot serve as the basis of a particu- 
lar theory, being too general in its implications. To 
try to deduce a theory from a detailed examination 
of such an object would be to commit over again 
the mistake of the Utilitarians, who, singling out 
the principle of happiness, derive their whole 
theory from a study thereof. In fact we could no 
more build up a theory of the State upon a general 
definition of the State-object than we could com- 
pose a musical symphony merely because we know 
the rules of counterpoint and harmony, which are 
general rules applying to all music. The knowl- 
edge of these rules is essential, but the symphony is 
the work of the composer's talent and Imagination. 
In the same way, a general definition of the State- 
object is essential for the development of a theory 
of the State, but what gives each theory its dis- 
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tinctive character is the meaning we give this 
definition. Unless a theory be in direct disagree- 
ment with the general definition (within which 
there is ample room for varying interpretations as 
regards individual political persuasion or the special 
conditions of a nation) we have no right to de- 
nounce it as wrong. We may say with the Stoics 
that the welfare of the community is best served by 
the promotion of virtue ; we may say with Rousseau 
that it means the realization of the general will; 
with Locke, that it means the protection of in- 
dividual liberty; with Spencer, that it means the 
maintenance of justice; or with the Historical 
School, that the first consideration should be the 
interests of the nation as an independent organism. 
All of these interpretations are more or less justi- 
fied and reasonable ; they are only different aspects 
of the same problem. But none of them may be 
generalized in such a way as to imply that this or 
that is under all circumstances the one and only 
means of serving the common good of the com- 
munity. Any such theory is untenable. 

Jellinek makes three general divisions of the ob- 
ject of the State: firstly, with regard to the 
individual citizens; secondly, with regard to the 
interests of the nation as such; and, thirdly, with 
regard to humanity as a whole. 

It is, of course, possible that the interests of the 
individuals, or the nation as a whole, and of hu- 
manity, may be conflicting. What, in such a casC: 
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should be the attitude of the State? Should the 
interests of the nation as a whole take precedence 
over those of the individuals (of the present gen- 
eration) composing it? Or, in a case where the 
interests of a nation clash with those of humanity 
as a whole, whose interests should be considered 
first? It is no good assuming that the interests 
of the individuals, of a particular nation, and of 
humanity as a whole must always coincide. There 
are examples enough to show that very often this 
is not the case. Therefore every instance must be 
judged on its own merits. It is left to the gov- 
ernment in power to decide according to its own 
judgment at the time which alternative should be 
chosen in each particular case. It is a question of 
equilibrium, and as such it cannot be decided with 
regard to the interests of one party only. The in- 
terests of the individuals, the nation and humanity 
are combined, and a displacement of the balance in 
favour of one immediately reacts upon the others, 
either promoting or injuring their interests. 

On the whole the right policy of a government 
consists in promoting the welfare of all parties 
concerned by maintaining a state of equilibrium, 
subordinating if necessary the interests of the indi- 
viduals to the interests of the nation, or the in- 
terests of the nation to the welfare of humanity 
as a whole. Further, we must remember that 
moral considerations may compel a government 
to depart from the general rule of considering in 
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the first instance the welfare of the community 
and the Individuals composing it. This exception 
will be exemplified in a subsequent chapter.* 

We might distinguish between two main 
branches of State-actlvlty : (i) that which has in 
view the direct promotion of the moral, physical, 
and economic development of the community, and 
(2) that which is concerned with the maintenance 
of justice, and the internal and external security 
of the nation. 

The necessity of State-interference in order to 
maintain law and order is more easily discerned 
and more obvious than is the need of interference 
in the moral and economic life of the citizens. 
Moreover, the activity of the State in this latter 
respect has very often proved a failure, because of 
the difficulty of adapting the cumbersome machin- 
ery of the State to suit the multifarious conditions 
of Individual activity. 

For these reasons many writers have been led 
to the conclusion that the maintenance of justice 
and security are the only proper functions of the 
State. But this, of course, is going to extremes. 
We are justified only in saying that the State, when 
interfering directly with the economic and moral 
conditions of the people, must proceed with the 
greatest caution In order that it should not by these 
measures cause more harm than good. 

The State, of course, cannot directly create 
* Ch. V, p. loi. 
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either religion or morality. It can only influence 
the community indirectly in this respect through 
supporting the Church, maintaining a general 
standard of decency, regulating the conditions 
under which people live and carry on their work, 
suppressing immoral literature, etc. Neither can 
the State directly produce health and physical de- 
velopment; it can only promote these conditions 
by sanitary regulations and by facilitating physical 
training. Similarly, the State cannot directly call 
forth works of art and science, though it can 
greatly facilitate individual efforts by the establish- 
ment of schools and academies, libraries and 
museums, and by financial assistance. Even com- 
pulsory measures may be of value and are some- 
times, as in the case of education, indispensable for 
intellectual development. 

But the State must be careful not to exceed the 
natural limit of its capacity. In so doing the 
probability Is that it will check, instead of pro- 
mote, progress. The situations which have arisen 
in various countries as a result of prohibiting the 
production and sale of intoxicating liquors give a 
good illustration of this point. 

One of the most striking examples is offered by 
Norway. After the passing of the Prohibition 
Law imports of "hot wines" were stopped. This 
meant a severe rebuff to Spanish and Portuguese 
wine merchants, and their respective Governments 
decided to protect their interests. Accordingly, 
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they threatened to stop all imports of Norwegian 
fish to their countries if the Norwegian Govern- 
ment persisted in its attitude. As the Peninsula 
is one of the best customers of Norway its Govern- 
ment, after long diplomatic negotiations, decided 
to give way. Thus the Prohibition Law had placed 
the country in the awkward position of having to 
accept the decision of other nations in a matter of 
internal policy. 

The fear of intemperance again found vent when 
a Norwegian customs-cruiser, chasing a motor- 
boat, which was presumed to carry liquor on board, 
shot the crew dead. Eventually no liquor was 
found. A similar Incident has taken place in 
Finland. 

It is a characteristic feature of Prohibition that 
it does not always lead to the realization of the 
purposes for which it was introduced — neither to a 
decrease in the consumption of Intoxicating drinks, 
nor to an Increase In morality. On the contrary, 
Prohibition seems to produce the opposite effect. 

In Finland, which Is nominally a "dry" country, 
the convictions for drunkenness in 1923 were more 
than three times as many as in the much larger 
Sweden, where there is no Prohibition but only a 
system of moderate rationing. Moreover, in Fin- 
land liquors are sold In contravention of the law 
in practically all hotels and restaurants of any size. 
In the United States Prohibition has not only led 
to illicit distilling, but also to an enormous Increase 
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in the drug-trafEc — a far more serious evil than 
intemperance. 

There is another situation arising out of Prohibi- 
tion in America which calls for special attention. 
According to the so-called "Rum Treaty" British 
vessels arriving in American ports have the right 
to carry supplies of liquors sufficient for the return 
voyage. For this reason many passengers to and 
from Europe prefer to travel by British ships, and 
the American shipping companies have in this way 
lost a great portion of their traffic. Nor is this all : 
many American vessels have actually been trans- 
ferred to the British flag, in order to enjoy the 
special privileges granted to British ships. 

These are a few examples of State-Interference, 
intended to promote morality, but misdirected. 
We have seen not only that measures taken by 
various governments in order to promote temper- 
ance have resulted In failure, but that they have ac- 
tually exposed their countries to evils which are far 
more serious than those which they were intended 
to remedy. The legislators have gone dead against 
Bentham's principle that "the legislator ought 
never to impose a burden except for the purpose 
of conferring a benefit of a clearly greater value." 

The most serious consequence of the Prohibition 
Laws is the fact that the States concerned have 
ventured to stretch their power beyond the limits 
of their capacity, thus unintentionally inducing 
people to break the law. This inevitably tends to 
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lower the respect for law in general and thereby to 
undermine the foundations of society. 

It may be laid down as a general principle that 
a government should not interfere with the moral- 
ity of the individual unless it can clearly foresee 
the results of such interference. 

The organization of a modern community is 
dependent upon an immense variety of conditions 
— economic and political, geographical, geological 
and ethnological; upon religion, will and reason; 
upon historical development; and upon customs, 
habits, fashions, sentiments, general tendencies, 
etc. Most of these conditions and phases of human 
activity and thought are interdependent and react 
upon each other. To use a common comparison, 
the system is like the human organism; abnormal 
disturbances affect the whole system just as an 
illness causes physical and mental depression. 
And, just as the human body after an illness tends 
to return to normal health, so the system of a mod- 
ern community, after a disturbance in one direction 
or another, tends to return to normal conditions, to 
what may be called the state of social equilibrium. 

In normal times the community is kept in a 
position of stable equilibrium by the economic, 
physical and mental laws of society. In abnormal 
times, such as those of war or revolution, the com- 
munity is in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
Immediately the disturbing forces cease to act, 
the community again tends to assume a position 
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of stable equilibrium. During the war the demand 
for goods increases enormously; production is 
concentrated on war-materials, and as a result 
there is a general shortage of other products, in- 
tensified by the fact that great numbers of pro- 
ducers are serving with the forces. On the cessa- 
tion of hostilities this artificial system collapses and 
the industrial life tends to return to normal condi- 
tions. This return may take a considerable time, 
and, as we know, the trade-depression and wide- 
spread unemployment preceding it cause great 
hardship to the people. 

Obviously the displacement of the social equilib- 
rium might be of such a nature as to render a 
complete return impossible, just as complete recov- 
ery might be impossible for a person permanently 
disabled through an accident; but experience has 
proved that those forces which are called upon 
to restore equilibrium are very powerful and 
almost irresistible. Disturbances are often dearly 
bought, and readjustment invariably inflicts great 
hardship on the population. It is therefore essen- 
tial to all sound policy that all acts which might 
throw society out of its state of equilibrium should 
be avoided. 

A government is always liable to cause a reaction 
when it interferes with the economic laws of society. 
Whatever measures are taken, these laws remain 
immutable; and interference with them will sooner 
or later produce a reaction. This was admirably 
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illustrated by the result of government-interference 
during the War, when, for instance, the fixing of 
maximum-prices, involving an infringement of the 
laws of free pricing, resulted in the wholesale dis- 
appearance from the market of the goods affected 
by those prices. Instead of producing the intended 
result of facilitating the acquisition of certain 
goods, the fixing of maximum-prices actually 
brought about the opposite effect, namely, a short- 
age of these goods. 

Another striking example of the danger of 
interfering with the economic laws of society is 
afforded by the situation which arose in Switzer- 
land as a result of the proposal to introduce a capi- 
tal-levy. This proposal was made by the Socialist 
Party in the General Assembly for the purpose of 
enabling the Cantons and municipalities to fulfil 
their tdches sociales. According to the laws of the 
Confederation it had to be subjected to a General 
Referendum. 

Pending the result of this Referendum the elec- 
tors began to realize the disastrous consequences 
such a law would involve. People threw their 
shares on the market to an unheard-of extent, and 
huge amounts of capital were transferred to France 
and the United States. From September 25th to 
October 15th, 1922, industrial shares fell on an 
average 7^ per cent., and first-class bonds 6^ per 
cent. The number of people who converted their 
securities into money was so great that in one week 
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the total value of bank-notes released by the Swiss 
National Bank rose from sixty-million francs to one- 
hundred-and-fif ty-millions. On the Stock Exchanges 
the feeling of insecurity amounted almost to panic. 

The situation was all the more serious because 
the Swiss industries were already suffering from 
the general trade-depression. Fortunately the pro- 
posal was rejected by a crushing majority. 

That the mere threat of imposing a capital-levy 
could cause such a tumult in the whole financial 
system of a country is most instructive, and gives 
a foretaste of what might have happened had the 
law been carried. 

The further the community is removed from the 
state of stable equilibrium the more serious will be 
the consequences and the greater the sufferings of 
the people before normal conditions are once more 
established. A statesman with any feeling of re- 
sponsibility would never take the risk of carrying 
a measure which might throw the community out 
of its normal adjustment. He might not argue 
in this way but would merely scent the danger. 
This incidentally explains the fact that very often 
Socialists in responsible positions take no steps to 
carry out the schemes of theoretical socialism that 
they have advocated formerly. They may not 
have realized the difficulties before, but they feel 
them acutely when they are in office. 

This is what actually happened to the Labour 
Government in England and to the Socialist 
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Governments in Sweden, Denmark, and other 
countries. In Russia, Finland, Germany, and 
Italy, on the other hand, the Socialists carried 
laws or committed acts which wholly or partly dis- 
placed the national equilibrium. 

As we know, the whole social system in Russia 
collapsed at the Revolution, and for eight years 
the population has suffered under a rule of horror 
and despotism which far exceeds anything under 
the Czarist regime; and there is hardly yet much 
hope of better times. 

The German Government never went so far as 
the Russian, and consequently the effects of the 
Socialist enactments were not so serious in Ger- 
many as in Russia. But they caused considerable 
damage and had to be repealed one after another 
before more stable conditions were established. 

In Finland and In Italy the Socialist, or rather 
Communist, rule came to a sudden end. The sit- 
uation developed much on the same lines In both 
countries. The characteristic stages were: proc- 
lamation of State-ownership of industry; the tak- 
ing over by the workers of factories and work- 
shops (in Italy this came first) ; complete chaos 
and murder In large numbers of the supporters 
of social order; dawn of reaction and civil war; 
cruelties on both sides; reaction triumphant; severe 
punishment of the revolutionaries ; social order re- 
established; the middle-class minority turned into 
an overwhelming majority. 
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This course of events is instructive. It shows 
how the community, after being thrown out of its 
equilibrium, oscillated to and fro, each movement 
causing great hardship to the population. The 
result of it all was that social order was established 
on an even firmer footing than before. It is a good 
lesson to the disturbing elements of all nations. 

It is interesting to see how, in fact, it was the 
bad statesmanship and weakness of the Govern- 
ment which caused the serious turn of the Italian 
crises. Here is one instance among many. In 
February, 1920, after a strike of 40 days, the 
workers in the Mazzoni cotton-mills of Piedmont 
forced their way into the factories, accompanied 
by representatives of the National Union of Tex- 
tile Workers, They seized 300,000 lire from the 
office, hoisted the red flag, and sent a telegram to 
the Minister of Commerce informing him of the 
workers' decision to take over the management of 
the factories and to exclude the owners from profits 
and indeed from any connection with the business. 
The National Union declared that they took all 
the responsibility for these measures, and that any 
attempt by the authorities to prevent them would 
be met with the declaration of a general strike all 
over Italy. Moreover, they urged the Government 
to see that the supply of raw materials necessary 
for the factories would be maintained. 

The answer of the Government was to order the 
police not to interfere with the workers, and on 
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March 3rd it requisitioned the factories, leaving 
the workers in control of them. 

After this first experiment in nationalization the 
Communist workers in other trades became bolder, 
and one after another of the factories and the large 
estates were taken over by force. In a very short 
time the whole of Italian industry was paralyzed, 
and as a result of the consequent shortage of goods 
famine and epidemics began to rage. It was at this 
critical moment that the Fascists under Mussolini's 
leadership intervened and saved the country from 
the horrors of a Bolshevist rule. Social equilibrium 
was re-established. 

In view of the extremely low degree of civiliza- 
tion in Russia we could hardly estimate the pos- 
sibilities of general nationalization in civilized 
communities entirely by the results achieved in 
that country. But it cannot be denied that the 
horrible experience of the Russian people is a very 
discouraging example. Moreover, we have now 
seen sufficient examples even in countries of 
Western civilization to know the impracticability 
of Socialist legislation and interference with pri- 
vate ownership, whether in the form of nation- 
alization, or confiscation of property by means of 
excessive taxation. 

All such interference inevitably leads to a dis- 
turbance of the social equilibrium, because it 
compels certain groups of citizens to take justice 
into their own hands in order to protect themselves 
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and their property against injustice committed by 
the government, and because it violates the eco- 
nomic laws of society, thereby upsetting the balance 
of the whole industrial system. 

There is no doubt that the power of Parliament 
has increased and will increase still more in the 
future. This is an essential condition for the 
development of the community in keeping with 
the growth of the population, and for the pro- 
tection of the individual against the onslaught of 
factions and associations. We must remember 
that increasing State-interference need not neces- 
sarily mean an intrusion upon individual liberty, 
but, on the contrary, might, and should, aim at 
an increase thereof, either directly or indirectly, by 
affording special facilities or removing obstacles. 
It is only natural that the limits to State-inter- 
ference should be extended as the population grows 
and the whole social and economic machinery of 
the community develops. It may be possible, of 
course, to relieve the central government of some 
of its burden by placing a greater share of do- 
mestic policy on the local governments; but the 
fact remains that State-Interference, whatever may 
be the executive body, has to be extended more 
and more. 

This process must not be impeded by artificial 
measures, which would only prevent development. 
But, as we have seen, it is of vital importance that 
it should not be extended beyond Its proper limits 
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by concessions to the socialist claims regarding 
ownership and taxation. 

We are now in a position to define the object of 
the State and lay down the general limits to State- 
interference. 

The general object of the State is to promote 
the moral and material welfare of the nation it 
represents. This principle is subject to the follow- 
ing reservations : 

A nation does not consist of the present genera- 
tion only. Past and future generations form im- 
portant parts thereof and have a just claim, the 
former to reverence and tradition, the latter to 
consideration of the future welfare of the com- 
munity. The State, therefore, has to safeguard 
these claims, since it is the representative of the 
nation, not of the present generation only. 

The State must take into consideration the in- 
terests of humanity as a whole. 

Moral considerations may compel a government 
to depart from the principle of promoting in the 
first instance the welfare of the nation. 

There is no general answer to the question of 
preference in a case where the interests of the 
present generation, of future generations, and of 
humanity as a whole, are conflicting. This is a 
problem of equilibrium and as such cannot be de- 
cided with regard to the interests of one party 
or another party. The problem must be consid- 
ered in its entirety, since the interests of the pres- 
ent generation, future generations and humanity 
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are indlssolubly combined, and a displacement 
of the equilibrium in favour of one, immediately 
reacts upon the others, either promoting or injur- 
ing their interests. 

In normal times the community is kept in a state 
of social equilibrium by the economic, physical and 
mental laws of society. Those forces which are 
called upon to restore equilibrium after a disturb- 
ance thereof are very powerful and almost irre- 
sistible. Such a disturbance invariably inflicts great 
hardship on the population, and it is important, 
therefore, that all acts which might upset the bal- 
ance of society should be avoided. 

The limits to the activity of the State are first of 
all those fixed by its power and capacity. These 
are the only limits which are absolutely fixed. 
Moral considerations, regard to the interests of hu- 
manity as a whole, and the necessity of maintaining 
social equilibrium, should determine the other limits 
to the activity of the State. These limits partly 
coincide with the limits of power and are sometimes 
hard to distinguish in practice. It is a matter of 
statesmanship, of reason as well as intuition, to 
adapt the policy of a country to those limits. 
Within them a government or a party has the free 
choice of methods for serving the common good 
of the nation in accordance with their political 
persuasion. Whether or not, within this sphere, 
their methods and Ideas are right is a matter of 
opinion on which history alone Is a competent 
judge. 



CHAPTER III* 

STATE INTERFERENCE WITH 
INDUSTRY 

"That which is common to the greatest number has the 
least care bestowed upon it." 

Aristotle 

I. INDUSTRIAL OWNERSHIP 

The Socialist doctrine that the community 
collectively should be the owner and regulator of 
the means of production and exchange is based, on 
the one hand, upon the moral principle (which, as 
we shall see presently, is only fictitious f) that 
wealth ought to be distributed equally among all 
citizens ; and, on the other hand, upon the economic 
principle that the industrial order of society should 
be entirely transformed. But both these principles 
are, in their turn, based upon the assumption, not 
always clearly expressed, that the efficiency of 
production under the new industrial order will be 
sufficient to raise the standard of living of the 
working-classes. Naturally the Socialist theory 
stands or falls on this assumption, because, if it can 

* Portions of this chapter have appeared previously in British 
dnd Continental Labour Policy. 

t Cp. V, pp. I03-S. 
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be proved that under the new industrial order it 
will be possible to raise the standard of living of 
the workers, there might be some justification for 
nationalization; but if, on the other hand, it can be 
shown that general nationalization must inevitably 
lead to a deterioration in the living-conditions not 
only of society as a whole, but also of those very 
classes which advocate the measure, it cannot be 
justifiable either morally or economically. 

It is a fact which Is often overlooked that the 
general problem of nationalization, i.e., the taking 
over by the community of all the means of produc- 
tion and exchange, is essentially quite a different 
problem from the special problem of nationalizing 
particular industries. This difiference is not only 
one of degree ; the underlying principles of the two 
problems are entirely different, A general national- 
ization of the means of production and exchange 
demands the complete abolition, not only of the 
wage-system but of the whole existing system of 
industrial distribution. On the other hand, the 
nationalization of certain particular industries has 
to be accomplished under the present economic 
order. This difference is of great importance 
because, if one does not regard the complex prob- 
lem of nationalization from these two aspects, it is 
impossible to draw any clear conclusion as to the 
possible efficiency of nationalized industries. If it 
were proved, for instance, that the efficiency of a 
certain industry would be increased by nationaliza- 
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tion, how would this affect the problem of national- 
ization as a whole? It would prove neither that 
general nationalization would improve the ef- 
ficiency of industry as a whole, nor even that the 
efficiency of the particular industry concerned 
would be equally high under a system of general 
nationalization in which the present machinery of 
supply and demand had been abolished. 

A. GENERAL 
NATIONALIZATION 

One of the catch-phrases by which the Socialists 
recommend general nationalization is "production 
for profit must be abolished and replaced by pro- 
duction for use," Obviously the fact is overlooked 
that the organization of industry for profit is also, 
in an eminent degree, an organization for use. 
The fixing of prices Is the method by which industry 
is regulated automatically in the most convenient 
manner, i.e., in a way that will satisfy the needs and 
wishes of the community in proportion to the 
urgency of the demand. 

I will try to explain this. Prices are fixed by, 
yet at the same time regulate, supply and demand. 
It must be remembered, however, that supply and 
demand are no fixed quantities but are subject to 
variations in consequence of fluctuations in human 
tastes, fashions, likes and dislikes, customs, etc. 
The prices therefore depend ultimately upon all 
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these factors. Their function is to balance supply 
and demand, i.e., the price of goods are fixed just 
so high that the supply of these goods satisfies the 
demand. Only those who are willing to pay the 
prices can have the goods; whereas those who find 
the prices too high and wish to buy something else 
— to them possibly more necessary — have to re- 
frain from buying the goods. In this way enough 
people are discouraged to make it possible for the 
supply to meet the demand. 

When — because they become more necessary or 
otherwise more sought after — the demand for 
certain goods increases and temporarily exceeds the 
supply, their price goes up. The sooner an em- 
ployer can employ his capital for the production of 
goods for which the demand has increased, the 
greater will be the profits he can make, because the 
more the demand for the time being exceeds the 
supply, the more will the prices for which he can 
sell his goods exceed the cost of production, and the 
higher will be the margin of profit. In this way 
capital, as well as labour, is attracted automatically 
to the production of those goods for which at the 
moment the demand is greatest; and the whole of 
industry is directed primarily to the production of 
those goods which the community desires most. 
This useful and extremely efilcient system is based 
upon the struggle of individual enterprises for 
profit. The first problem to be solved in a new in- 
dustrial order, established for use only, would be 
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to find a method by which industry as a whole could 
be regulated for the purpose of satisfying human 
needs. This is a problem which the advocates of 
general nationalization have not as yet been able 
to solve. 

Is it possible that, in the event of general na- 
tionalization, the profit of the different nationalized 
industries could be substituted for privately-earned 
profit as a stimulus of initiative and a means of 
regulating industrial distribution? The answer is 
no, because competition would be entirely non- 
existent in nationalized Industries. They would 
have complete control of the market and could 
therefore decide which article should give them the 
highest profit. It is not at all certain that this 
supply would correspond to the real needs of the 
people. Take, for instance, the case of an industry 
producing indispensable articles of food. As in 
this case the elasticity of demand is very low, a 
restriction of the supply would raise prices far 
above the cost of production. Consequently the 
profits of the industry would increase ; but the needs 
of the people would not be satisfied. 

There remains, then, the alternative proposal 
that either each enterprise or the central organiza- 
tion of industry should determine the quantity of 
goods to be produced by the different industries. 
The automatic working of the present system for 
regulating production would in this way be re- 
placed by a system based upon the judgment of cer- 
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tain individuals. Their personal estimate of hu- 
man needs and wishes would become the ultimate 
guide in production. This would put the consumer 
in a very precarious position, for the satisfaction 
of his needs (in the way in which he desired that 
they should be satisfied) , or their non-satisfaction, 
would depend upon the arbitrary decision of the 
industrial leaders. Even if, as has often been sug- 
gested, the consumers were represented on the com- 
mittees directing industry, matters would not be 
improved to any great extent, because it would be 
impossible for the few representatives of the con- 
suming class to estimate the detailed needs of the 
general body of consumers. There is no doubt 
that in this way the real interests of the consumers 
would he neglected, or, at any rate, inadequately 
represented. It would not be possible to estimate 
production so as to meet the needs of the people; 
in some industries the volume of production would 
be too large, and in others too small, for the satis- 
faction of all the many and varied human needs. 
Therefore general nationalization would mean a 
terrible waste of productive power. 

There are certain economists who have ventured 
to assert that the present price-system might re- 
main and govern production even in a Socialist so- 
ciety. It is supposed that this could be done by 
retaining the individual's liberty of work and his 
freedom in disposing of his income (derived from 
labour) . It is easy to show that this assumption is 
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false. Take the case that the demand for certain 
goods increases. During private ownership in- 
dustry is then immediately, through the individual's 
struggle for profit, directed upon an increased pro- 
duction of those goods. In a Socialist society that 
incitement does not exist. On the contrary, there 
must always be a tendency in the opposite direction, 
because the workers in that particular trade will no 
doubt use the fluctuations in prices in order to exact 
higher wages. The majority of the management 
and manual workers being united in these efforts, 
they will certainly gain the upper hand and seriously 
injure the interests of the consumers, even if these 
latter, as in Guild-Socialism, should be represented 
on the management-committees. It is clear that 
this must spoil all prospects of economic develop- 
ment, and deprive the price-system of its power of 
regulating industrial distribution. 

The realization of any general scheme of na- 
tionalization is incompatible with private owner- 
ship. Even if the State were to effect nationaliza- 
tion by means of purchase there would remain no 
private property because, to enable a State to pur- 
chase the whole production, it would be necessary 
to confiscate by taxation all private wealth. The 
amount paid to employers for their business, to 
landowners for their land, or to shareholders for 
their shares, would suffice only to pay their taxes, 
and no private property would remain. 

There is one more factor which is of vital im- 
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portance in forming an opinion on the problem of 
general nationalization, and this is the question of 
saving. This point is overlooked very often by the 
advocates of nationalization. The population of 
most modern communities is increasing steadily. 
Therefore, if the wealth of the country does not 
increase in the same proportion, the community is 
bound to be gradually impoverished, and fortunes; 
as well as wages will be reduced. It is the function 
of saving to increase wealth at least in proportion 
with the increase in population. 

The abolition of private property in the Socialist 
community means the abolition also of private 
thrift and, consequently, the reduction of capitaliza- 
tion. Whether capitalization can or cannot exist 
at all in the Socialist community is largely a ques- 
tion of wages. If the workers are able to force 
up their wages so as to absorb the profits of pro- 
duction, all saving will be made impossible, and by 
increasing population the community will gradually 
be impoverished. There is no doubt that the 
workers, in their struggle for higher wages, will 
always combine against the body which controls 
industry, though the latter represents them; it is 
also more than probable that they will gain the 
upper hand — that Is, of course, unless the con- 
trolling body is endowed with autocratic powers. 

It must be remembered that of the profits made 
by private persons under the present industrial 
system a large percentage goes to the building up 
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of new capital and to the starting of new under- 
takings and industries, and that it thereby increases 
the demand for labour. The increasing population 
finds employment in these enterprises, and the 
greater the saving the greater the demand for 
labour and the higher the wages. In this way the 
workers share the advantages of capitalization. It 
is often overlooked that only a very small part of 
the profits made by private employers and cap- 
italists is consumed, i.e., rendered useless for the 
working-classes. "All that the millionaire can get 
out of life," said Mr. Carnegie, "is superior food, 
raiment and shelter. Only a small, a very small, 
percentage of all his millions can be absolutely 
wasted." 

It is Impossible to deny the fact established by 
experience as well as by theory, that the workers 
ultimately benefit by the savings of the capitalists. 
We need only look at the improvement in the 
standard of living of manual workers which was the 
result of the economic development during the last 
century. The income of the United Kingdom 
increased from an average of 5 1 5 millions for the 
years 1835-1840 to 646 millions in 1851; 1,270 
millions in 1883; 1,710 millions in 1904; and 2,165 
millions in 19 13. During the same years the ag- 
gregate wages increased from 171 millions to 242, 
550j 655 and 770 millions respectively; and from 
1850 to 1904 the purchasing-power of the wage- 
earners was doubled. 
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It is interesting to see that this development was 
anticipated already by Macaulay in his History of 
England. "It may well be," he says, "in the 
twentieth century, that the peasant of Dorsetshire 
may think himself miserably paid with fifteen shil- 
lings a week; that the carpenter at Greenwich may 
receive ten shillings a day; that labouring men may 
be as little used to live without meat as they are 
now to eat rye bread; that sanitary poHce and 
medical discoveries may have added several more 
years to the average length of human life; that 
numerous comforts and luxuries which are now 
unknown, or confined to a few, may be within the 
reach of every diligent and thrifty working man. 
And yet it may be the mode to assert that the in- 
crease of wealth and the progress of science have 
benefited the few at the expense of the many." * 

In arriving at an opinion about the capitalist 
system it is of the greatest importance to consider 
the result of the industrial development during 
the nineteenth century. On the one hand, it shows 
that many of the evils attaching to industrialism 
during its early stage of development were by no 
means necessary consequences of the system, and 
on the other hand it proves that the wage-earning 
class shares largely the economic advantages of 
capitalism. Professor Bowley's investigations into 
the distribution of the national income during the 
period 1880-19 13 prove also that the increase in 

* The italics are mine. 
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the national income was shared with remarkable 
equality among the various economic classes, the 
aggregate wages increasing at the same rate as the 
income derived from capital. These facts ob- 
viously confute the Socialist theory that capital 
seeks to extort an ever-increasing share of the na- 
tional income, whilst they support the quantitative 
theory of labour which holds that workmen's real 
wages have a tendency to increase in proportion to 
the increased wealth per capita of the population. 

Nationalization, in order to distribute among the 
workers the profits (if, indeed, there should be 
any) which were made formerly by capitalists, 
would certainly in the long run impoverish society. 
The workers might be able for a short time to in- 
crease their expenditure, but in consequence of di- 
minished saving the community would be im- 
poverished ultimately, and the wages and standard 
of living of the workers themselves would be 
lowered. 

Several of the popular objections to the na- 
tionalization of the entire industry of a country are 
of more or less minor importance, partly because 
they do not apply to all industries, and partly be- 
cause their validity is dependent largely upon the 
way in which the nationalization is effected. The 
most frequent objections are that nationalization 
would "enthrone the rule of bureaucrats," "stand 
in the way of new inventions," "arrest mechanical 
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and managerial improvement," and, finally, "par- 
alyze individual initiative and enterprise." 

As to the first objection, it is clear that the dan- 
ger of bureaucracy depends very much upon the 
organization of industry. In a decentralized sys- 
tem, with more or less self-governing enterprises, 
this danger is naturally far less than in a highly 
centralized system. A Syndicalist system of na- 
tionalization would not be in so much danger of 
bec6ming bureaucratic as would a Socialist system. 

It is undoubtedly true, with certain modifications, 
that nationalization would stand in the way of new 
inventions and arrest improvements. On the other 
hand, it is clear that to some extent at least the 
present means of stimulating inventions by profit 
obtained from private businesses might be substi- 
tuted by some system of State-rewards such as pen- 
sions to inventors. 

The extent to which mechanical and managerial 
improvements are made in nationalized industries 
depends naturally upon the business-managers. 
Ihere is little doubt that in certain nationalized 
industries managerial improvements could be ef- 
fected more easily than in private enterprises, be- 
cause of the centralization of the business. How- 
ever, in consequence of the complete abolition of 
competition in nationalized industries, the necessity 
for improvements in business would be felt less 
than in private industries, and it is therefore 
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probable that in the event of general nationaliza- 
tion such improvements would be arrested. 

The last objection on the list, namely that 
individual enterprise would be paralyzed by general 
nationalization, is a truism; for nationalization 
means the substitution of public for private enter- 
prises. The paralysis of individual initiative, how- 
ever, is a different issue. It has been pointed out 
often that in nanonalized industries individual 
initiative must be far less than in private enterprises 
where it is stimulated by the prospect of profit. 
This is undoubtedly true but only to a certain ex- 
tent, for the stimulating effect of the prospect of 
personal gain would be partly replaced in State- 
enterprises by personal ambition, and by higher 
salaries in higher posts. 

All the above objections are evidently of more 
or less minor importance, and are not of general 
application. The substitution of an industrial sys- 
tem based upon the arbitrary decisions of certain 
individuals for the present effective system regu- 
lated automatically by free pricing, and the reduc- 
tion of capitalization (leading inevitably to the 
impoverishment of the community) are two of the 
gravest objections to a system of general na- 
tionalization. 

We must remember also that, in order to carry 
through nationalization of industry as a whole, 
there are only two ways open: the establishment 
of a "dictatorship of the proletariat" endowed 
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with the power of making rigorous laws for forc- 
ing the workers under threat of severe punishment 
to work under the conditions determined by the 
management; or the rule of the masses. Either 
of these systems would rapidly impoverish society, 
and bring the standard of living of the workers far 
below the present level. These are the two al- 
ternatives to the prevailing system, under which 
the standard of the workers is raised gradually, in 
proportion to industrial development. 

It has been pointed out already that it is essential 
to every sound policy that all acts should be 
avoided which might throw society out of its 
equilibrium. A decision of any government to carry 
through general nationalization or to confiscate the 
property of a certain group of citizens is an act 
of that description. On the one hand, it would 
hurt the natural sense of justice of those whose 
rights the government had infringed and conse- 
quently would meet with strong resistance on their 
part. On the other hand, it would interfere with 
the economic laws of society. The inevitable re- 
sult would be that it would cause a serious dis- 
turbance of the social equilibrium. 

B. NATIONALIZATION OF 
SPECIAL INDUSTRIES 

If the problems of general nationalization be 
fantastic and offer but little chance of solution, the 
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same cannot be said of the problem of nationaliz- 
ing certain particular industries whilst maintaining 
the present system of private ownership. This 
problem is one which has been earnestly discussed, 
not only by Socialists and trade-unions, but also by 
Parliament and Royal Commissions. 

Naturally, every serious consideration of this 
problem must exclude, as inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of social morality, the ex- 
tremist ideas of nationalization by confiscation. 
The two alternative methods for effecting national- 
ization would therefore be State-purchase and the 
creation of Concession Laws. By eliminating the 
possibility of confiscation the problem of national- 
ization in one sense becomes more complicated, as 
the financial capacity of the State to repay the 
owners of enterprises intended for nationalization, 
without thereby injuring industry as a whole by 
excessive taxation, must be considered. National- 
ization by Concession Laws must be confined to 
those enterprises in which the State has a direct 
claim to be the owner of the raw material or the 
means of production. 

The industrial life of a modern community is so 
complex that the nationalization of one industry is 
bound to exercise a great influence upon other in- 
dustries. Moreover it is very often impossible to 
draw a sharp boundary between one industry and 
another, and it would be equally impossible to na- 
tionalize one industry without nationalizing those 
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other industries which are inseparable from it. 
This interdependence complicates the problem of 
nationalization. 

Concrete schemes for the nationalization of cer- 
tain industries have all had in view the establish- 
ment of State-enterprises, i.e., enterprises owned 
by the State and controlled by a State-department. 
It is obvious that it would be highly inequitable 
towards workers of other industries if only one or 
a few industries were nationalized and managed by 
the workers themselves. Such a system, indeed, 
could be effected only in the event of general na- 
tionalization, which has already been considered. 

Let us consider briefly the advantages and dis- 
advantages of State-enterprise as compared with 
private enterprise, and set down the economic 
limitations of State-enterprise. Only when this has 
been done will it be possible to judge the economic 
consequences of nationalization under a system of 
State-management. 

The first question which arises when considering 
the economic activity of the State is this : if State- 
enterprise is economically more advantageous than 
private enterprise, why has it not competed with 
it and wiped it out of existence? There is no 
reason why it should not have done so, and the 
enormous predominance of private enterprises is at 
least an indictment of State-enterprise. But this 
circumstance by no means condemns State-enter- 
prise from all aspects. State-initiative is sometimes 
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absolutely essential in order to start enterprises 
which, though they are of national importance, 
need more capital than can be raised by private 
initiative because of the smallness of the dividends. 
In the case of railways large amounts of capital are 
needed. In Great Britain, where it is compara- 
tively easy to raise large sums of capital privately, 
the railways became private enterprises in spite of 
the disadvantages presented by the existence of 
several private railway-companies; in the Scandi- 
navian countries, on the other hand, where capital 
was scarce, much of it had to be raised by the State, 
and the principal railways became State-enterprises. 
There are two reasons why the State is better 
suited than private persons and companies to raise 
large sums of capital; one is that the State has a 
wider outlook with regard to the future needs of 
the community than have private persons with 
merely their own immediate profit in view. The 
State, which has in view, or ought to have, the de- 
velopment of the community for generations to 
come, is therefore more willing than individuals to 
raise capital for financing enterprises which, though 
they yield comparatively small dividends, are run 
in the interests of the community and promote the 
development of the country. Typical examples of 
such enterprises are railways, canals, roads, and 
electric water-power establishments, all of which 
require large capital. The other reason why the 
State is better fitted than private persons to raise 
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capital is that it can do so on comparatively more 
favourable terms. State-credit is, in normal times, 
better than private credit, and the State can there- 
fore borrow capital at a cheaper rate of interest 
than can private persons. Private enterprises work 
for immediate profit and in order to satisfy in the 
first instance the immediate needs of the people, 
whereas the State looks further ahead; the object 
of a State-enterprise is to satisfy those future needs 
of the community for which private initiative is 
not sufficient. The boundary between State-enter- 
prise and private enterprise naturally varies in dif- 
ferent countries and depends upon the abundance 
of capital in each country. 

Several arguments have been advanced against 
a large development of industrial and productive 
activity on the part of the State ; for instance, that 
its revenues would be rendered thereby too de- 
pendent upon fortuitous circumstances, and that 
consequently it would be very difficult to estimate 
the annual budget ; that the State would be diverted 
from its real function, the general administration 
of the country; that the total number of State- 
employees would have to be considerably increased 
which would entail a restriction of personal free- 
dom in proportion to the number of citizens 
brought under the direct control of the govern- 
ment. All these arguments are justified more or 
less, but without nationalization of industries there 
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does not seem to be any direct danger that State- 
enterprise win reach too large dimensions. 

The reason why such a fear is not justifiable is 
the existence of safety-valves — i.e., on the one 
hand, the high cost of production in State-enter- 
prises as compared with private enterprises and, 
on the other hand, the limitation of the amount of 
capital which can be obtained more cheaply by the 
State than by private persons. On the whole the 
object of the economic activity of the State is not 
to compete with private enterprises but to supple- 
ment their activity when they do not possess the 
necessary resources for raising large amounts of 
capital at a low rate of interest. It must be no- 
ticed, however, that the amount of capital ob- 
tainable at a low rate of Interest is limited, and 
this circumstance also limits the economic activity 
of the State. If the State were to borrow capital 
at a rate of interest as high as, or higher than, 
private enterprises, It would compete with these 
enterprises, and would, In consequence of the com- 
paratively high cost of production, work at a con- 
tinual loss which would have to be made good by 
taxation. In this way the economic activity of the 
State would reduce the aggregate result of pro- 
duction, and sooner or later the State itself would 
be bankrupt. 

If It were possible for the State to compete ef- 
fectively with private enterprises, i.e., not only to 
borrow money at a lower rate of interest than they 
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do, but also to work at the same or a lower cost of 
production, the replacement by State-enterprises of 
certain private enterprises working under com- 
paratively disadvantageous conditions would ob- 
viously increase the efficiency of the total produc- 
tion of the country. There is no absolute proof 
that such State-enterprises could not exist, but, as 
already mentioned, the fact that they do not ac- 
tually exist argues against their being possible. It 
is clear that, from an economic point of view, the 
nationalization of an industry would be disad- 
vantageous to the community as a whole if it in- 
fringed upon the normal domain of private enter- 
prises. If the State were to buy enterprises at the 
capitalized value of their annual revenue, and if 
these enterprises when controlled and run by the 
State did not yield the interest on the capital-out- 
lay, so that the deficit had to be made up by taxa- 
tion, then such nationalization would be a loss to 
society as a whole. 

In conclusion, we may sum up the following 
points with regard to the nationalization of special 
industries. If the State, without increased taxa- 
tion, can nationalize industries or certain large en- 
terprises or undertakings by purchase at their full 
value, calculated on their annual revenue, it is 
proof that such nationalization does not encroach 
upon the sphere of private activity. In this case 
nationalization would entail no loss on society. 
But, on the other hand, if the State cannot purchase 
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the enterprises at their full value and carry on the 
business without loss and without increased taxa- 
tion, it proves that nationalization would imply 
an unjustifiable intrusion into the domain of private 
enterprise. Nationalization under such circum- 
stances would impoverish society as a whole, and. 
In the long run, would lower the standard of living 
for the working-classes. 

II. STATE CONTROL 

In times of emergency, such as those of war, it 
has been found necessary for the State to exercise 
a certain control over trade and industry. During 
the Great War the military and economic situation 
compelled the British Government to extend State- 
control on a larger scale than has ever been done 
previously. Coal-mining, engineering, agriculture 
and other methods of food-production, shipping 
and railways, exports and imports, were all placed 
under more or less severe control. This State- 
control was necessary in order to keep up the pro- 
duction of munitions, arms and foodstuffs to the 
utmost limits of the nation's capacity, irrespective 
of cost; but experience has shown that this system 
meant a tremendous waste of the nation's resources. 
During the War many prominent members of the 
Labour Party were In favour of continuing the 
system of government-control even after the War; 
but the lessons of the first post-War period were 
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sufficient to convince even the most ardent Socialists 
of the impracticability of State-control of private 
enterprise. 

Let us quote the following words from Sir 
Lynden Macassey: "Employers and trade-unions 
are in firm agreement on this point, that govern- 
ment control of industry spells ineptitude, incom- 
petence, extravagance, and confusion all along the 
line. We may, therefore, emphasize this as the 
first cardinal principle regulating the relationship 
of government to industry: that the circumstances 
are few and seldom arise which justify the inter- 
vention by Government in the economic administra- 
tion and control of any industry." 

III. JOINT INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION 

The aim of what has been called "the democ- 
ratization of industry" is to give Labour a voice 
and a certain amount of control in the management 
of industry. The phrase is often used in a very 
loose sense and is given a different meaning by 
different political parties. All agree that the 
democratization of Industry aims at giving Labour 
a share in the control of industry, but they disagree 
as to the form and extent of this control. Some 
parties consider that a system under which the 
workers would exercise a controlling influence over 
the management of industry entirely by collective 
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bargaining would be the most democratic form 
of industrial government. Others mean by "the 
democratization of industry" that the State, by 
legislation, should secure to the workers a certain 
direct control over the management of industry. 
The most Radical interpretation of the phrase ap- 
pears to connote absolute equality of workers and 
employers in the control and management of in- 
dustry. To give the workers greater control than 
the employers, would obviously not be in accordance 
with the principle of democracy, as the latter would 
then be denied equal rights with the workers. 

The declaration in this respect of the European 
Commission of the National Industrial Conference 
Board (U.S.A.) is noteworthy. "The Radical in- 
terpretation of the phrase," it says, "will run out 
in many directions: into the Guildsman's idea of 
a new industrial framework; into the Socialist's 
State-ownership and control of the means of pro- 
duction; into the Syndicalist's idea of the total an- 
nihilation of the State; into a destruction of the 
wage-system, the rights of private property, the 
capitalistic system ; into the war of classes between 
bourgeoisie and proletariat." The Commission 
therefore draws the following conclusions with re- 
gard to the term "democracy in industry"; "The 
subtle danger in such a phrase is the fact that it 
runs through all of these gradations of meaning 
without change in outward form. And, unfor- 
tunately, the user, whoever he may be, is likely 
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to be cited as endorsing the most Radical in- 
terpretation." 

The apprehension of the Commission with re- 
gard to the use of the above phrase seems to be 
somewhat exaggerated, at least when we consider 
the arguments upon which this fear is based. For 
there is a limit to the Radical interpretation of the 
phrase — namely, the equality between the power 
of the employers and that of the workers. When 
this limit is passed, i.e., when the workers acquire 
the entire control of industry (for instance, by the 
adoption of Syndicalism), then there is no longer 
industrial democracy. 

The widespread opinion has prevailed in dif- 
ferent political quarters that political democracy 
secured by universal suffrage ought to be accom- 
panied by industrial democracy; it has even been 
argued that universal suffrage must inevitably lead 
to industrial democracy. However, the presumed 
analogy between political and industrial democracy 
does not really exist, because, though the right of 
every citizen to exercise indirect influence in the 
government of his country by his political vote is 
a fundamental principle of social justice, the right 
of the workers to determine how the employers 
shall use their own capital is a principle of which 
the justice is, to say the least, not admitted uni- 
versally. The word "democracy" is associated gen- 
erally with social justice, and the phrase "democ- 
ratization of industry" therefore easily gives the 
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false impression that any system by which it would 
be accomplished would be based necessarily upon 
such social justice. In so far as "democratization 
of industry" aims at preventing the employers from 
exploiting their workers it is based upon justice, 
but when it goes further than that and gives the 
workers the right to exploit the capital of their 
employers, then it is opposed to the fundamental 
principles of social justice. 

The claims of the workers for democratization 
of industry, the desire of the employers and of the 
consuming public to abolish industrial unrest, and 
the need in all countries for increased production, 
especially after the War, have led to the appear- 
ance of a great many more or less practicable re- 
construction-schemes which have been brought for- 
ward by the Government or by Committees in most 
countries. These schemes are characterized by at- 
tempts to promote both the interests of the workers 
by giving them more influence over the manage- 
ment of industry, and the interests of the country 
as a whole by reducing the discontent of the work- 
ers and facilitating co-operation between employ- 
ers and workers, thereby avoiding certain causes 
of industrial unrest. 

It may be of interest in this connection to com- 
pare the forces which drove British employers and 
workers towards united action and those which 
started the French movement for joint industrial 
organization. 
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In Great Britain years of serious industrial un- 
rest, the break-down of the traditional policy of 
the trade-unions as a result of severe sacrifices 
experienced by the working-classes during strikes, 
and difficulties (arising out of this unrest) in com- 
peting with foreign industries, were circumstances 
which opened the eyes of both masters and men to 
the intolerable situation and to the impossibility 
of proceeding further on the old lines. The move- 
ment towards joint industrial organization gained 
ground, especially during the War, when employ- 
ers and workers united their efforts in the common 
interests of the whole community; and a return to 
the pre-War conditions of continuous industrial un- 
rest seemed a retrograde movement after four 
years of intense strain and sacrifice. The main- 
tenance of industrial peace therefore became the 
leading principle of the reconstruction-work after 
the War. Accordingly the Government promoted 
the establishment on a large scale of Joint Indus- 
trial Councils, which, by affording opportunities for 
frequent personal contact between employers and 
workers, were calculated to foster a more con- 
ciliatory spirit and a better understanding between 
them, and thereby to do away with the root-causes 
of industrial unrest. 

In France joint industrial organizations have ex- 
isted ever since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and the first organizations of the modern 
type were created at the outset of the present cen- 
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tury on the initiative of the Government. The 
object of the Government-scheme was, first of all, 
to remove the existing prejudice among the em- 
ployers against the Workers' Syndicates which they 
did not recognize as legal institutions, and with 
which, consequently, they refused to enter into 
negotiations. This scheme was never very suc- 
cessful as it did not receive the necessary support 
from either the employers or the workpeople. Ever 
since the close of the War the movement towards 
joint industrial organization has not developed 
to any noteworthy extent, although the reconstruc- 
tion policy of Great Britain has been followed with 
great interest. It is characteristic of the French 
employers that they will never allow any interfer- 
ence with the management of their own business 
and their own capital, and, as the workers generally 
refuse to co-operate with the bourgeois class, any 
scheme of joint industrial organization is doomed 
to failure. 

For this reason, and also because after the War 
an immediate increase in the output of production 
was needed even more urgently in France than in 
Great Britain, the work of reconstruction has de- 
veloped along entirely different lines in these two 
countries. While the British reconstruction-policy 
sought, first of all, to remedy the industrial situa- 
tion from within by a permanent improvement in 
the relations between masters and men, the French 
policy in the first instance was directed towards the 
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introduction of Scientific Management and other 
measures aiming at an increase in the efficiency of 
production. It is too early yet to judge which 
policy has been the better, the British aiming pri- 
marily at a better understanding between employ- 
ers and employed, or the French founded on a 
"cash basis." To an independent observer, how- 
ever. It seems that the policy pursued In each coun- 
try has been somewhat one-sided, and that a middle 
course between the two would have produced a 
better result. To ignore the necessity of improving 
the relations between masters and men by means 
other than money, in a country where class-hatred 
flourishes, seems just as wrong as to overlook the 
necessity of inducing men to work harder in a 
country where "ca'canny" principles are gradually 
taking the nerve out of Industrial production. 

In consequence of the strong opposition from 
organized Labour, profit-sharing and labour co- 
partnership have not met with success hitherto, but 
there is no doubt that these forms of industrial 
organization may offer great possibilities for future 
industrial development. The opposition of Labour 
to-day need not necessarily continue into the future. 
In fact the opposition is almost too pronounced 
not to raise the suspicion that the Labour leaders 
themselves fear that the movement towards unit- 
ing the interests of employers and employed may 
prove fatal to the class-warfare movement. The 
majority of workers to-day act under the misap- 
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prehension that their interests are opposed to those 
of the employers, but sooner or later the rank and 
file will discover their mistake. Any Labour move- 
ment based upon class-envy and class-warfare is 
doomed to failure in the long run; the most that 
can come out of it is that the elite of the proletariat 
will come into power. But this, as is sufficiently 
proved by historical experience and examples from 
Russia, does not imply an improvement in the 
economic conditions of the toiling masses. Class- 
dissensions and class-struggles must lead Inevitably 
to a deterioration In the economic conditions of the 
working-classes, whereas class-harmony and class- 
co-operation are bound to produce the opposite 
effect. Therefore profit-sharing and labour co- 
partnership, which unite Intimately the interests of 
employers and employed, seem to offer a sound 
solution of the industrial problem. After all, an 
Improvement In the standard of living of the work- 
ing-classes ought to be the main object of the 
working-class movement as well as of future In- 
dustrial reorganization; and this will, no doubt, be 
secured if only the systems of profit-sharing and 
labour co-partnership are adopted in industry on a 
sufficiently large scale. 

The encouragement of such a development is an 
even more Important task for the State than the 
promotion of joint industrial organization. 
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IV. TRADE DISPUTES 

When considering the question of State-inter- 
ference in trade disputes it is important to notice 
that in a trade dispute an agreement between the 
two parties (namely the employers and the em- 
ployed) can seldom or never have the same definite 
character as have ordinary contracts between in- 
dividual or corporate bodies, for in these latter 
cases the principles are concerned directly and act 
under well-defined authority. It is obvious that 
the lack of definiteness must complicate the situa- 
tion between employers and employed, making the 
value of compulsory measures by legislation ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. 

However, during the War a temporary system 
of compulsory arbitration was introduced into 
Great Britain, France and Norway, in order to pre- 
vent industrial unrest. Although this system 
proved successful on the whole, it would be dan- 
gerous to draw any definite conclusions with regard 
to peace-time from the results achieved by com- 
pulsory arbitration during and immediately after 
the War. The success of the system was certainly 
due in a large degree to the strong powers con- 
ferred upon the Government, and also to public 
opinion, which was immediately aroused by the 
slightest sign of industrial unrest. Nevertheless, 
the experience in compulsory arbitration gained 
during the War is valuable, since it proved that in a 
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case of real emergency it may he necessary to resort 
to compulsory arbitration in order to secure in- 
dustrial peace. 

It is clear that in Great Britain, where collective 
agreements cannot be enforced by law, and where 
the civil responsibility of employers' and workers' 
unions is strictly limited, compulsory measures for 
the settlement of trade disputes are not justifiable. 
In fact the introduction of such measures would 
necessitate a complete alteration of the legal posi- 
tion of the trade-unions under the Trade Union 
Acts, 1871-1913, and the Trade Disputes Act, 
1906, so as to give them full legal responsibility. 
Moreover, compulsory interference between Cap- 
ital and Labour is opposed to the whole spirit of 
British legislation, and it has never been popular 
among either the employers or the working-people. 

Whether compulsory measures for settling trade 
disputes are justified at all depends primarily upon 
the character of the employing-classes and working- 
classes in each country. With an adaptable and 
compliant nation compulsory measures may give 
excellent results, whereas they may prove entirely 
useless in a country where masters and men have 
an independent spirit and are opposed to all 
constraint upon their freedom of action. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to give a general opinion as to 
which system of arbitration or conciliation is the 
better, compulsory measures being preferable in 
some countries, voluntary in others. But the one 
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important principle which must always be borne in 
mind is this : the amount of compulsion introduced 
in peace-time legislation must never be greater than 
can actually be enforced by law. Moreover there 
must always be complete harmony between trade- 
union legislation and the laws which provide for 
the settlement of trade disputes. 

It is interesting to compare the main issues of 
recent legislation relating to trade disputes in Great 
Britain and France. 

Whereas British legislation has centred round 
questions as to the extent of the legal responsibility 
of the trade-unions and the immunity of their funds 
from attachment for damages, French legislation, 
for instance, has been concerned primarily with the 
details of enforcing collective agreements. In 
consequence of the legal privileges enjoyed by 
British trade-unions the field covered by legal 
action in respect of such organizations has been 
much wider in Great Britain than in France, where 
trade-unions have full legal responsibility. In 
England actions have been brought against trade- 
unions for the recovery of damages caused by 
strikes (whether or no they constituted a breach of 
agreement) by picketing, and by a great many 
wrongful acts alleged to have been committed by 
trade-unions or members of such unions. In 
France, on the other hand, legal proceedings 
against trade-unions have been concerned mainly 
with strikes and other acts committed by trade- 
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unions or their members that constituted a direct 
breach of agreement. It is interesting to see that 
the question as to the observance of collective 
agreements has never played any part in British 
legislation. This circumstance is no doubt due to 
the easier keeping of an agreement in England 
than in most other countries, because of the 
Englishman's innate respect for an agreement that 
he has signed. 

The legal position of British trade-unions is in 
sharp contrast to that of trade-unions in other 
countries. While the British trade-unions under 
certain conditions are placed above the law so that 
they cannot be made responsible for their own 
acts, trade-unions of other nations are responsible 
not only for their own acts, but also, in certain 
cases, for acts committed by their members, even 
if the latter are not acting upon the authority of 
their union. 

Which type of legislation is preferable, as more 
likely to lead to the establishment of industrial 
peace, is a question which depends largely upon the 
character of the working-class and of the industrial 
conditions in each country. However, widespread 
industrial unrest and the experiences during the 
General Strike in May this year will probably com- 
pel the British Government to place the trade- 
unions once more within the laws of the country. 
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V. PROTECTION OF WORKERS 

It is clearly the duty of every government, what- 
ever may be its political complexion, to see that 
the workers are protected so far as possible 
against accidents, conditions injurious to health, 
overwork and starvation. This principle is now 
recognized generally, and even at the outset of 
the present century Great Britain possessed a 
system of factory-legislation which, with its pro- 
visions for the protection of women and children, 
and for health and safety in mines, factories and 
workshops, has been the model of all similar legis- 
lation in other countries. 

In many countries the working-time in factories 
has been limited by statute to eight hours, and it 
has been proposed in Parliament over and over 
again that a law to this effect should be carried. 

The idea of limiting the working-time in industry 
by international convention was taken up by the 
Peace Conference of 19 19, and the Washington 
Conference of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion held in October and November that year 
adopted a Draft Convention on the legal limitation 
of the hours of work in "industrial undertakings." 
This document, which was submitted for ratifica- 
tion to the various countries affiliated to the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, contained the fol- 
lowing important clause : 

"The working-hours of persons employed in any 
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public or private industrial undertaking or in any 
branch thereof, other than an undertaking in which 
only members of the same family are employed, 
shall not exceed eight in the day and forty-eight 
in the week, with the exceptions hereinafter pro- 
vided for." 

This Convention has not been ratified by Great 
Britain. An eight-hour day, however, has actually 
been established by collective agreements in all the 
main industries of the country — a result which 
shows that State-interference is not absolutely nec- 
essary to bring about a limitation of the working 
time. 

It has been proved that in several of the countries 
where an eight-hour day has been established by 
statute the output of industry has been reduced. 
Obviously this shows that the greater efficiency 
of work which had been predicted as a result of this 
measure was not sufficient, at any rate for the. time 
being, to compensate for the loss in working-time. 
However, the limitation of the working-time in 
industry is a question which ought to be considered, 
not only with regard to its economic consequences 
but also from a social point of view. The loss in 
working-time and the decrease in production which 
must inevitably follow, at least temporarily, are 
hardly sufficient reasons against a moderate reduc- 
tion of daily work. After all, the production of 
material or goods is only one form of satisfying the 
needs of the community; but this production must 
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not be accelerated to such an extent as to endanger 
the satisfaction of other more urgent needs of the 
individuals who make up the community. The 
need of leisure is absolutely indispensable to the 
physical and moral well-being of all men and 
women ; and, if large numbers of the population be 
badly-oflf in this respect, a reduction in the time 
which they devote to their ordinary occupations is 
undoubtedly of greater concern to the country as a 
whole than the loss incurred by a decrease in ma- 
terial output. Besides, the speeding-up of the 
work, the better health and enlightenment of the 
people, and the removal of the causes of discontent 
among the workers, are all factors which will 
undoubtedly compensate in the long run for the 
loss in production caused by shorter working-hours. 

VI. MINIMUM WAGE 

Minimum-wage legislation is closely connected 
with legislation relating to trade-agreements. How- 
ever, there is an important difference in principle 
between these two forms of legislation. The for- 
mer aims at protecting one party only, whereas the 
latter is based upon reciprocity; in the first case 
State-interference is required in order to protect 
one party against injustice and a social evil, while 
in the second case this reason for State-interference 
presumably does not exist. So long as the workers 
are paid well as compared with other workers per- 
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forming similar work, State-interference in favour 
of the workers would imply a departure from the 
minimum-wage principle. 

We can distinguish the following occasions for 
State-interference by means of minimum-wage reg- 
ulations: (i) when wages are below the poverty- 
line (as in sweated industries) ; (2) when wages of 
certain workers in a trade are considerably below 
those of other workers performing the same or 
similar work; (3) when wages of workers in a 
certain establishment or trade are low as compared 
with the current rate of wages in the same district. 

Just as Great Britain, among the European na- 
tions, led the way in factory-legislation, so has she 
done in minimum-wage legislation. This is the 
more remarkable because compulsory State-inter- 
ference in the relations between masters and men 
is contrary to the spirit of British legislation. But 
the miserable living-conditions of certain classes 
of British workers have necessitated the introduc- 
tion of a system of State-protection against sweat- 
ing, and have thus secured a reasonable standard 
of living for those workers. 

In Great Britain minimum-wages have been es- 
tablished legally for: (i) sweated industries; (2) 
non-sweated industries, where no adequate machin- 
ery exists for the effective regulation of wages 
throughout the trade; (3) the coal-mining indus- 
try, where wages vary considerably from district 
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to district on account of differences in the conditions 
of production in the various mines. 

Undoubtedly minimum-wage legislation on these 
lines is justified. On the other hand, the fixing of 
general minimum time-rates does not seem to an- 
swer any useful purpose. 

One of the most important objections advanced 
against a system of general minimum time-rates 
fixed by statute is that the minimum-wage inevit- 
ably tends to become the maximum-wage. It is a 
matter of experience that the general rate of wages 
in a trade tends to coincide with the lowest wages 
paid by any employer. In this case, no doubt, the 
minimum tends to become the maximum, but this 
is of relatively little importance so long as the 
minimum-wage is not fixed and can be increased by 
the efforts of the organized workmen of the trade. 
When, on the other hand, the minimum-wage is 
fixed by statute (which necessarily affords some 
measure of support to the employers in their re- 
sistance to the increased demands of their work- 
men) it is much more difficult for the workmen 
to force up their wages. These arguments, how- 
ever, apply only to the general minimum time-rates 
fixed by statute, and not to the guaranteed rate in 
case of piece-work, nor to the overtime-rate. In 
the case of piece-work the minimum time-rate for 
more or less inefficient work tends to be the maxi- 
mum, but this is not altogether unreasonable since 
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this rate depends upon the workmen themselves. 
A good workman, however, fixes his own maximum- 
wage. 

As a general rule the fixing of minimum time- 
rates in industries other than those in which wages 
are exceptionally low does not seem justifiable. 
In sweated industries it is necessary to fix a living- 
wage, and in this case the fixed minimum-wage is 
higher than the current wages of the trade which 
is not provided with regulations. This is exactly 
what gives the ininimum-wage a raison d'etre; in 
the case of a trade in which the standard trade- 
union wages are higher than the minimum-wages 
established by statute, this minimum-wage has 
obviously no such justification. State-intervention 
in this case would be detrimental to the interests 
of the workers, for the minimum-wage undoubtedly 
would tend to keep down the standard trade-union 
wages. 

VII. UNEMPLOYMENT 

There has been, and continues to be, much con- 
fusion in thought and speech on the question of 
unemployment. 

It is important, in the first place, to notice that 
the obscurity which surrounds this subject is due 
chiefly to two causes: the first of these is that 
many people, owing to some peculiar prejudice, 
do not and will not see things as they really are; 
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the second is that the problem is mixed up with 
another with which it is connected very closely, 
namely the problem of depression and progress in 
trade. 

As to the first cause, it is not unusual for people 
to refuse to consider unemployment as a problem 
of wages for the simple reason that if the workers 
have once obtained a certain rate of wages it is, 
in their opinion, only just that it should be main- 
tained. This principle is all very well, but it does 
not alter the fact that, if wages are not reduced 
during a time of trade-depression, unemployment 
is bound to ensue. 

As to the second reason for obscurity, It is 
obviously quite right to seek to remedy unemploy- 
ment by abolishing the causes of trade-depression, 
but the problem of unemployment must be kept 
apart distinctly from the problem of trade-depres- 
sion. It would be futile to try to abolish all causes 
of trade-depression, for some of them are bound up 
so closely with the industrial system that any at- 
tempt to do away with them is doomed to failure. 

To understand the problem of "unemployment" 
it is important to have a definite idea of what this 
term really means. It means that numbers of 
able-bodied and willing workers are unable to find 
employment at a certain wage. Those members 
of the community who are incapacitated by either 
age or infirmity, together with those who habitually 
refuse to work, must not be confused with the real 
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unemployed; they are the unemployable. These 
individuals are dealt with by the poor-law and by 
legislation relating to public health and old age. 

The problem of unemployment presents itself 
under two different aspects: — (i) Unemployment 
arising out of special conditions in certain branches 
of industry; seasonal unemployment belongs to 
this class. ( 2 ) Unemployment caused by a general 
depression in the whole field of industry; cyclical 
unemployment and unemployment caused by for- 
eign competition or by post-war depression belong 
to this class. 

In order to avoid confusion it is necessary to 
keep these two cases distinctly apart. The funda- 
mental difference between them is obvious. The 
total demand for labour remains practically un- 
changed from year to year in the first case : while 
in the second case it has been diminished. This 
circumstance is highly important, because in the 
first case the question is reduced to a problem of 
the distribution of labour, the aggregate demand 
for labour remaining practically unchanged ; in the 
second case the total demand for labour has 
diminished, which means either that the wages 
must be cut down or that a number of the working- 
class must be thrown out of work. 

Trade-depression is characterised by a decreased 
demand for goods. Whether this disturbance of 
the economic equilibrium has arisen from the de- 
mand-side or from the supply-side is not pertinent 
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in this connection; the point of importance is that 
the employer cannot make the same profit if he 
goes on producing as much as he did before. In 
any case he gets the maximum-profit if he reduces 
his production in proportion to the diminished de- 
mand. When doing this he has obviously less need 
for labour than he had before, and he is unwilling, 
and in many cases unable, to keep all his hands 
fully employed unless they accept a reduction of 
wages. This, however, is often what the trade- 
unions will not do, with the result that the em- 
ployer has to dismiss the superfluous * workers. 
Those labourers thrown out of work in this way 
are unemployed at their old wages, but if they and 
their fellow-workers were prepared to accept lower 
wages they would obtain employment. To a cer- 
tain extent then, unemployment is their own fault; 
but at the same time it is easy to understand the 
workmen's reluctance to accept lower wages in 
order to enable the employers to maintain their 
rate of profit. 

In this case, when it is impossible for the 
workmen to find employment at approximately the 
same real wages as those to which they are accus- 

• It may be noticed that this term "superfluous," like the term 
"over-production," is somewhat inappropriate. It is only from 
the employer's point of view that there can be superfluous labour 
and over-production. A labourer is needed at all times by the 
community, and production can never be great enough to supply 
all the needs of the community. When an employer talks about 
"superfluous labourers" and "over-production" he speaks from 
his own standpoint only, i.e., with regard to his profit-rate. 
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tomed, State-intervention seems to be justifiable.* 
To throw away productive power merely because 
it cannot be utilized profitably by the employers 
is obviously wrong, and when workers cannot ob- 
tain any private work (in consequence of a general 
depression of trade) the organization of public 
relief-work seems reasonable. It is better for the 
community that the workers should be employed 
in any form of industry than that they should re- 
main idle for a long time. But it is also clear that 
a workman must be released from public relief- 
work as soon as employment in private business 
is open to him. 

It is a matter of experience that enterprises for 
the temporary relief of the unemployed very rarely 
pay their own expenses and therefore have to be 
subsidized. This must of necessity be the case if 
the State undertakes to employ the temporary 
workers at standard trade-union wages, because it 
is extremely improbable that the State will be able 
in times of depression, to find remunerative work 
for the unemployed at standard wages when private 
enterprise has been unable to do so. It must be 
remembered, also, that it is necessarily more ex- 
pensive to conduct relief-works than to carry on 
private enterprises, because of the irregularity and 

* In the case of permanent depression (e.g., as a result of 
foreign competition) real •uiages have to be reduced to the eco- 
nomic level. In this case State-intervention must be directed ' 
towards the removal of the causes of depression by supporting, so 
far as possible, the competitive power of industry. 
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discontinuity of the former, and because labour 
employed thereon is subject to considerable al- 
terations. 

As regards the organization of public relief- 
works for the unemployed it is clear that in a case 
of emergency such a measure may be justifiable. 
But what would be the result of the creation of 
permanent relief-works for the unemployed? It 
is hardly conceivable that the local authorities or 
the Government could organize every sort of relief- 
work so as to provide an unemployed workman 
with the work for which he is most fitted and to 
which he is accustomed. At the same time it is 
clear that a skilled mechanic would be neither con- 
tent to work on making or repairing roads, nor 
satisfied with the comparatively low standard of 
wages for this class of work. Also, the probability 
is that he would be inefficient, if not entirely in- 
capable of doing such work. The great danger in 
organizing permanent relief-works for the unem- 
ployed, however, is that such action must in- 
evitably disturb the economic basis of industrial 
life. 

Workmen's wages are fixed by the supply of 
and demand for labour. The price of labour 
differs in various branches of industry and is 
fixed in relation to all other prices. The wages 
in a certain industry depend not only on the demand 
for and supply of labour in that particular industry, 
but also upon the demand for and supply of labour 
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In all other industries. But this is not all, for these 
factors depend ultimately not only upon the rela- 
tion between the demand for and supply of goods 
produced by the special industry concerned, but also 
upon the supply of and demand for all other goods 
produced to supply human needs. When the need 
of and demand for certain goods increase, the 
prices of these goods, as well as the wages of the 
workers employed upon their production, will also 
rise and thereby attract labour. On the other 
hand, wages must be reduced in industries where 
the demand for and need of labour has diminished. 
In this way prices and wages regulate the distri- 
bution of labour so that it Is used for the produc- 
tion of those goods which are needed most 
urgently.* This whole system would be disturbed 
by the organization of permanent public relief- 
works guaranteed at fixed wages. The result of 
this would be that labour would be used, not in 
industries where it was most needed, but, at the 
discretion of the local authorities, in districts where 
wages were above the normal rate. In this way 
the productive power of the community would be 
employed in the over-production of goods for 
which there was no urgent or real demand at the 
expense of urgently needed or essential work. 

This fact has often been adduced as an argu- 
ment against the organization and provision of 
even temporary relief-works. There are those who 

* vide pp. 40-3. 
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think that it would be far better to give the money 
spent on such works to the unemployed as out-of- 
work pay. However, from the point of view of 
the efl&cacy of the support given, employment in 
public relief-works seems to be superior to direct 
grants of doles, because in the first case the tem- 
porary workers contribute something towards their 
support, even if this something does not entirely 
repay the cost of their maintenance; while in the 
second case they produce nothing at all, and live 
entirely at the expense of the community, and 
probably in a state bordering upon destitution. It 
is evident that the first alternative is preferable 
from the point of view of the workers themselves 
and of the community as a whole. 

Because temporary State relief-works are not 
nearly so remunerative as permanent private enter- 
prises, the State must, in the interests of the com- 
munity, confine its activity strictly to periods of 
general depression, and must take particular care 
not to give relief-work to any workman who can 
find suitable employment in private business. For 
this reason it is very important that there should be 
close co-operation between the Labour Exchanges 
and the public authorities organizing rehef-works. 
This would prevent over-lapping and undue inter- 
ference with the distribution of labour, since the 
Labour Exchanges would be instructed to draft 
into the relief-works only those men who could not 
obtain work elsewhere. 
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There is one point in the problem of unemploy- 
ment which some people have great difficulty in 
understanding; this is that unemployment cannot 
be abolished by reducing the hours of work. They 
think that if only the working-time in all enter- 
prises were reduced sufficiently all workers would 
be needed and that consequently unemployment 
would cease. It cannot be denied that this idea 
underlies the proposals of the Trade Union Con- 
gresses to reduce the working-time. 

It is a great mistake to argue that the reduction 
of working-time creates greater opportunities for 
employment. In the first place such a measure 
means a decrease in production. This in turn 
means that real wages have to be reduced, as the 
output of industry is not sufficient to pay the same 
wages as It did before the working-time was re- 
duced. Now, if the workers refuse to accept these 
lower wages, adapted to the economic position of 
industry, there is bound to be a continuous increase 
in unemployment. Instead of creating oppor- 
tunities for work the reduction of the working-time 
will thus have produced the opposite effect, i.e., will 
have created unemployment. 

This seems to be clear enough, but many people 
raise the objection that the shortening of the 
working-time does not necessarily lead to a decrease 
in production. Their argument is that unemployed 
workers produce nothing, but if they were em- 
ployed on half-time work, and if the workmen 
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who were still in work were reduced to half-time, 
there would be no decrease in production. This 
argument is superficial. It does not strike at the 
root of the unemployment-problem, which Is the 
wage-question. As has been emphasized already, 
unemployment means always unemployment at a 
certain wage. The value of a remedy for unem- 
ployment, such as the shortening of the working- 
time, must therefore be judged with regard to the 
only real remedy, i.e., the reduction of wages to 
their normal rate as fixed by the supply of and de- 
mand for labour. We have, therefore, only two 
alternatives to consider: (i) reduction of the hours 
of labour, and employment of all workers on part- 
time ; and ( 2 ) reduction of wages to their normal 
rate and employment of all workers on full-time. 
The first alternative means a decrease In produc- 
tion, a lowering of the normal rate of wages, and 
a continuous Increase of unemployment; the second 
alternative, on the other hand, means the disap- 
pearance of unemployment. Increased production, 
and in the long run a continuous rise In real wages 
and in the standard of living of the workers. 

The widespread unemployment in Great Britain 
which has lasted ever since the cessation of hos- 
tilities in 19 1 8 Is due to temporary as well as per- 
manent causes. The demobilization of the forces, 
the post- War depression In trade and Industry, the 
loss of foreign markets due partly to lack of pur- 
chasing-power and partly to the under-cutting of 
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British products by means of low wages and ad- 
verse rates of exchange, and the enormous increase 
In taxation, are some of the chief temporary causes 
of the present unemployment. Among the per- 
manent causes, the obstructive policy of the trade- 
unions, which prevents an adequate distribution of 
labour in accordance with the demand of each in- 
dustry, and the existence of an over-generous sys- 
tem of unemployment-relief, which encourages idle- 
ness, are the most serious. 

At present the most important cause of unem- 
ployment is probably the heavy burden of taxation 
— a supposition which is strengthened by the fact 
that there is no nation in the world with such high 
taxation and so much unemployment as Great 
Britain. Let us try to explain why heavy taxation 
must Inevitably result In unemployment. 

In ordinary times capital increases at the same 
rate as, or more rapidly than, the population. This 
is an essential condition for the maintenance of the 
standard of living as well as for the employment 
by capital of the increasing population. If, now, 
heavy taxation prevents the employers from mak- 
ing sufficient profits to save capital and enlarge 
their business or factories it will be impossible to 
employ the ever-increasing number of workers, and 
unemployment must follow. The situation be- 
comes still more serious when taxation, as is the 
case at the present time, is so high that even the 
usual re-equipment of machinery cannot take place. 
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We must remember also that large portions of 
the consuming public are prevented by high taxa- 
tion from keeping up their usual standard of living 
and from buying goods on the scale to which they 
were previously accustomed. It is evident that this 
reduced demand even on the home-market must 
handicap British industries severely. 

Considering these circumstances it seems fairly 
evident what course the British Government should 
pursue. The unemployment-problem cannot be 
solved by doles or relief-works, or even by a Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act; the only real remedy 
is a drastic reduction of taxes. 



CHAPTER IV 
RACIAL IMPROVEMENT 

"The test of the welfare of a country, and of the suc- 
cess of its civilisation, is not the number of its popula- 
tion, nor the amount and diffusion of its wealth; it is 
the quality of the men and women it produces." 

Dean Inge 

There are two main lines of State-interference 
calculated to improve the quality of the human 
race. One is the application of the principles of 
eugenics and birth-control; the other aims at an 
improvement in the conditions and surroundings of 
the population and at its education and physical 
training. 

In ancient Greece and among the early Scandi- 
navians infanticide and the exposure of weak and 
deformed children were recognized means of im- 
proving the race. Surviving Greek literature and 
works of art, as well as the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of the northern races, go to prove that they 
had reached a very high standard of physical — 
and, as regards Greeks, also intellectual — de- 
velopment. There is no doubt that the removal 
of the inferior elements of the population over the 
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course of generations was at least one of the rea- 
sons for the high quality of these races. 

In our days such means of racial improvement 
seem cruel and inhuman ; but, as we shall see pres- 
ently, there are other means producing the same 
results which are suited to civilized conditions and 
the modern sense of justice. 

It is a grave mistake to think that the methods 
of the stud-farm could ever be applied to the hu- 
man race. The whole sexual system of humanity is 
so infinitely more complicated and the rules of selec- 
tion so different from those existing between 
animals, that the application of such methods is 
out of the question. But the results of horse- 
breeding, and perhaps still more, the remarkable 
success of the scientific breeding of cattle, have 
led many people to think over the problem of im- 
proving the human race by scientific methods; and 
the science of eugenics, or racial improvement by 
birth-control, has developed. This science is still 
in its preliminary stage, but there is reason to think 
that it will fulfil a great task in the future. 

But the problem of birth-control is an extremely 
delicate one. Any undue State-interference in such 
a matter is fraught with the greatest danger, and 
may easily lead to the effect opposite to that which 
was intended. In other words, the result of such 
interference might quite conceivably be this, that 
the all-round best elements of the race would be 
reduced by birth-control, whereas the least de- 
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sirable elements might increase at the same rate 
as before, thus in the long run outnumbering the 
others and impairing the quality of the race. 

The ideal would be attained, obviously, if by 
eugenic means the most useful and all-round best 
citizens could be made to contribute more than 
their proportion to the following generation. This 
is undoubtedly a very important problem, but it is 
an exceedingly difficult one, and the success of 
State-interference in this respect is most doubtful. 

Positive interference by the State in order to 
develop by scientific methods a certain type of man 
possessed of special qualities is hardly within the 
range of possibility. There are several reasons 
why the human race cannot be standardized and 
improved by the same means as certain animal 
races. First of all, it has not been proved that the 
qualities of the exceptional man are inherited by 
his descendants. On the contrary, we have seen 
many examples of the descendants of a genius be- 
ing mentally deficient, and of the descendants of 
quite ordinary people being possessed of the fac- 
ulties of the super-men. Moreover, some of the 
most eminent men and greatest geniuses ever born 
have been physically and even morally defective, 
in spite of which they have been instrumental in 
the progress of civilization and the development 
of humanity. Finally, we must not overlook the 
important fact that, contrary to the animals, man 
is a rational being, whose actions are conscious. 
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and who has the power to control his instincts by 
reason. Between man and woman there is a nat- 
ural selection, with regard to both physique and 
intellect, which does not exist among animals ; and 
there is no doubt that, if only the indirect causes 
of degeneration be removed, Nature is the best 
guide for the improvement of the human race. 

For these reasons the only sound policy for the 
State is to interfere by means of preventive meas- 
ures only. Even here it must proceed with great 
caution, and always make certain that it is sup- 
ported by public opinion. 

There are three main classes of the population 
which should be subjected by the State to preven- 
tive measures: criminals; mentally defective per- 
sons; and people affected with dangerous and 
hereditary diseases, such as syphilis and tuber- 
culosis. The present means at the disposal of the 
medical profession make a policy on these lines 
perfectly possible, since both permanent and tem- 
porary sterilization can be carried out without 
causing the slightest injury, or even discomfort, 
to the individuals concerned. State-interference 
with this object in view is most important and 
should be insisted upon as absolutely essential for 
a sound development of future generations. 

But to advocate preventive measures and de- 
liberate limitation of the birth-rate for the pur- 
pose of preventing the growth of the population is 
an entirely different matter. Such a pohcy might 
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involve the most serious consequences; and it is 
obvious that for a nation like Great Britain, which 
has to rule and populate the largest Empire the 
world has ever known, it would be an extremely un- 
wise procedure. It is a very short-sighted view of 
the problem of population to regard it merely from 
the stand-point of the present situation. Unem- 
ployment is no sign of over-population. As we 
have seen, it is entirely due to other causes: to 
trade-depression; to lost markets; to trade-union 
policy preventing the natural distribution of labour 
and its influx into industries where it is in great- 
est demand; to overgenerous unemployment-relief 
which makes people choose to draw doles rather 
than to work; and — last but not least — to exces- 
sive taxation, which has reduced enormously the 
purchasing power of the nation. Unemployment 
can be solved by removing these causes, but only 
by that means; not by a reduction of th6 birth- 
rate. 

The theory that wealth increases less rapidly 
than the population, and that the community will 
be impoverished unless drastic measures are taken 
to reduce the birth-rate, is utterly false and can 
easily be refuted. We need only refer to the fig- 
ures given on pages 46-8. Whether wealth in- 
creases as a direct result of the growth of the 
population Is not known with certainty, but there 
is no reason why this should not be the case. After 
all, it is quite conceivable that on an average every 
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individual contributes more to the wealth of his 
country than what would be necessary to keep him 
alive on the bare level of subsistence. Moreover, 
the increase of the population compels people to 
find out new and improved means of subsistence and 
of increasing wealth, at the same time as the very 
density of the population facilitates greatly the 
methods of distribution and stimulates trade. At 
any rate we have definite proof that in the long 
run wealth grows faster than the population, and 
that, except for periods of depression — more espe- 
cially those following upon wars — the standard of 
living of all classes of the community is rising 
steadily. 

It is a well-known fact that the birth-rate among 
the poor classes is considerably higher than among 
the wealthy classes. But it is entirely wrong to 
think that this must necessarily mean that the unfit 
are outgrowing the fit, since many of the leaders 
and most prominent men of modern communities 
were born in the working-class. To my mind the 
great problem is not how to reduce the birth-rate 
of the poor classes, but how to secure that the 
poor children are brought up under healthy con- 
ditions. Incidentally this may lead to a reduction 
of the birth-rate as well as to a reduction of the 
death-rate among children. 

It is clearly the duty of every civilized State to 
see that all children are properly cared for so that 
they can develop into good and useful citizens. 
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In fact this is one of the greatest social problems 
with which the modern State is faced. The prin- 
ciple should be recognized generally that the State 
is responsible for every child born, and the parents 
in their turn must be made responsible to the State 
for the way in which they bring up their children. 
The health-authorities should come to the as- 
sistance of the parents with medical, sanitary, and 
other advice to a much larger extent than they do 
at the present time ; and, in cases where the parents 
do not take proper care of their children and dis- 
regard the recommendations and warnings of the 
health-authorities, it is the imperative duty of the 
State to take over complete responsibility for the 
children. But the one and only condition on which 
this system can be carried out is that the parents 
pay the expenses thus incurred by the State. 

A wealthy man who is deprived of his child be- 
cause of neglect should be taxed accordingly. A 
workman under the same circumstances should be 
deprived of a certain amount of his wages; and 
an unemployed workman should have his dole re- 
duced by a corresponding sum. There is no doubt 
that in this way people would be more careful 
not to bring children into the world without pos- 
sessing the proper means of supporting them. This 
need not necessarily prevent the increase of the 
population; but it would lead to a proper adjust- 
ment between the birth-rate and the death-rate of 
children. 
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In conclusion, let us summarize some of the main 
principles laid down in the present chapter. 

Positive Interference by the State with a view 
to developing by scientific methods certain types 
of men possessed of special qualities Is hardly 
within the range of possibility. 

The only sound policy for the State is to limit 
interference to preventive measures only, and even 
here it has to proceed with great caution since any 
undue interference might easily have the effect of 
reducing the birth-rate among the best elements of 
the race only. 

There are three main classes of the population 
which should be subjected by the State to tem- 
porary or permanent sterilization, as the case may 
be: criminals, mentally defective persons, and peo- 
ple affected with dangerous and hereditary diseases. 

For a world-power such as the British Empire 
the deliberate reduction of the growth of popula- 
tion in the mother-country would be an unwise pol- 
icy. 

The theory that wealth increases less rapidly 
than the population has been contravened by ex- 
perience. There are definite proofs that, except 
during periods of depression, wealth In modern 
communities grows faster than the population. 

The fact that the birth-rate of the poor classes 
is higher than those of the wealthy classes does 
not necessarily mean that the unfit are outgrowing 
the fit. 
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It is the duty of every civilized State to see that 
all children are properly cared for so that they can 
develop into good and useful citizens. The parents 
must be made responsible to the State and made to 
pay the expenses incurred by the State for the 
maintenance of neglected children. 



CHAPTER V 

LIMITS TO SOVEREIGNTY 

"If the will of the people were sufficient to establish 
rights, then it might become right to rob, right to 
commit adultery, right to substitute forged wills." 

Cicero 

The problem of sovereignty is closely connected 
with the problem of State-interference, the limits 
to "representative sovereignty" being very much 
the same as the general limits to State-activity de- 
fined above. 

The word "sovereignty," — ^presumably derived 
from the mediaeval Latin word supremitas, — ^means 
supreme power. In ancient Rome sovereignty was 
based upon law. By a lex regia the people trans- 
ferred its unlimited powers to the Emperor. The 
mediaeval conception was founded on reli^on. The 
powers of the ruler were derived, not from the 
people, but from God. Even Bodin maintained 
that the authority of the sovereign was of divine 
origin* Later on we find the theory that sov- 
ereignty originated in a social contract. Finally 
Rousseau, while still retaining such a contract as a 
basis, laid the foundation of the modern theory of 
sovereignty. His theory of "general will," which 
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preceded and certainly also contributed to the de- 
velopment of modern representative government, 
threw a new light on the whole problem by vesting 
the sovereignty in the people. But Rousseau, like 
many writers after him, failed to distinguish prop- 
erly between the sovereignty of the people and the 
sovereignty of its representatives. Many contro- 
versies on this subject might have been avoided had 
this simple distinction been made. 

Sovereignty is not the hall-mark of a State, since 
international law recognizes non-sovereign States. 
But sovereignty is the distinguishing characteristic 
of every independent nation, i.e., its people are in 
possession of supreme power and freedom of ac- 
tion. Theoretically the sovereignty of the people 
is absolute and knows no limits. 

Representative sovereignty is not supreme in the 
same way as the sovereignty of the people. We 
have found it expedient to introduce that term in 
order to describe the sovereignty exercised by the 
State-authorities under modern representative gov- 
ernment. The King, the Cabinet, Parliament, and 
the Law Courts are all directly, or indirectly, rep- 
resentative of the people, and It is only In this 
capacity that they exercise sovereignty. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, the head of the State, the Ex- 
ecutive, the Legislative, and the Judiciary are not 
sovereign In themselves. The final and supreme 
sovereignty always rests with the people. 

Representative sovereignty is limited with re- 
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gard to both the external and the internal activity 
of the State. These limits are the limits of power, 
moral considerations, regard to other nations and 
to the interests of humanity as a whole, and the 
necessity for maintaining the social equilibrium. 
Transgression of these limits would be unwise or 
unjust, and the authority representing sovereignty 
would run the risk of being overthrown and re- 
placed by another authority which had the con- 
fidence of the people. This in fact is the proof that 
sovereignty rests ultimately with the people as a 
whole and not with the group in power. 

The limits of power are obvious enough. If a 
government exceed these limits on a matter of 
minor importance, for instance in the case of a 
particular law, the result will be that provisions of 
that kw will be ignored by the people and that the 
government will be unable to enforce them. It is 
the duty of the citizens to resist any law or other 
measure which violates their interests or the prin- 
ciples of public morality. On a matter of major 
importance a government cannot exceed the limits 
of power without being thrown out, either by a 
popular vote, or by revolution, as the case may be. 
By depriving the Opposition of their rights as citi- 
zens (as under the Bolshevist rule in Russia) a 
particular government may be able to remain in 
power longer than it would have done in normal 
times ; but under such conditions they are no longer 
the representatives of a sovereign people. They 
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are actually sovereign, but in the capacity of ty- 
rants. Moreover, we must remember that no sys- 
tem of tyranny can last long. This has been 
pointed out already by Aristotle. "No forms of 
government," he said, "are so short-lived as oli- 
garchy and tyranny." 

It is clear that the moral limits to sovereignty 
must vary in accordance with the moral standard 
of each nation. These limits are recognized gen- 
erally, except by certain extremist movements. 

Apparently the Socialists have never realized 
that the sovereignty of the State-authorities must 
be limited by moral considerations. It is interest- 
ing to compare their attitude in this respect with 
the theory of force preached by Spinoza. 

According to the principle of jus naturae as in- 
terpreted by Spinoza, "the body and mind of a 
dominion have as much right as they have power," 
and "each citizen does and has nothing, but what 
he may by the general decree of the commonwealth 
defend." In other words the authority of a gov- 
ernment should be limited by nothing but its own 
power. 

An identical principle lies at the back of the So- 
cialist mind. Any party which commands a major- 
ity in Parliament has, according to Socialism, the 
right to pass laws confiscating private property. 
Once this principle is granted the authority of the 
State seems to be extended to the very limits of 
its power. 
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That State-action must not in any case be im- 
moral or injurious to innocent people has been 
emphasized by many writers on sovereignty from 
Jean Bodin to Lord Hugh Cecil. The latter sup- 
ports his arguments by presenting the following 
extreme case: "Suppose it were shown that the 
interests of medicine would be greatly assisted by 
experiments in vivisection upon a human being, 
no consideration of the advantage to the common 
good, however great that advantage might be, 
would justify the State in vivisecting one of its 
citizens. We would recoil in horror from such a 
proposal even if the victim were a criminal, but 
much more if he were an innocent man." 

For the Socialist State no such moral limitation 
of its authority would exist. If it were lawful for 
a government representing a majority in Parlia- 
ment to confiscate the private property of some 
and give it to others, the consequence would ob- 
viously be that the same government would have 
a right to put groups of citizens to death for the 
mere reason that they were undesirable from the 
Socialist point of view. In fact, this line of action 
has actually been taken by the Socialist leaders in 
Russia, Finland, the Baltic States, and other coun- 
tries where Socialist principles have been put into 
practice. 

The exercise of sovereignty with regard to prop- 
erty is a most important problem. In a preceding 
chapter we have seen the danger of excessive State- 
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interference with private ownership, since it leads 
inevitably to serious disturbances of the social 
equilibrium. Let us consider here the moral aspect 
of the problem, that we may understand the moral 
limits to sovereignty in this respect. 

It is common experience that new and easy ac- 
cess to wealth may open the door to all sorts of 
misery and may ruin the lives of those who would 
have led a happy life so long as they remained poor. 
However, the psychological foundation of the 
claim for the equal distribution of wealth is easy 
to understand, human nature being such that very 
often man desires most that which he does not 
possess. 

At a hasty glance there may seem to be some 
moral justification for this claim, but it is only 
apparent. In fact it is no more justifiable than the 
equally impracticable and absurd claim that all men 
should be equal in size, equal in health and equal 
in happiness. Further, we must not forget the im- 
portant fact that, very often, man is happier when 
he has something to which he can look forward 
than when he has got everything and has nothing 
to desire. That is the point where the Hedonist 
theories of pleasure and the ethics of Socialism 
break down hopelessly. Finally we must remember 
that, even though it could hardly be laid down as 
a general rule, Nature frequently distributes its 
gifts with justice. A poor man may be healthy and 
strong, or possess other qualities for which a 
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wealthy man might be willing to give all his for- 
tune. It is in no way certain that equal distribution 
of wealth would lead to a more equal distribution 
of happiness. 

Supposing there were a society in which every- 
body was equally rich, equally healthy and equally 
lazy, where nobody was ever hungry, thirsty or 
tired, where there was never a necessity for strain- 
ing one's power to the uttermost, where there was 
no suffering and therefore no opportunity for help- 
fulness and charity, where there was no reward for 
Individual ability and deeds of valour, where gener- 
osity and noble qualities were never needed and 
did not count, where in fact everything was equal, 
uniform and colourless — would it be pleasant to 
live in a society of that kind? Should we not be 
longing to go f back to the battles and strain and 
even sufferings of our present life? Finally, we 
must remember that for many the safest and short- 
est way to real and lasting happiness leads through 
reverses and even sufferings. 

From all this we see that the claims for an equal 
distribution of wealth have no moral foundation. 
This fact of itself proves sufficiently that these 
claims cannot be based on rights, because If they 
were there would always be the moral obligation to 
meet them. Moreover, we must remember that 
for a citizen to own a great fortune is not a privi- 
lege conferred on him and other wealthy people 
only, for all citizens have the same right. The 
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property of any citizen would enjoy the same pro- 
tection from the State should he become wealthy 
by inheritance, by the exercise of business-foresight, 
by thrift or even by chance. 

In fact to equalize the distribution of wealth by 
confiscation, thus making people unequal before the 
law, would amount to the same as remedying a 
fictitious injustice by committing a real one. It is 
the undoubted right of the citizens to resist such 
a law by all the means in their power. 

From the moral point of view the case for pre- 
vention of destitution is far stronger than that for 
equal distribution of wealth. The principle that 
State-interference is justifiable in order to relieve 
the poor was recognized by the Poor Law of Queen 
Elizabeth, and there is no political Party to-day 
which would dispute that principle. On the other 
hand, there is considerable disagreement between 
the Parties as to the motives for this attitude. 

Some hold that the claim for protection is one of 
justice, whereas others deny this and consider that 
State-interference in such a case is a matter of 
national charity, or gratitude for services rendered, 
or simply one of expediency. No one of these 
views seems quite satisfactory, because in the 
problem of relieving the poor the matter of charity 
very largely coincides with that of justice. But 
it is clear that relief on charitable grounds should 
never go beyond what is demanded by justice. 
Therefore State-interference should be limited 
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strictly to cases of real urgency, and not aim at an 
equalization of the distribution of wealth. 

We might distinguish between those cases of 
destitution which are self-inflicted and those which 
are the result either of illness, accident, infirmity 
or old-age, or of a temporary displacement of the 
social equilibrium. In the former cases the chari- 
table motive for State-interference is more promi- 
nent, whereas in the latter the demand for justice 
predominates, because it is the duty of the State 
to protect the citizens against sufferings caused 
through no fault of their own. The claim upon the 
State is particularly strong when the sufferings are 
the result of a displacement of the social equilib- 
rium for which the State-authorities are them- 
selves wholly or partly responsible. 

Take the case of a post-war depression like the 
present one, where the whole equilibrium of society 
has been disturbed. It Is clear that the workers 
thrown out of employment because of the depres- 
sion have a special claim for protection from the 
State. In this case unemployment is not self-in- 
flicted, for even if the workers were willing to ac- 
cept wages below the level of subsistence the indus- 
trial situation is such that the unemployed would 
nevertheless find no employment. It can hardly be 
said that in this case State-interference for the re- 
lief of the workers is a matter of charity. When 
destitution is caused by a displacement of the social 
equilibrium the State merely fulfils one of its ob- 
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jects in bringing relief to the suffering citizens. But 
the State must be careful to keep within the limits 
of sound economy, not prolonging the crisis by 
lavish expenditure and indiscriminate relief. 

The long-established system of jurisprudence 
based upon rights has proved inconvenient to cer- 
tain modern schools of thought; these have ven- 
tured to turn the whole system upside down by the 
simple means of declaring that society should be 
organized primarily for the performance of duties, 
not for the maintenance of rights, and that the 
rights which it protects should be only those which 
are necessary for the discharge of social obliga- 
tions. By this is meant that there should be no 
right of inheritance and that the right to protec- 
tion of property should be limited to very small 
fortunes. A brilliant idea intended to form the 
nucleus of a Socialist moral philosophy I 

What the advocates of this new system of moral 
philosophy apparently do not understand is this, 
that it would be contrary to the principles of 
public morality to take away protection from one 
but grant it to another. Moreover, they do not 
realize that the present organization of society, 
based on rights, is at the same time the most 
perfect organization for the discharge of 
obligations. 

Their ideas have been dealt with in this connec- 
tion not because they are of any great importance 
but because they are closely connected with the 
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pluralistic theories of sovereignty developed by 
Leon Duguit and H. J. Laski. 

Duguit thinks that the conception of sovereignty 
must change with the development of the State- 
functions. So long as the State was merely an 
organization for protection and defence the inter- 
pretation of sovereignty as the supreme and indi- 
visible power of the State-authorities held good. 
In Duguit's opinion, however, the modern State is 
chiefly concerned with the promotion of welfare, 
and society should be organized primarily for the 
fulfilment of public service. Under these conditions 
the older conception of sovereignty is no longer 
possible. Emphasis must be laid more upon the 
duties of the State than upon its sovereign rights. 
The characteristic feature of the State is no longer 
sovereignty, strictly speaking, but public service. 

Laski goes a step further in declaring that the 
sovereignty of the State is neither absolute nor 
indivisible, and that the actions of the State are not 
entitled to any special degree of moral sanction. 
There are social groups within the State, such as 
trade-unions and other associations, which fulfil im- 
portant services to the community; and these or- 
ganizations have as great a claim to sovereignty 
as the State, which has to compete with them for 
the support of the individuals. 

The great mistakes of Duguit and Laski are 
largely due to the fact that they do not distinguish 
between the sovereignty of the people, which is 
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supreme, and the representative sovereignty of the 
State-authorities which is limited. 

The suggestion that the trade-unions and other 
associations should be raised to a position of sov- 
ereignty is absurd. It would mean that they would 
be placed outside the ordinary law and would be 
authorized to legislate especially for themselves 
and their members. 

This would result in their being given complete 
liberty to choose their methods, and then they might 
easily be tempted to terrorize the community to 
further their own private interests. Other or- 
ganizations (such as employers' associations, joint- 
stock companies and sects) would of course be jus- 
tified in claiming the same freedom. It stands 
to reason that any community attempting social re- 
form on these lines would be faced immediately 
with chaos and anarchy. Moreover, it would lead 
to a dissolution of national bonds. Many of these 
organizations, being founded on an international 
basis, would obviously act on international lines, 
and an organization in one country would be at 
liberty to interfere with the internal conditions of 
other nations. 

The above reasons are sufficient proof that it is 
impossible to place any organizations, however 
strong or beneficent, outside the law of their coun- 
try, and that no organization other than the State 
itself can be allowed sovereign rights. 

On the other hand, the recognition by the State 
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of many associations as representative bodies has 
actually taken place, and in most countries they 
are represented on various government-boards 
dealing with matters within their special spheres of 
activity. This means that the State has begun to 
recognize their usefulness for avoiding conflicts and 
facilitating the settlement of disputes. But it is 
from the point of view of expediency alone that 
States have found it worth their while to allocate 
some of their powers to such representative bodies. 
It is a mistake to think that because the State has 
recognized these bodies as useful for public service 
it has thereby surrendered some of its sovereignty. 

There are those who argue that the whole theory 
of sovereignty must be altered, since the State is no 
longer a sovereign unit but merely a federation of 
mutually sovereign groups. However, we must re- 
member that so long as the State keeps the whole 
field of legislation and justice to itself there can 
never be any question of other sovereign groups 
within the nation. 

In this connection a few words may be said about 
the proposal to introduce a new electoral system 
based on professional groups. The advocates of 
that system have criticized severely the present 
system, of representation on the ground that it is 
founded on a territorial basis and therefore affords 
no proper representation of the interests of the va- 
rious groups of citizens. People living in the same 
constituency, they argue, have fewer interests in 
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common than those who belong to the same social 
group or profession, such as farmers, manufactur- 
ers, manual workers, merchants. State-employees, 
etc. For this reason they consider that rep- 
resentation on professional lines would be more 
satisfactory, and would further the real interests 
of the citizens more adequately than the present 
system. 

Undoubtedly there is something to be said in 
favour of such aj, system, but very likely it would 
never work in practice. The advantage of the sys- 
tem would be that it might afford a better guaran- 
tee than the present system against excessive influ- 
ence on the government by one particular group of 
citizens. A purely industrialist or a purely labour 
government could never exist under such a system. 
On the other hand, it would mean an intrusion on 
the individual liberty of the electors who could 
vote only for the representatives of their own class 
or profession. Moreover, this system w;ould in- 
crease rather than smooth down the differences be- 
tween social classes and groups. 

A characteristic feature of the present system is 
that, to a large extent, the members of Parliament 
do not represent the interests of a particular class 
or profession but stand for the welfare of the na- 
tion as a whole. It is in this light that they have to 
consider all matters of policy — economic or not. 
This system undoubtedly makes the adjustment of 
differences easier than if matters were to be dealt 
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with primarily with regard to the selfish interests 
of classes or professions, as would be the inevitable 
result of a system of professional representation. 
Matters would be presented on lines of naked self- 
interest, and a united national poliq^ would be ren- 
dered almost impossible. 



CHAPTER VI 

SOVEREIGNTY AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

"As all the world is aware, the League of Nations, in 
its present shape, is not the League designed by the 
framers of the Covenant." 

Austen Chamberlain 

In what way and to what extent the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations has affected the 
sovereignty of its Members is one of the most in- 
teresting problems of political theory to-day. But 
before entering upon this vexed and much disputed 
question let us consider briefly the conditions which 
led up to the establishment of this organi- 
zation. 

During the last generation, industry, commerce 
and finance have developed more and more on in- 
ternational lines, and nations have become more 
dependent upon each other than they have been at 
any previous period in the history of man. This is 
very largely the result of the rapid development 
of the means of transport and communication which 
has rendered possible not only the long-distance 
conveyance of raw material, food-stuffs and manu- 
factured goods, but also the immediate transmission 
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of orders by telegraph, from one corner of the 
globe to another. This development has enabled 
nations to conquer new markets for their trade and 
to compete effectively with distant nations and 
peoples of other continents. This in turn has 
caused a considerable change in the industrial dis- 
tribution of the world, leading to greater special- 
ization. Most countries have had to re-frame their 
industries and trade to fit the new conditions. They 
have been compelled to concentrate their productive 
powers on those industries for which their natural 
conditions are most favourable, and to rely to a 
much larger extent than formerly on the import of 
standard products from other countries. The re- 
sult of it all has been that nations have become 
far less independent than they were at earlier 
periods, both as regards the necessities of life and 
as regards raw material for their industries. 

It is clear that every disturbance of this system 
of international distribution must seriously affect 
the conditions of the various nations. Thus, for in- 
stance, an economic crisis In one country rapidly 
spreads to other countries. The system is so inter- 
woven, and competition is so keen, that an im- 
provement of the social conditions of the workers 
by factory-laws, shorter working-time, and higher 
wages, cannot be carried out by one country alone 
without the risk of ruining its industries. Here in- 
ternational regulations are absolutely essential. 

The situation created by a war shows most 
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clearly the interdependence of nations. A war 
going on in one part of the world is certain to lead 
to an industrial boom elsewhere, and in the same 
way the cessation of hostilities is bound to cause 
depression. Moreover, experience in the Great 
War has proved that the disturbance of the indus- 
trial system and the cutting-off of supplies may 
cause grievances, not only to the combatants, but 
also to neutrals who ordinarily rely on these sup- 
plies received in exchange for their goods. 

Finally, we must remember that there are com- 
panies and firms in every nation which possess or- 
ganizations abroad, and that the commercial and 
industrial interdependence of modern communities 
and the facilities for travelling have enormously 
increased the circulation of people outside their own 
countries. Companies as well as individuals need 
diplomatic protection, and the settlement of legal 
matters arising out of their commercial or other 
activities abroad ought to be possible. Traffic by 
land, sea and air, postal and telegraphic communi- 
cations and labour and industrial conditions all 
need to be regulated by international conventions. 

As a result a vast system of International agree- 
ments has gradually developed. By these agree- 
ments the various States have accepted obligations 
or undertaken to refrain from certain actions in 
order to facilitate international relations. In this 
way limits have been imposed on the activities of 
the contracting parties, but it seems a mistake to 
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argue that the sovereignty of the respective States 
is thereby impaired, since each State has entered 
into these agreements of its own free will and for 
its own benefit. 

It is important to distinguish between, on the 
one hand, an ordinary convention according to 
which the contracting parties undertake certain ob- 
ligations under clearly defined circumstances, and, 
on the other hand, a pledge to certain conduct or 
actions — as under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations or the Protocol — ^before the circumstances 
of the case are known, and leaving the initiative to 
an outside body such as the Council of the League. 
In the former instance the sovereignty of the States 
is preserved, whereas in the latter they have con- 
tracted out of important sovereign rights. I will 
return to this matter presently in connection with 
my investigation into the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

The Idea of preventing wars by international 
organization Is old, but it was not until the First 
Hague Conference that this idea took a definite 
shape. The Great War produced the necessary in- 
centive for another great step In the same direc- 
tion and the League of Nations came into exist- 
ence. 

The Covenant, under which the League of Na- 
tions was established, is a typical product of the 
atmosphere which prevailed at the Peace Confer- 
ence. It Is a peculiar mixture of great statesman- 
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ship, sublime idealism, and implacability almost 
bordering on pig-headedness — all characteristic 
features of the negotiations at Versailles. 

The first great error was to combine the Cove- 
nant with the Peace Treaty, a fact for which Presi- 
dent Wilson, mainly, was responsible. He assumed 
that he might in this way get round his political 
opponents who were in favour of the Treaty but 
opposed to the Covenant. However, he reckoned 
without his host. As we know, his plans were baf- 
fled by Congress, which decided to reject the whole 
Treaty rather than ratify the Covenant. 

There is no doubt that American co-operation 
within the League of Nations .might have been se- 
cured if only their chief representative had pursued 
the wiser course of ascertaining public opinion in 
his country and laying its desiderata before the 
Peace Conference, instead of, as he did, deliber- 
ately keeping Congress out of touch with the ne- 
gotiations. In fact his autocratic disposition made 
him go even so far as to keep his own staff in ig- 
norance of important matters, thereby placing them 
in the humiliating position of having to gather 
necessary information from the representatives of 
other nations at the Conference. It was inevitable 
that a policy of this kind should result in suspicion 
and confusion. 

No nation was more keenly interested in the 
establishment of the League than the United States. 
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This is most important to remember, not only be- 
cause the American support was needed urgently 
— since both Russia and Germany were left outside 
the League — but also because the Covenant under 
which the League was set up was framed on the 
clear understanding that the United States would 
become one of the leading powers of the League. 
It was obvious, therefore, that the American re- 
fusal to join the League would lead to confusion 
and considerably handicap the League from the 
very beginning of its activity. 

According to the Covenant the League of Na- 
tions was set up in order to promote international 
co-operation and maintain international peace and 
security by the following rules of conduct: the ac- 
ceptance of obligations not to resort to war; the 
establishment of open, just and honourable rela- 
tions between nations ; the firm establishment of the 
understandings of international law; the mainte- 
nance of justice; and, a scrupulous respect for all 
treaty-obligations in the dealings of organized peo- 
ples with each other. 

It has been denied over and over again, even in 
authoritative quarters, that the provisions of the 
Covenant have Impaired In any way the sovereignty 
of the States affiliated to the League. The Cove- 
nant, it is true, preserves the sovereignty of the 
members in so far as amendments of the Covenant 
and decisions of the League are concerned; but, 
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as we shall see presently, the ratification of the 
Covenant means that the signatories have con- 
tracted out of important sovereign rights. 

It is not compulsory for any State to join the 
League, and Members are at liberty to withdraw 
from the League after two years' notice provided 
they have fulfilled all their international obligations 
and obligations under the Covenant. 

Amendments to the Covenant take effect when 
ratified by a majority of all States affiliated to the 
League, provided the States represented on the 
Council (the Great Powers and six Minor Powers) 
have unanimously agreed to the amendment. No 
such amendment shall bind any Member of the 
League which signifies its dissent therefrom, but 
in that case it shall cease to be a Member. 

This provision* is obviously intended to safe- 
guard the sovereignty of the several States. It is 
quite conceivable, however, that a situation might 
arise in which it would be most inconvenient for a 
nation to place itself outside the protection of the 
League, and that to avoid this it may be compelled 
to agree to an amendment — ^passed by a majority 
of the other Members — to which it would not oth- 
erwise give its consent. 

As regards matters which do not concern the 
Covenant the Members are secured complete sov- 
ereignty. Thus no decision of substance can be 

•As it stands this provision clearly makes it possible for a 
Member to withdraw from the League without observing the 
special stipulations for withdrawal. 
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passed, either in the Assembly or in the Council, 
without the unanimous consent of all the Members 
represented at the meeting. To avoid deadlock 
arising out of this provision it has been found 
necessary to turn certain resolutions into recom- 
mendations which are passed by a majority-vote. 
Neither a decision nor a recommendation becomes 
binding on a government until it has been ratified 
by it. Thus the vote of the representatives on the 
Council or the Assembly cannot commit a nation 
to any policy; but since these representatives are 
acting on instructions from their respective govern- 
ments their votes undoubtedly indicate the attitude 
of these governments. 

Whereas by the provisions referred to above the 
sovereignty of the various States has been pre- 
served, there are several clauses in the Covenant 
which imply a surrender of sovereign rights to the 
League. 

Under Article lo of the Covenant the Members 
of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial in- 
tegrity and existing political independence of all 
Members of the League. In case of any aggres- 
sion or in case of any threat or danger of such ag- 
gression, the Council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 

Article 1 1 declares that any war or threat of war, 
whether immediately affecting any Member of the 
League or not, is a matter of concern to the whole 
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League, and that the League shall take any action 
that may be deemed wise arid effectual to safeguard 
international peace. 

In Article 12 the Members pledge themselves to 
submit any dispute which may arise between them 
to either arbitration, judicial settlement, or inquiry 
by the Council. They agree that in no case will 
they resort to war until three months after the 
award by the arbitrators, the judicial decision, or 
the report of the Council — the award or decision 
to be made within a reasonable time, and the report 
of the Council to be presented within six months 
of the date of the submission of the dispute. 

Should any Member of the League resort to war 
in disregard of these provisions it shall ipso facto 
be deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all other Members of the League, who undertake 
immediately to subject it to the severance of all 
trade or financial relations. Moreover, the Mem- 
bers of the League agree to prohibit all intercourse 
between their nationals and the nationals of the 
offending State, and also to prevent all intercourse 
between that nation and other nations, whether 
they are Members of the League or not. The 
Members undertake to support each other mutually 
in the financial and economic measures which are 
carried out under this article (16), and to afford 
passage through their territory to the forces of 
any nations co-operating to protect the covenants 
of the League, Finally, it shall be the duty of the 
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Council in such case to recommend what effective 
military, naval, and air force each Member of the 
League shall contribute to the armed forces used 
for the protection of the Covenants. 

Article 1 7 contains the remarkable provision that 
Members have to fulfil these oMigations also in the 
event of a dispute between a Member and a State 
which is not affiliated to the League, provided that 
this latter on invitation has refused to join the 
League and resorts to war contrary to the provi- 
sions of Article 12. 

Finally, we must draw attention to the stipulation 
of Article 1 8 that every treaty or international en- 
gagement shall be duly registered and published 
by the Secretariat of the League and that It shall 
not be binding on the parties until It has been thus 
registered. 

It is obvious that every State signing the Cov- 
enant of the League has pledged itself through 
the above provisions to surrender Important sov- 
ereign rights. Not only has its freedom to declare 
war been restricted considerably, but it is liable to 
be dragged into a war contrary to Its own will, 
either against a Member which has broken its 
pledges under the Covenant, or against a State 
which is not a Member of the League. It has not, 
it is true, pledged Itself to undertake military opera- 
tions, although It might be expected to do so ; but 
it is bound by the terms of the Covenant to permit 
the transport of foreign troops through its terri- 
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tory, and also to prevent all intercourse with a 
nation on which the League has decided to exercise 
economic pressure, however much it may be de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of undisturbed finan- 
cial and commercial relations with that country. 
Finally, it has agreed not to accept any secret trea- 
ties as legally binding. 

However much it may be denied that the Cove- 
nant affects the sovereignty of the States affiliated 
to the League, consideration of the above provi- 
sions of the document is sufficient proof that the 
sovereignty of the States has been impaired. Al- 
though sovereignty has been preserved as regards 
decisions of the League, the signatories have 
pledged themselves definitely to perform certain 
acts, and to refrain from others, without any reser- 
vation with regard to the circumstances of each 
case. Thus, if a Member of the League, whoever 
it is, resort to war in contravention to the provi- 
sions of the Covenant, and if a State which is not a 
Member attack one of the signatories without ob- 
serving these provisions, all other Members have 
pledged themselves to apply economic sanctions and 
grant free passage of troops. To act to the con- 
trary would mean a clear breach of their pledges 
under the Covenant. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the signatories 
have surrendered their right to decide in each par- 
ticular case whether or no they will join in the ac- 
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tion against the offending State. In fact this was 
one of the main reasons why the United States 
Congress repudiated the Covenant. 

The famous resolution of the Senate on March 
19th, 1920, contained the following reservations 
with regard to Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant: 

"The United States assumes no obligation 
to preserve the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any other country by the em- 
ployment of its military or naval forces, its re- 
sources, or any form of economic discrimination, 
or to interfere in any way in controversies be- 
tween nations, including all controversies relat- 
ing to territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence, whether Members of the League or 
not, under the provisions of Article 10, or to em- 
ploy the military or naval forces of the United 
States, under any Article of the Treaty for any 
purpose, unless in any particular case the Con- 
gress, which, under the Constitution, has the sole 
power to declare war or authorise the employ- 
ment of the military or naval forces of the 
United States, shall, in the exercise of full liberty 
of action, by act or joint resolution so provide." 

"The United States reserves the right to per- 
mit, in its discretion, the nationals of a cove- 
nant-breaking State, as defined in Article 16 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, residing 
within the United States or in countries other 
than such covenant-breaking State, to continue 
their commercial, financial, and personal rela- 
tions with the nationals of the United States." 

These reservations show clearly that the Senate 
was fully aware of the great responsibility which 
acceptance of the above Articles would involve. 
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Canada also disapproved of the intrusion upon 
sovereignty which a strict interpretation of Article 
lo undoubtedly meant, and at the First Assembly 
of the League of Nations her delegates proposed 
the abolition of this Article. This proposal was 
never carried, but the Second Assembly appointed 
a Committee to inquire into the matter. The find- 
ing of this Committee was that Article lo involved 
no obligation to prevent the status quo from being 
changed by war, but merely the duty to prevent 
any such change arising from a war started in con- 
travention of the Covenant's provisions for media- 
tion and delay. This obvious misinterpretation 
only made matters worse, and at the Third Assem- 
bly the Canadian delegation proposed two new 
amendments. 

The first amendment provided that the Council, 
when advising upon the means by which the terri- 
torial integrity and the existing political independ- 
ence of a Member should be protected, should take 
"into account the political and geographical cir- 
cumstances of each State." 

The second amendment was as follows: "The 
opinion given by the Council in such cases shall be 
regarded as a matter of the highest importance, 
and shall be taken into consideration by all Mem- 
bers of the League, which shall use their utmost 
endeavours to conform to the conclusion of the 
Council; but no Member shall be under the obliga- 
tion to engage in any act of war without the consent 
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of its Parliament, Legislature or other representa- 
tive body." 

It was obvious that this clear-cut amendment, 
had little chance of being carried since it would 
never meet with the approval of certain States who 
jealously guard every word in the Covenant that 
sounds like protection, even if this protection is 
only imaginary. The matter was adjourned to the 
Fourth Assembly, and meanwhile the Coiyicil made 
an inquiry as to the opinions of the various govern- 
ments regarding Article lo and the Canadian 
amendment. This inquiry showed with remarkable 
clearness how urgently an amendment was needed, 
since the Members differed widely as to the inter- 
pretation of Article lo. However, an amendment 
of this Article was certain to be defeated. In- 
stead, the following "interpretative resolution" 
was proposed : 

"It is for the constitutional authorities of each 
Member to decide, in reference to the obligation 
of preserving the independence and the integrity 
of the territory of Members, in what degree the 
Member is bound to assure the execution of this ob- 
ligation by employment of its military forces." 

But even this resolution, supported by the repre- 
sentatives of the British Empire, France, Italy, 
Sweden, Spain, Holland, Belgium, Japan, etc., was 
defeated. Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, Es- 
thonia, Latvia and Lithuania — all nations which 
are likely to need rather than yield protection — ab- 
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stained from voting. The motion fell on the single 
vote of Persia, which voted against it. However, 
the President of the Assembly did not declare the 
motion rejected since in his opinion it could not be 
argued that the Assembly in voting as it had done 
had pronounced in favour of the opposite interpre- 
tation. 

This decision and the remarks in the British Re- 
port on the Assembly that the resolution "though 
of no binding effect, will no doubt in practice have 
a great influence on the conduct of Members," 
throw some light on the working and procedure of 
the international Parliament. In fact they prove 
clearly that the Covenant, at least as regards those 
propositions which have been found impracticable 
by a majority of the signatories but can only be al- 
tered by a unanimous vote, is a mere "scrap of 
paper." 

The tacit consent to such a state of affairs is 
hardly compatible with the spirit that ought to gov- 
ern the actions of the League of Nations. 

Another Article of the Covenant which has been 
subject to keen controversies is Article i6. As we 
have seen, this Article, too, affects directly the 
sovereignty of the individual States aifiliated to the 
League. The original text of this clause is still in 
force, although amendments have been passed and 
ratified by several Members. 

The main provisions of this Article are as fol- 
lows: 
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( I ) Members resorting to war in defiance of the 
Covenant's provisions shall be subjected 
immediately to economic sanctions by all 
other Members. 

( 2 ) The Council shall recommend what military 
measures shall be taken against the aggres- 
sor. 

(3) The Members shall support each other 
financially so as to minimize the economic 
inconveniences of the above measures. 

(4) They shall afford free passage of troops 
through their territories. 

The question of amending this Article was taken 
up by the Second Assembly at the wish of the 
smaller nations, who pointed out that the obliga- 
tions under it might prove fatal to a Minor Power 
if applied to a great neighbour. In accordance 
with their demand several amendments were 
adopted which aimed at making the Article more 
elastic and less severe. Thus all reference to mili- 
tary measures and transport of troops was cut out ; 
the Council had to give its opinion as to whether 
a breach of the Covenant had actually taken place 
and to notify the Members as to the date they 
recommend for the application of economic sanc- 
tions; and finally the Council may, in the case of 
particular Members, postpone the coming into force 
of any of the measures provided for in the Article. 

It is doubtful whether on the whole these amend- 
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ments are any improvement on the original text. 
First of all, the removal of every reference to mili- 
tary measures tends to weaken the Covenant. 
What should be prevented is not military action 
in support of the Covenant, but all undue intrusion 
on the sovereignty of the individual States. If 
only the freedom of the Members to decide for 
themselves through their respective parliaments 
whether they will join in the measures recom- 
mended by the League is recognized, reference to 
military measures is justified and will strengthen 
the position of the League. Nor is the removal of 
the clause concerning the transport of troops 
through Members' territories an improvement on 
the original text, since this clause Is essential for 
the fulfilment of the other engagements under Arti- 
cle i6.- 

The provision In the amendment that the Council 
has to decide (in the case of a Member resorting 
to war) whether a breach of the Covenant has 
actually taken place, and when the application of 
economic sanctions has to begin (according to Arti- 
cle 1 6 of the Covenant they have to be applied 
immediately), does not restore the right of the 
Members to decide for themselves In each case 
whether they will apply economic sanctions or not, 
should the opinion expressed by the Council be 
unanimous. If, on the other hand, unanimity Is 
not reached — either because there Is not a clear 
case, or because one or several Members of the 
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Council (seeing that such measures might involve 
a serious danger to the peace of the world) oppose 
the application of sanctions — then all other Mem- 
bers are free to act as they think right. Whatever 
attitude they may take, there cannot then be a ques- 
tion of a de jure breach of the Covenant, though 
their refusal to act might mean a de facto violation 
thereof. 

The best way out of the difficulty seems to be 
to leave every Member to decide for himself in 
each case whether he will or will not apply economic 
or military sanctions. 

The present position is all the more untenable 
as several Members have declared that, according 
to their interpretation of the Covenant, their re- 
spective parliaments still retain complete freedom 
as regards the application of sanctions. 

Article i8 of the Covenant, declaring secret 
treaties invalid, has g^ven rise to considerable criti- 
cism, and the question of amending this Article has 
been raised on several occasions. 

Thus, early in the proceedings, the First Assem- 
bly of the League requested the Council to appoint 
a Committee to inquire into the matter. This Com- 
mittee in its report recommended that technical 
conventions should be exempted from registration 
and that non-registration of a treaty should merely 
imply that no appeal to the League could be made 
for the fulfilment of Its provisions; it should not 
mean that the terms of the treaty were void. An 
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amendment of the Covenant on these lines would 
obviously have meant, firstly, the sanctioning by 
the League of the principle of concluding secret 
military agreements; and, secondly, that secret 
treaties were matters of no concern to the League 
or international jurisdiction. The Committee 
based their recommendations on the assumption 
that the standard of international morality was not 
sufficiently high to render possible a general ap- 
plication of the above Article. 

In fact, subsequent events have proved that the 
assumption of the Committee was correct. Thus, 
military agreements have been concluded between 
various States of which the provisions are kept 
secret. Although registered by the Secretariat they 
have not been published in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Covenant. 

The Assembly refused to carry the amendment 
of the Committee, but for the prestige of the 
League it is to be hoped that the matter will be 
taken up again. To ensure the settlement of this 
question there are only two alternatives : either to 
leave the clause as it stands and insist strictly upon 
its application, or else so to amend it in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Committee as to 
make it agree with the present situation. It is 
high time that the practice of maintaining a clause, 
which the signatory powers are free to violate and 
interpret as they like, should be stopped. 

After having pursued for several years a policy 
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of moderation, the League suddenly swerved, turn- 
ing ambitious almost to the point of aggressiveness. 
Several causes contributed to this result. The 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance had fallen through, 
and the governments in Paris, Prague and Warsaw 
turned to the League of Nations for guarantees of 
the Versailles divisions of Central Europe. More- 
over, the Socialists and Radicals in Great Britain 
and France had been successful at the polls and 
were seeking an opportunity to demonstrate that 
they were more peace-loving than their prede- 
cessors. 

This sudden change of policy found expression in 
the adoption by the Fifth Assembly of the draft 
Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes. Although the prospects for the ac- 
ceptance of the Protocol, even in a modified form, 
seem very slight, it is nevertheless a most im- 
portant document which is worthy of careful con- 
sideration. In this connection we shall consider its 
provisions merely with regard to their relation to 
the Covenant and to the sovereignty of Members. 
In the following chapter it will be examined in con- 
nection with the general problem of security. 

Even a cursory glance at the Protocol reveals, 
not only dangerous traps and impracticable pro- 
posals, but also the fact that it tends to defeat its 
own ends — that is, to create wars instead of pre- 
venting them. 

It should not be denied that the Protocol might 
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clear certain ambiguous points in the Covenant. 
But this explicitness, partly at any rate, would be 
bought at the price of even greater restrictions on 
the sovereignty of the States than those already 
imposed by the Covenant. There is a lack of pro- 
portion between the obligations imposed and the 
likelihood of their fulfilment which would make the 
whole system of the League artificial and imprac- 
ticable. 

The object of the Protocol is "to facilitate the 
reduction and limitation of armaments provided 
for in Article 9 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations by guaranteeing the security of States 
through the development of methods for the 
pacific settlement of all international disputes and 
the effective condemnation of aggressive war." 

Whereas the Covenant, as it stands, is open to 
several interpretations as regards Members' obli- 
gations in the case of a war started in contraven- 
tion of the provisions for mediation and delay, the 
Protocol intends to make only one interpretation 
possible. 

According to M. Benes, the Chairman and rap- 
porteur of one of the two Committees drafting the 
Protocol, the present position is this: 

If in the case of a dispute mediation is unsuccess- 
ful and war breaks out, the Council, if unanimous, 
has to express an opinion as to which party is 
guilty. The Members of the League then decide 
for themselves whether this opinion is justified and 
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if so whether the obligations to apply economic 
sanctions should become operative. It then has, 
by a unanimous decision, to recommend military 
sanctions. If unanimity cannot be obtained, the 
Council ceases to take action and each party is 
practically free to act as it chooses. At present 
a State seeking to elude the obligations of the 
Covenant can reckon on two means of escape : the 
Council's recommendations need not be followed; 
or the Council may fail to obtain unanimity, mak- 
ing impossible any declaration of aggression, so 
that no obligation to apply military sanctions will 
be imposed and everyone will remain free to act 
as he chooses. These two loopholes would be 
closed by the Protocol. 

We do not think that this interpretation cor- 
responds quite with the actual meaning of the 
Covenant and if it expresses the official opinion of 
the League it is another proof of the ambiguity of 
that document. 

Really to understand the provisions of the 
Covenant with regard to the prevention of aggres- 
sive wars it is necessary to distinguish between the 
provisions of Articles lo and i6. 

As we know, the former has been interpreted by 
a Committee in such a way as to involve no obliga- 
tion on any Member to prevent all wars of ag- 
gression but only wars started in defiance of the 
Covenant's provisions for mediation and delay. 
Properly interpreted, however, this Article means 
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that the Members have undertaken to prevent all 
aggressive wars. But in the absence of any pro- 
vision to ensure the fulfilment of their obligations 
under Article lo other than that the Council shall 
advise upon the means to be adopted therefor, 
the Members of the League are free to judge as to 
the extent to which they will follow the recom- 
mendations of the Council, provided that the war 
of aggression does not come under the provisions 
of Article i6. 

If in the case of a dispute mediation is unsuccess- 
ful and war breaks out, the Council can under 
Article 16 take no action unless war is started in 
contravention of the provisions concerning media- 
tion and delay. 

If, on the other hand, a breach of these pro- 
visions has taken place {e.g., if one or both parties 
to a dispute have resorted to war earlier than 
stipulated in Article 12), and if this fact has been 
confirmed through a unanimous resolution of the 
Council, then the Members immediately have to 
apply economic sanctions. Thus they are not free 
to decide and act according to their own judgment 
of the case. 

As regards military action the position is dif- 
ferent. Here the measures to be taken depend 
upon recommendations by the Council. These 
recommendations should be based on a unanimous 
decision, since it is one "of substance." It rests 
with the respective governments to decide if, and 
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to what extent, they will follow the recommenda- 
tions of the Council as regards military measures. 

Let us now consider what would be the situation 
if the Protocol were carried. 

In Article 2 of the Protocol "the signatory 
States agree in no case to resort to war w'ith one 
another or against a State which, if the occasion 
arises, accepts all obligations hereinafter set out, 
except in the case of resistance to acts of aggression 
or when acting in agreement with the Council or 
Assembly of the League of Nations in accordance 
with the provisions of the Covenant and of the 
present Protocol." 

Article lo declares that "in the event of hos- 
tilities having broken out, any State shall be pre- 
sumed to be an aggressor, unless a decision of the 
Council, which must be taken unanimously, shall 
otherwise declare" * if it has refused to accept the 
procedure of pacific settlement or the decisions re- 
sulting therefrom ; or if it has violated provisional 
measures enjoined by the Council for the period 
when the above-mentioned procedure was in 
progress; or, finally, if it has resorted to war on 
a matter which by international law lies exclu- 
sively within the domestic jurisdiction of another 
State. 

If the Council cannot immediately decide who is 
the aggressor it shall arrange an armistice, and any 

• The Italics are mine. 
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party refusing to accept the armistice will ipso facto 
be deemed the aggressor. 

The Council shall call upon the signatories of 
the Protocol to apply against the aggressor the 
economic and military sanctions provided for in 
Article 1 6 of the Covenant, and it constitutes a 
breach of the Protocol for any signatory not to 
comply immediately with the request of the Coun- 
cil. Every signatory has, in addition, to co-operate 
loyally and effectively in support of the League in 
all matters relating to the supply of raw materials, 
credits, transport, transit, etc. 

The Protocol restores the right of the Council 
to take action even in the case of wars which are 
not started in contravention of the procedure pre- 
scribed by the Covenant. 

The Protocol would mean a further intrusion 
upon the sovereignty of the States affiliated to the 
League — an intrusion all the more serious because 
it involves the supreme issues of life and death. 
To transfer the sovereign right to decide over peace 
and war from the national parliaments to the 
Council of the League of Nations would be con- 
trary to the fundamental principles of representa- 
tive government. A nation might in this way be 
driven into a war contrary to its own desire and 
vital interests. 

There are several reasons why an extension of 
the authority of the League at the expense of the 
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sovereignty of its Members cannot take place at the 
present time and would not be desirable. 

First of all we must remember that so long as 
Russia and the United States remain outside the 
League, the Members cannot take the risk of be- 
ing ordered to war by the Council against any of 
these nations. Moreover, the economic sanctions 
provided for in the Covenant are bound to be 
inefficient so long as these big countries are free 
to supply the blockaded nation with practically 
everything they might require. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the League 
might be of use in connection with solving the 
question of the effective participation of the Do- 
minions in the foreign policy of the British Empire, 
and in confirming the status of the Dominions as 
independent nations. It has been proposed, also, 
that disputes which may arise between the various 
parts of the Empire should fall within the authority 
of the League, and after the murder of the Sirdar 
in Egypt many voices were raised on the Continent 
to prevent Great Britain from taking justice into 
her own hands, and to make the British Govern- 
ment submit the case to the League of Nations. 

It is obvious that a policy on these lines would 
tend to break up the British Empire, and the 
declaration of Mr. Chamberlain that "His Maj- 
esty's Government have consistently taken the view 
that neither the Covenant nor any conventions con- 
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eluded under the auspices of the League are in- 
tended to govern the relations inter se of the va- 
rious parts of the British Commonwealth" must be 
regarded with satisfaction. In fact any attempt on 
the part of the League to question this principle and 
interfei-e with British sovereignty would be fatal 
to the existence of the League, for which British 
support is indispensable. 

It is not impossible that Germany's admission to 
the League might prepare the way for the entry of 
the United States of America. In fact the Amer- 
icans have begun to realize that after all it might 
be to their advantage to join the League. Thus it 
has become more and more evident that the self- 
governing British Dominions, to whose separate 
representation on the League the Senate objected 
so strongly, are very much in the same position as 
the United States, and have similar interests to 
guard. It may well be, therefore, that in vital 
matters the United States can reckon on their sup- 
port. Moreover, there are many people who have 
begun to see that isolation in matters of interna- 
tional policy might place the United States at a 
great disadvantage. 

Let us quote the following Interesting statement 
of Professor Lawrence Lowell, the President of 
Harvard University: 

"Another observation to be made on the 
framing of the Protocol, with the Japanese 
amendments, Is our mistake in not taking part 
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in world-conferences where important principles 
may be evolved. Of course if we do not take 
part they do not bind us, but they may never- 
theless have an effect upon us. The adoption 
of principles of international law or conduct by 
almost all other civilized countries, contrary to 
our ideas and interests, does not force us to adopt 
them; but it does tend to establish them in the 
eyes of mankind as common international law 
and the proper manner of dealing with inter- 
national relations." 

It is to be hoped sincerely that a way can be 
found for the United States to join the League of 
Nations. A revision of the Covenant in collabora- 
tion with American representatives is certainly one 
way, and one which is most natural, since, as we 
have seen, a revision of the Covenant is urgently 
needed. 

The League of Nations has a great mission to 
fulfil, and we must insist on giving it a fair chance 
to discharge its task. But this does not mean, as 
some think, that the constitution and activity of the 
League should be exempted from all criticism. On 
the contrary, to become what It ought to be the 
League must be watched carefully and criticized 
with a view to improving up to the highest point of 
perfection its policy and the international machin- 
ery it handles. 

The importance of the League lies first of all in 
the fact that it affords a centre for international 
negotiations, a common ground where statesmen 
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from all over the world meet to discuss in person 
the great issues of world-policy, and a tribunal be- 
fore which they can lay their international griev- 
ances and financial troubles. 

Moreover, it affords a machinery for the settle- 
ment of legal disputes between nations; for the 
drawing-up of international agreements regarding 
the conditions of labour, transport, transit, and 
health ; and for the prevention of traffic in women 
and children, in dangerous drugs, in arms, etc. 

So long as the League concentrates its activity 
on the fulfilment of these and similar tasks it re- 
mains on safe ground. But as soon as it goes 
beyond its proper sphere of activity, especially 
when interfering with the sovereignty of its Mem- 
bers, it reaches a danger-zone and might at any 
moment be swallowed up by an eruption. It is of 
the utmost importance, therefore, that the League 
should keep well away from any such interference. 

It is a fundamental principle of legislation that 
no provisions should be made which cannot be en- 
forced by government. International law is dif- 
ferent in so far as there is no supreme power to 
enforce its provisions; but a similar principle still 
applies here. Therefore, no regulations should be 
made which are not likely to be observed when put 
to the test. Several of the provisions contained in 
the Covenant have already proved that they will 
not stand the test. The League, we must remem- 
ber, is looked upon by many with suspicion and, 
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although wrongly, is not infrequently represented 
as a fantastic organization too far above the 
realities of life to serve any useful purpose. It is 
therefore essential for its prestige that all pro- 
visions should be removed from the Covenant 
which might convey such an impression. More- 
over, the meaning of the Covenant must be made 
clear. The present state of confusion, due to the 
incoherent drafting of the document, must be 
brought to an end, and an authority must be estab- 
lished which has the power to interpret the bearing 
of its various provisions. 

The League will never fulfil its great mission in 
the world unless it keeps strictly within the limits 
of its capacity. These limits might be extended 
gradually as the present chaotic conditions in 
Europe and elsewhere are settled ; but hasty action 
on the part of the League is bound to injure rather 
than promote its cause. Every step it takes must 
be weighed carefully and the greatest precautions 
must be taken in order not to precipitate events 
and bring about disaster. 



CHAPTER VII 

BEFORE LOCARNO 

"A quaking bog ready to engulf the peoples living 
on its borders." 

Stanley Baldwin 

THE RHINE PROBLEM 

Before the conclusion of the Locarno Pact the 
Rhine problem was the crux of the European situa- 
tion, not only because the question of reparations 
was closely dependent upon a settlement of the 
matter and the Germans were most anxious for 
such a settlement at an early date, but also because 
no nation in Western or Central Europe could feel 
secure until this question had been brought to a 
successful conclusion. It was a fact generally 
recognized by the statesmen of Europe that a 
prolongation of the Rhineland occupation beyond 
the period fixed by the Treaty of Versailles would 
inevitably lead to very serious complications. 

But in this matter important interests were dash- 
ing. Both France and Germany had strong posi- 
tions, supported as they were by legitimate claims, 
and neither was likely to give way without strong 
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guarantees for a fair and permanent settlement. 
Articles 428-30 of the Treaty of Versailles con- 
tain the following provisions : 

"As a guarantee for the execution of the 
present Treaty by Germany, the German terri- 
tory situated to the West of the Rhine, together 
with the bridgeheads, will be occupied by the Al- 
lied and Associated troops for a period of fifteen 
years from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty." 

"// the conditions of the present Treaty are 
faithfully carried out by Germany, the occupa- 
tion will be successively restricted." (The 
Cologne Zone to be evacuated at the expiration 
of five years, the Coblenz Zone after ten years, 
and the Mainz Zone after another five years.) 

"If at that date the guarantees against un- 
provoked aggression by Germany are not con- 
sidered sufficient by the Allied and Associated 
Governments, the evacuation of the occupying 
troops may be delayed to the extent regarded as 
necessary for the purpose of obtaining the re- 
quired guarantees." 

"In case either during the occupation or after 
the expiration of the fifteen years referred to 
above the Reparation Commission finds that 
Germany refuses to observe the whole or part 
of her obligations under the present Treaty with 
regard to reparation, the whole or part of the 
areas specified above will be re-occupied im- 
mediately by the Allied and Associated forces." * 

There could be no mistake about the import of 
these clauses. Before Germany had carried out the 

*The Italics are mine. 
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provisions of the Treaty she could have no legal 
claim to the evacuation of the Rhine Provinces. 
Part VII of the Treaty, relating to penalties and 
prosecution of war-criminals, had partly been 
evaded and partly openly repudiated. The Mili- 
tary Control Commission had proved that several 
clauses under Part V relating to the effectives and 
cadres of the German army, to recruiting and 
military training, to establishments for the manu- 
facture of arms, munitions and other war-material, 
and to the organization of the German Police', etc., 
had not been observed. Finally, the provisions con- 
cerning reparations contained in Part VIII had 
never been carried out but were substituted in 1924 
by the Dawes Scheme. 

Considering these circumstances it was perfectly 
clear that under the clauses of the Peace Treaty 
referred to above the Allies were legally entitled, 
in the case of continued failure on the part of Ger- 
many to fulfil the terms of the Treaty, to prolong 
the occupation of the whole of the Rhineland. 
Even if Great Britain, like the United States, 
should withdraw her troops from the occupied ter- 
ritory, the legal right of France and Belgium to 
remain could not be questioned. 

In fact the permanent occupation of the Rhine- 
land might have been a fait accompli had not the 
British Government consistently taken up the at- 
titude that the position of Germany would In no 
way be prejudiced on account of the substitution 
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of the Dawes Scheme for the reparation-clauses 
contained in the Treaty, and that the fulfilment of 
that scheme would be considered as a fulfilment of 
the provisions of the Treaty with regard to 
reparations. The British view in this matter has 
gradually prevailed. Thus the Conference of 
Ambassadors, after hearing the opinion of the 
Reparations Commission on the operation of the 
Dawes Scheme, informed Germany that, as regards 
the economic clauses of the Peace Treaty, she was 
considered so far to have fulfilled the conditions 
required for evacuation. 

On the other hand, the Report of the Military 
Control Commission gave evidence to the effect 
that Germany was seriously at default as regards 
the fulfilment of the military requirements of the 
Versailles Treaty, and, in their Note on Dis- 
armament presented to the German Government, 
the Allied Governments specified the military con- 
ditions with which Germany must comply before 
she could be considered to have fulfilled the terms 
of the Treaty, and consequently before the 
evacuation of the Cologne Zone could begin.* The 
Note was couched in conciliatory terms throughout, 
but in accordance with the observations of the Con- 
trol Commission the Allied Governments strongly 
emphasized the point that if the defaults were not 
rectified promptly the German Government would 
be able "eventually to reconstitute an army 

•This condition was not insisted upon. Cp. p. 194. 
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modelled on the principle of a nation in arms," a 
danger which had to be prevented. 

After the decision of the British Government to 
prolong the occupation of the Cologne area, public 
opinion in Germany became very suspicious as to 
the intentions of the Allies, as regards the Rhine- 
land occupation. In fact it seemed to be the gen- 
eral belief in Germany that the Allies tried to con- 
ceal their real intentions in this matter merely 
because they would otherwise stand very little 
chance of receiving any more reparations. Conse- 
quently the German Government was most anxious 
to come to a definite settlement of the Rhine prob- 
lem at an early date, and there was little likeli- 
hood that Germany would continue her payments 
under the Dawes Scheme for another ten years 
unless she obtained some sort of assurance as re- 
gards the fate of the occupied territory at the ex- 
piration of the period of fifteen years stipulated in 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

The matter could not be left where it was be- 
cause it meant a constant threat to the peace of 
Europe. Let us quote the following serious warn- 
ing pronounced by Mr. Baldwin in the debate on 
the Protocol in the House of Commons: "If the 
maintenance of the occupation of the old enemy 
territory were prolonged unduly it would lead to a 
very grave state of things in Europe, which might 
pass the wit of man to remedy or to surmount." 
To waive the settlement of the Rhine problem, 
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through fear of a general upheaval, for another ten 
years, when the matter would be brought to a head 
and Germany would be prepared to strike, would 
have been a very unwise policy indeed. Moreover, 
the agitation about the future of the Rhineland 
was at the root of the feeling of insecurity, both in 
France and in Europe as a whole, and no disarma- 
ment could ever be carried-out before this problem 
had been satisfactorily and permanently solved. 

This was the situation in Western Europe before 
the Locarno Conference. 

Let us now turn to the question of Danzig and 
the Polish frontiers, which was the second in im- 
portance of the problems endangering the peace of 
Europe. 

The Polish Frontiers 

For a fair judgment as to the Polish Frontier 
question it is not sufficient — as many seem to think 
— merely to study the situation on the map. To 
form an opinion on this important and highly in- 
tricate problem it is necessary not only to know 
the geographical and ethnographical conditions of 
Poland; one must also take into consideration, on 
the one hand, the future part which Poland has to 
play in the protection of Western civilization, and, 
on the other hand, the conditions which have led 
up to the present situation. 

There are three important principles which 
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should always be borne in mind when forming any 
judgment as to the Polish problem : 

1. That the Partition of Poland was "one of 
the greatest wrongs of which history has 
record, a crime the memory and result of 
which has for long poisoned the political 
life of a large portion of the continent of 
Europe," * and that any act which would 
weaken her position or threaten her regained 
liberty would carry with it a formidable re- 
sponsibility. 

2. That Poland has a very Important mission 
to fulfil as a bulwark against aggression on 
the part of a Bolshevist or Imperialist Rus- 
sia, and that Germany is the first nation to 
benefit by this situation. 

3. That Poland will never be in a position to 
fulfil this mission unless she grows strong 
economically, for which state of affairs a free 
outlet to the sea and the control of the Sile- 
sian coal-mines are essential conditions. 

As regards the relations between Poland and 
Germany, there are three causes of friction due to 
the Treaty of Versailles and subsequent arrange- 
ments: the existence of the Polish Corridor, the 
status of the Free Town of Danzig, and the dehmi- 
tation of the frontier in Upper Silesia. 

* Quoted from the Allied Note of June i6th, 1919, to the 
German Delegation at Versailles. 
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The Polish Corridor 

As regards the Polish Corridor we must first of 
all remember that, apart from the fact that in that 
district there is a strong Polish majority, it is a 
vital condition for the future of Poland that she 
should have an outlet to the sea — a fact which is 
all the more important because the interests of no 
less than twenty-seven-million people are dependent 
upon it. Moreover, we must not forget that the 
German province of East Prussia is not an original 
German land, but a German colony for centuries 
separated from Germany by Polish territory. As 
pointed out in the Allied Note referred to above, 
"the interests which Germans in East Prussia, who 
number less than two millions, have in establishing 
a land connection with Germany, is much less vital 
than the interests of the whole Polish nation in 
securing direct access to the sea." * In this connec- 
tion it may be of interest also to remember that a 
very large percentage of the population in the 
southern part of East Prussia is Polish and speaks 
Polish. That they voted against Poland at the 
plebiscite was due largely to the strong influence 
exercised by the German clergy over the population 
in this district. 

Another point of interest is that even before the 
War the larger part of the trade between East 
Prussia and the rest of Germany was sea-borne. 

•The Italics are mine. 
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Finally, the Peace Treaty made special provi- 
sions to secure German communication across the 
intervening Polish territory. Thus article 89 pro- 
vides that "Poland undertakes to accord freedom 
of transit to persons, goods, vessels, carriages, 
waggons and mails. In transit between East Prussia 
and the rest of Germany, over Polish Territory 
including territorial waters. . . . Goods in transit 
shall be exempt from all. customs or other similar 
duties. Freedom of transit will extend to tele- 
graphic and telephonic services." 

All the above reasons go to prove that the incon- 
venience caused to Germany by the separation of 
East Prussia from the rest of the country by the 
Polish Corridor is nothing compared with what it 
would have meant to Poland to be deprived of free 
access to the sea. 

Danzig 

Under the Treaty of Versailles the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers undertook to estab- 
lish the town of Danzig with the neighbouring dis- 
tricts as a Free City to be placed under the protec- 
tion of the League of Nations. A High Commis- 
sioner for the city was to be appointed by the 
League. 

Moreover the Treaty provided: 

I. That Danzig should be included within the 
Polish customs-frontiers. 
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2. That Poland should have the free use and 
service of all waterways, docks, basins, 
wharves and other works within the territory 
of the Free City necessary for Polish imports 
and exports. 

3. That Poland should have the control and ad- 
ministration of the River Vistula and of the 
whole railway system of the city (except 
street and other railways which serve pri- 
marily the needs of the city) , and of postal, 
telegraphic and telephonic communication be- 
tween Poland and the Port of Danzig. 

4. That the Polish Government should under- 
take the conduct of the foreign relations of 
the Free City. 

Thus the Treaty of Versailles secured to Poland 
the free use of the port of Danzig — a vital condi- 
tion for the future development of the Polish re- 
public, since Danzig is her only port and controls 
the outlet of the River Vistula, which is the main 
artery of Poland. In fact the whole economic life 
of Poland is centred round this river, on the shores 
of which are situated the towns of Cracow, War- 
saw (the Polish capital with a population of nearly 
one million) and Torun. "If a powerful nation like 
Germany," says Mr. Temperley in his History of 
the Peace Conference* "is to control the main out- 
let of Polish trade, she will in the end make Poland 

•Part VI, p. 258. 
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a mere vassal. . . . For the Polish nation the pos- 
session of Danzig, In some form or other, Is a mat- 
ter not of mere economic convenience but rather of 
life and death." 

We must remember that although Danzig at the 
present time has a predominantly German popula- 
tion — the reason why it was not assigned to Poland 
by the Peace 'treaty — it was not until after the 
Third Partition of Poland in 1795 that it was 
incorporated with Prussia. Before that time it 
had been a Free Hansa City In union with Poland. 
Danzig, In fact, was restored by the Peace Treaty 
to very much the same position that it had held for 
centuries. 

Considering the above circumstances, the present 
solution of the problem of Danzig seems to be the 
only reasonable, and in fact the only possible, one. 
Let us hope, therefore, that the Ill-feeling In the 
matter which exists both In Germany and in Danzig 
will abate, and that public opinion will realize that 
a great in}ustice has been done to the Polish nation 
in the past, and that its rehabilitation was not pos- 
sible without some Inconvenience to its neighbours. 
After all, the sacrifice made by Germany for the 
restoration of Poland is far less than the corre- 
sponding sacrifices of Austria and Rusisla. 
Whereas Germany had to restore 46,000 square 
klm., Austria had to cede 78,000 and Russia 
262,000 squar^ klm. to the new Republic. 
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Upper Silesia 

The problem of Upper Silesia is undoubtedly the 
most serious of the three issues affecting the rela- 
tions between Poland and Germany. The reason 
is that, although the solution of this problem was 
the only one practicable under the circumstances, 
the methods by which it was attained are open to 
objections and have produced much unnecessary ill- 
feeling on the part of Germany. 

Article 8& of the Peace Treaty provides that "In 
the portion of Upper Silesia included within the 
boundaries described . . . the inhabitants will be 
called upon to indicate by a vote whether they wish 
to be attached to Germany or to Poland. . . . 
Germany hereby renounces in favour of Poland all 
rights and title over the portion of Upper Silesia 
lying beyond the frontier line fixed by the Principal 
AUied and Associated Powers as the result of the 
plebiscite." * 

However, nothing in this Article provides for 
any geographical or economic considerations. Pro- 
visions to this effect are contained only in the Arti- 
cles dealing with East Prussia. Thus Article 95 
prescribes that when deciding the boundaries of 
East Prussia "regard will be paid to the wishes of 
the inhabitants as shown by the vote and to the 
geographical and economic conditions of the local- 
ity." 

•The Italics ajre mine. 
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Considering these circumstances it is not without 
isignificance to note the following declaration of the 
Council of the League of Nations in its award on 
the Upper Silesia question : * 

"The Council has endeavoured to interpret faith- 
fully and in an equitable spirit the provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles with regard to Upper 
Silesia. The Council, being convinced that its duty 
was above all to endeavour to find a solution in 
conformity with the wishes of the inhabitants as 
expressed by the plebiscite, while taking into ac- 
count the geographical and economic situation of 
the various districts, has been led to the conclusion 
that it is necessary to divide the industrial region 
of Upper Silesia." 

We cannot help thinking that this is an un- 
satisfactory argument since it lays special stress 
on the weakest point, leaving out of considera- 
tion the really strong points in favour of the 
settlement. Even though it is quite natural that 
regard should be paid to the geographical and 
economic conditions of Upper Silesia, It was most 
unwise to press the point, particularly considering 
(i) that the only provision to that effect in the 
Treaty was concerned with the situation in Ea^t 
Prussia; (2) that the Britisii experts and represen- 
tatives on the Supreme Council had expressed the 
opinion that, even if the economic and geographical 
conditions of the various districts were taken Into 
account, the lines Indicated by the plebiscite could 

* The Italics afe mine. 
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have been followed much closer than they were by 
the Council of the League of Nations in their 
award; and (3) that the whole economic situation 
in each country should be taken into account, and 
not merely the economic conditions of the frontier- 
districts. 

The main reason why the status quo in Upper 
Silesia has to be maintained is that the control of 
the Silesian coal-mines is absolutely essential for the 
development of the Polish industries. We must 
remember also that these are the only coal-mines in 
Poland, whereas Germany has access to the enor- 
mous coal-resources of the Ruhr Valley. Another 
point of importance is this, that, although the pres- 
ent frontiers do not follow strictly the lines indi- 
cated by the plebiscite, the Polish minorities in Ger- 
many are balanced fairly against German minori- 
ties in Poland. As a matter of fact, the Polish 
population in Germany is even now slightly more 
numerous than the German population in Poland — 
a situation which would have been aggravated by 
imng the frontiers more to the West. 

Let us point out in conclusion that the Treaty 
of Versailles has made detailed provisions for the 
protection of German minorities in Poland. They 
have secured not only religious liberty, but also the 
right to use their own language and the right for 
parents to have their children educated in the 
German language. 
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Since the delimitation of the Polish frontiers 
took place there has been a movement of the popu- 
lation across the frontiers, a great many Poles from 
the German side having settled in Poland, whereas 
Germans from Poland have returned to Germany. 
In some districts this movement has been very 
strong; for instance, Poznan (where before the 
restoration of Poland there was a numerous Ger- 
man population), is now almost entirely a Polish 
town ; so much so that it is even considered to have 
a purer Polish population than most other towns of 
the country. This is another reason against a 
breaking up of the frontiers as now established. 

"The restoration of the Polish State is a great 
historical act which cannot be achieved without 
breaking many ties and causing temporary difficulty 
and distress to many individuals." We have no 
doubt that the present difficulties are only tempo- 
rary and that the restoration of the Polish State 
to Europe is well worth this price. Much unneces- 
sary discussion on the matter, very largely due to 
ignorance of the real situation, has taken place both 
in parliaments and in the Press, and has produced a 
feeling of insecurity. Fortunately the statesmen of 
Locarno realized that no change of the status quo 
as regards the Polish frontiers was possible, since 
any such change would lead to the most serious con- 
sequences, not only for Poland and the Polish fron- 
tier population, but also for Germany and Europe 
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as a whole, for which a strong Poland is the best 
safeguard against future Russian aggression. 

Two Attempts 

It was only on the strength of the Treaties of 
Assistance signed by the delegates of Great Britain 
and the United States at the Peace Conference, that 
France gave up her claim to the Rhine as her north- 
eastern frontier. By these Treaties Great Britain 
and the United States would have been bound to 
come immediately to the assistance of France "in 
the event of any unprovoked movement of aggres- 
sion against her being made by Germany." But 
since the ratification of the British Treaty was made 
subject to the acceptance by the United States of 
the similar Treaty signed by President Wilson, 
both Treaties fell through owing to the refusal of 
the United States Congress to ratify the signature 
of their President. 

The rejection of these Treaties, for the sake 
of which France agreed to forego her claim to the 
annexation of the Rhineland, explains why France 
considers herself entitled to other guarantees of se- 
curity than those afforded by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

The question of a British guarantee to assist 
France and Belgium has been the subject of re- 
peated conferences, but has led to no result since 
the British Government refused to undertake the 
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precise military guarantee desired by the French 
Government. The subsequent estrangement be- 
tween England and France — due partly to the 
French policy of separate action in the Ruhr — and 
the strengthening of the bonds between France and 
her allies on the farther side of Germany, made her 
turn upon another track and seek a general settle- 
ment of the security-problem. 

The first outcome of this policy was the Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance; the second was the 
Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes. 

Let us consider these two attempts to provide a 
settlement of the security-problem. 

Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance 

At the request of the Council of the League of 
Nations in 1923 two Committees of the Assembly 
drafted a Treaty of Mutual Assistance, based upon 
the principle that the two problems of security and 
disarmament should be solved simultaneously. This 
Draft Treaty was submitted for consideration to 
the various governments, including the German 
Government. Eighteen governments declared in 
favour of its general principles, but it failed to 
obtain statutory support and consequently was 
never carried. However, this document is worth 
careful consideration, since it is the first attempt to 
solve the problems of security and disarmament in 
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accordance with Articles lo and i6 in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

The Draft Treaty provides that the High Con- 
tracting Parties should "jointly and severally un- 
dertake to furnish assistance to any one of their 
number should the latter be the object of a war of 
aggression." In the case of a war having broken 
out the Council of the League of Nations should 
have to determine within four days which of the 
combatants should be considered the aggressor. 

It should be the duty of the Council to take the 
following measures : 

Decide the application of the economic sanc- 
tions provided for by Article 1 6 of the Covenant. 

Invoke by name the High Contracting Parties 
whose assistance is required. No State situated 
in a continent other than that in which operations 
will take place shall, on principle, be required to 
co-operate in military, naval, or air operations. 

Determine the forces which each State furnish- 
ing assistance shall place at its disposal. 

Prescribe all necessary measures for securing 
priority for the communications and transport 
connected with the operations. 

Prepare a plan for financial co-operation 
among the High Contracting Parties with a view 
to providing for the State attacked, and, for the 
States furnishing assistance, the funds which they 
require for the operations. 

Appoint the Higher Command and establish 
the object and the nature of its duties. 

The Treaty should come into force in Europe 
when it had been ratified by five States, of which 
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three should have to be permanently represented 
on the Council; in Asia when it had been ratified 
by two States, one of which should be permanently 
represented on the Council ; in North America when 
ratified by the United States; in Central America 
and the West Indies when ratified by one State in 
the West Indies and two in Central America; in 
South America when ratified by four States'; and in 
Africa and Oceania when ratified by two States. 

Separate Military Pacts of a defensive nature, 
to be put into operation immediately without await- 
ing the decision of the Council, were also fore- 
shadowed in the Treaty. It is interesting to note 
that the provisions of the Treaty as regards sep- 
arate alliances and military measures were largely 
based upon a plan worked out by the French Gen- 
eral Staff. 

The French Government attached special im- 
portance to separate alliances. Thus in his letter 
to the Secretary General of the League of Nations, 
of August 19th, 1924, M. Herriot pointed out that 
"In the event of aggression, the practical value of 
general assistance alone would seem likely to be 
very slight from the military standpoint, for Its 
operation would be problematic, conditional, and 
gradual; regarded In this aspect, therefore, this 
form of assistance would not seem adequate to 
justify any considerable reduction In armaments." 
With regard to separate military agreements M. 
Herriot declared that "the French Government 
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Is of opinion that such agreements will continue 
to be necessary until the military form of general 
assistance can be made immediate and effective. . . 
While it is essential that these agreements should 
be subject to certain conditions as a guarantee of 
their purely defensive character, they must not be 
deprived of their raison d'etre, namely their effi- 
cacy, which depends entirely upon their coming 
automatically Into effect in certain previously speci- 
fied cases." 

These views were not shared by Mr. MacDonald 
and his colleagues In the British Labour Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, he emphasized. In his let- 
ter to the League of July 5 th, the danger of con- 
cluding separate treaties, and gave this as one of 
the reasons why the British Government could not 
support the Draft Treaty. Mr. MacDonald's ar- 
gument was this: "It has been urged against such 
partial treaties that their conclusion by one group 
of States Is likely to bring about the formation of 
competing groups and that the result will be the 
re-appearance of the former system of alliances and 
counter-alliances, which in the past has proved such 
a serious menace to the peace of the World. The 
proposal to meet this objection by bringing the par- 
tial treaties under the control of the League does 
not overcome the difficulty, particularly so long as 
Important nations remain outside the League, and 
His Majesty's Government cannot but recognize 
the force of the above criticism." 
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It was at once clear that on this important point 
it was impossible to reconcile the views of the 
French and British Governments. 

The following statement in the British Note Is 
interesting, particularly when we consider the atti- 
tude of Mr. MacDonald's Cabinet to the Protocol 
three months afterwards: 

"Under Article i6 of the Covenant the Council 
can only recommend action, while even under Arti- 
cle lo it can only advise. By Article 5 of the Draft 
Treaty the Council are authorised to decide to 
adopt various measures. Thus the Council would 
become an executive body with very large powers, 
instead of an advisory body. In any event, the 
Council of the League is a most inappropriate body 
to be entrusted with the control of military forces 
in operation against any particular State or States." 

"The Draft Treaty, in the eyes of His Majesty's 
Government, holds out no serious prospect of ad- 
vantage sufficient to compensate the World for the 
immense complication of international relations it 
would create, the uncertainty of the practical effect 
of its clauses, and the consequent difficulty of con- 
ducting national policy." 

Surely all these objections, as we shall see pres- 
ently, apply in an even higher degree to the Proto- 
col, which Mr. MacDonald supported so strongly? 

Apart from certain almost ludicrous provisions 
in the Draft Treaty, such as the stipulation that 
the Council of the League of Nations should decide 
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within four days who was the aggressor, and ap- 
point the Higher Command, under which the vari- 
ous nations should place their armies, at the very 
outbreak of hostilities — provisions which we know 
by experience from the War are absolutely imprac- 
ticable — it is open to very serious objections. 

For one thing, the Treaty withdraws from the 
national parliaments their right to decide in each 
particular case whether or no they will join in the 
action taken by the League against an aggressor. 
Many Members do not recognize an interpretation 
of the Covenant according to which they should 
have renounced this right, and they could never 
be expected to accept the provisions of the Treaty 
as regards the application of sanctions. 

In a letter to the League of Nations of August 
25 th, 1924, the Swedish Government declared that 
"the Government and the Riksdag had, in the 
course of the discussions preceding the entry of 
Sweden into the League of Nations, carefully ex- 
amined the extent of the obligations Which this 
country's entry into the League would involve. 
They had considered the fact to be of special im- 
portance that their adhesion to the League did 
not involve the obligation for Sweden to renounce 
the right of herself considering the question of her 
possible participation in any military sanctions 
taken by virtue of Article 16 of the Covenant.* 
There Is no reason to believe that public opinion 

• As we have seen in Chapter VI this opinion is well (ounded. 
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in Sweden has changed on this subject. There are 
still less grounds for believing that the Riksdag 
would be disposed to assume the obligation of fur- 
nishing military assistance to an extent beyond that 
provided for in the above-mentioned article. Such, 
however, would be the consequence of the draft." 

There are two features of the Draft Treaty 
which especially, from the British point of view, 
are objectionable. One Is the grouping of the Con- 
tracting Parties according to continents; the other 
is the danger it might involve of arraying one part 
of the British Empire against the others. 

As regards the first objection it is clear that, 
although the British Empire, if attacked on one 
continent, can never reckon on support by any 
States outside that continent, she would always be 
under the obligation to support the League of Na- 
tions against aggressors in every corner of the 
world, since the nations of the Empire are spread 
over all continents, and a war against one would 
necessarily involve the whole Empire. Conse- 
quently there would be a serious disproportion be- 
tween advantages gained and obligations incurred. 

Another consequence of the grouping of the Con- 
tracting Parties according to continents was pointed 
out by the Government of Australia in their answer 
to the League of Nations on the subject of the 
Draft Treaty. "No nation signatory to this 
Treaty would be under any obligation to come to 
the assistance of Australia If she were attacked 
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(since she is occupying a whole continent) , and Aus- 
tralia herself would not be obliged to render as- 
sistance to anybody. In other words, there is 
neither obligation to assist nor guarantee ot receiv- 
ing assistance so far as Australia is concerned." In 
fact the consequence of dividing up the Treaty ac- 
cording to continents is to make it inapplicable to 
Australia, the one nation of the British Empire 
which might easily be placed in a position of need- 
ing special protection. 

But the most serious objection to the Draft 
Treaty from the British point of view is not that it 
fails in affording protection, but that it contains 
provisions which would be the germ of dissension 
between the various parts of the British Empire. 
Thus, the Treaty is not based upon the assumption 
that it, to be approved by one nation of the Empire, 
must also be approved by all the others, but it de- 
liberately sets aside the necessity for their acting 
together. Supposing that Great Britain, but none 
of the Dominions, had signed the Treaty, and that 
she, having alone accepted its obligations, as a re- 
sult thereof, was dragged into a European war; 
the Dominions could obviously not be expected 
to give her their assistance, since they had refused 
to undertake any obligations under the Treaty. 
Moreover, sanctions under the Treaty in the form 
of a naval blockade would naturally affect the trade 
of the Dominions, and ought never to be pro- 
claimed by Great Britain without their consent. 
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Any other policy would certainly strain the rela- 
tions between the Dominions and the Mother Coun- 
try. On no condition, therefore, would separate 
action on the part of the different States within the 
Empire with regard to the Treaty of Mutual As- 
sistance be acceptable. 

It is obvious that if ever this Treaty were to re- 
sult in what it aimed at — i.e., security and disarma- 
ment — co-operation with Germany would be an es- 
sential condition. But let us examine the German 
attitude towards the Treaty as expressed in Herr 
Stresemann's letter to the League of Nations on 
July 24th, 1924. 

In the opinion of the German experts who were 
asked to give their views on the Treaty (their views 
were shared by the German Government) it would 
be a most hazardous proceeding to entrust to the 
Council of the League, a body of a purely political 
character, such enormous power as was contem- 
plated by the Treaty. 

"The Council of the League of Nations is 
given the control of economic, military, commu- 
nicational and financial measures of an incisive 
character, and is thereby placed in a position to 
dictate to the individual States participation in a 
coalition war with the ultimate result that the 
effects of the war may be more serious for these 
participators than for the original parties to the 
dispute." 

"Considering the unequal status of armaments 
now prevailing, especially on the European con- 
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tinent, the military action provided for in the 
draft will be absolutely unfeasible In the event 
of an illegal attack being made by a strong mili- 
tary Power, not to speak of a group of strong 
military Powers allied by special agreement. 
The assistance provided for in the draft treaty 
will not be feasible until the inequalities of the 
status of armament have been removed by rais- 
ing the standard of permissible armament In one 
direction and lowering it in another according 
to objectively ascertained requirements. But, as 
a matter of fact, in this direction the draft treaty 
contents itself with taking no steps; it leaves it 
entirely to the personal judgment of the various 
contracting parties to decide the extent to which 
they will reduce or limit their armaments and 
give their assent to the general scheme of dis- 
armament." 

"The simultaneous existence of the new 
treaty and of the Covenant would create a most 
awkward uncertainty as to the competency of 
the two. In stressing the fact that its articles 
do not in any way affect the rights and duties 
emanating from the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the draft treaty reveals the difficult 
complications which must arise from a State be- 
ing a Member of the League of Nations, a sig- 
natory of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, a 
party to a complementary defensive agreement — 
or to several such agreements — or being able to 
make use of the right to declare its merely con- 
ditional or partial adherence to the draft treaty. 
Under these circumstances, it is clearly a tempt- 
ing and easy matter for a State to evade its 
obligations by playing off the articles of the one 
treaty against those of the other." 

"But further, the Treaty is to leave unaffected 
not only the Covenant of the League of Nations 
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but also the Treaties of Versailles, Neuilly, St. 
Germain and Trianon. If, therefore, Germany 
were to adhere to the new treaty, her situation 
would be intolerably ambiguous and would in- 
volve her in well-nigh incalculable danger. Dis- 
armed almost to the point of impotency, she 
would have to reckon with being drawn resistless 
and defenceless into all sorts of conflicts, and to 
look on while her unprotected territory became 
the battlefield of foreign Powers. The mere 
fulfilment of the obligation to permit transit and 
traffic through the country to one party would 
render her a prey to the other, inasmuch as the 
latter would be given a convenient pretext for 
treating her as an enemy State." 

These arguments obviously struck at the very 
root of the security-problem, and prove the futility 
of trying to find a general solution of its difficulties 
before the immediate causes of distrust and unrest 
had been removed. 

Considering the serious consequences of the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance to which we have al- 
ready called attention, and the views held, not only 
by Germany but also by the British, Scandinavian 
and other Governments as regards its more im- 
portant provisions, it was clear that the way to solv- 
ing the problem of security recommended in this 
Treaty was definitely blocked. 

Let us now turn to the second attempt to solve 
this problem through the League of Nations. 
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The Geneva Protocol 

Already in the preceding chapter we have con- 
sidered the Protocol in some detail, but chiefly with 
regard to its influence upon the sovereignty of 
the individual States. We shall here deal mainly 
with the political aspect of the Protocol, i.e., ex- 
amine it as an attempt at solving the security- 
problem. 

In their report on the Protocol, MM. Politis 
and Benes made the following statement: "Al- 
though the Treaty of Mutual Assistance was ap- 
proved in principle by eighteen Governments it 
gave rise to certain misgivings. We need only re- 
call the most important of these, hoping that a 
comparison between them and an analysis of the 
new scheme will demonstrate that the First and 
Third Committees have endeavoured, with a large 
measure of success, to dispose of the objections 
raised and that the present scheme consequently 
represents an immense advance on anything that 
has hitherto been done." 

This certainly sounds most reassuring: but on 
the other hand praise of this kind bestowed upon 
an oificial document by its authors seems somewhat 
suspicious ; and, as we shall see presently, its accept- 
ance, far from solving the security-problem, would 
involve the most serious political dangers. 

For the purpose of settling international disputes 
the Protocol introduces a system of compulsory 
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arbitration, which cornes into operation in case the 
parties to a dispute fail to arrive at an agreement, 
through conciliation or other voluntary measures. 

This system, however, calculated to prevent war, 
excludes from application three classes of disputes, 
two of which are enumerated in the Protocol, the 
third class of disputes being mentioned only in the 
Report on the Protocol "since it was quite super- 
fluous to make them the subject of a special pro- 
vision." 

According to the Report the disputes to which 
the system of compulsory arbitration does not ap- 
ply are of three kinds : 

1. The first concerns disputes relating to ques- 
tions which, at some time prior to the coming 
into force of the Protocol, have been the sub- 
ject of a unanimous recommendation by the 
Council and accepted by one of the parties 
concerned. Failing a friendly arrangement, 
the only way which lies open for the settle- 
ment of disputes to which these recommenda- 
tions may give rise is recourse to the Coun- 
cil in accordance with the procedure at pres- 
ent laid down in the Covenant. 

2. The same applies to disputes which arise as 
the result of measures of war taken by one or 
more signatory States in agreement with the 
Council or the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. It would not be admissible that 
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compulsory arbitration should become a 
weapon in the hands of an enemy to the 
community to be used against the freedom 
of action of those who, in the general in- 
terest, seek to impose upon that enemy re- 
spect for his engagements. 

In order to avoid all difficulty of interpre- 
tation, these first two classes of exceptions 
have been formally stated in the Protocol. 
3. There is a third class of disputes to which 
the new system of pacific settlement can also 
not be applied. These are disputes which 
aim at revising treaties and international acts 
in force, or which seek to jeopardize the ex- 
isting territorial integrity of signatory States. 
It was proposed that these exceptions should 
be included in the Protocol, but the two Com- 
mittees were unanimous In considering that 
both from the legal and from the political 
points of view the Impossibility of applying 
compulsory arbitration to such cases was so 
obvious that It was quite superfluous to make 
them the subject of a special provision. It 
was thought sufficient to mention them in 
the Report. 
These exceptions, particularly the last of them, 
call for special attention, since these classes of dis- 
putes are the most Important of all International 
disputes. In fact these are the very kinds of dis- 
putes which are likely to lead to war. It Is sur- 
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prising therefore to find that just these disputes are 
exempted from the system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion outlined in the Protocol. 

What disputes are there which threaten the 
peace of Europe to-day other than those which 
have arisen out of the treaties and international 
acts in force ? We do not think that it would be 
possible — at any rate not for the present — to make 
the nations submit to an international law estab- 
lishing compulsory arbitration for such disputes; 
but we can hardly describe the Protocol as a docu- 
ment embodying the principle of pacific settlement 
for all international disputes when this principle is 
only applied in respect of disputes which in all 
probability will never lead to war, and when those 
very disputes which might involve a threat to the 
peace of Europe are deliberately excluded from the 
procedure and left to be settled by war. 

It has been intimated in the French Press, with 
what right we do not know, that the speech deliv- 
ered by Mr. Chamberlain at the first meeting of the 
League Council this year was not his own work but 
a compilation from Lord Balfour's Memorandum 
on the Protocol prepared for the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence, and was pressed upon him much 
against his own will by the late Lord Curzon, Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Amery. Whether this informa- 
tion is true, or whether Mr. Chamberlain's speech 
was first drafted by himself in co-operation with a 
permanent official of the Foreign Office, and subse- 
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quently discussed by the Cabinet, it undoubtedly 
produced a tremendous sensation, perhaps less on 
the ground that it was an adverse criticism of the 
Protocol than because the arguments went straight 
to the point — a most important innovation. In 
spite of the fact that the Council decided to place 
the question of the Protocol on the Agenda for the 
Sixth Assembly the document is now a dead letter, 
Mr. Chamberlain's speech (to use the words of 
Signor Mussolini) having given it "a first-class fu- 
neral." 

It is obvious that the provision contained in Ar- 
ticle 10 of the Protocol, that any nation which goes 
to war in contravention of the procedure prescribed 
by this document shall be deemed an aggressor and 
subjected to military and economic sanctions on the 
part of the League, might place its Members in 
rather a diiEcult position, more especially if the ag- 
gressor were such a powerful nation as the United 
States of America, or a reorganized Russia. Is it 
at all likely that the League would face the con- 
sequences of a war against any of these nations? 

Supposing the United States of America go to 
war in contravention of the provisions of the Proto- 
col ; supposing also that nine out of the ten delegates 
on the Council are of the opinion that war against 
the United States must be prevented since it would 
mean a serious calamity to the whole world; the 
Council would nevertheless, according to the Proto- 
col, have to call upon the Members of the League 
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to open hostilities against the United States. But 
is it really likely that the nine delegates who are 
opposed to war could be persuaded to vote for a 
resolution which would be the lighting spark of a 
world-conflagration ? 

There is not the slightest doubt that the accept- 
ance of the Protocol would have considerably in- 
creased the probability of a world-war, since an in- 
ternational dispute in any part of the world might 
at any moment cause an upheaval involving all the 
fifty-four States affiliated to the League. As there 
is very little likelihood that at any time all States, 
affiliated and non-affiliated, would act in strict con- 
formity with the rules laid down by the Protocol, 
the Members of the League would, quite possibly, 
find themselves in a constant state of war. 

It is clear that on a world-power like the British 
Empire this would entail the most formidable obli- 
gations, since not only its navy, army and air force, 
but also its financial, commercial and industrial re- 
sources, would constantly be called upon by the 
Council to fight nations all over the world, however 
much such wars might be opposed to British inter- 
ests. For the British Empire to subscribe to a docu- 
ment based on such principles is obviously out of the 
question. 

The Committees which drafted the Protocol de- 
clared that their purpose was "to make war im- 
possible, to kill it, to annihilate it." However, the 
stern realities of life and the achievements of the 
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League so far have proved the hoUowness of high- 
sounding international agreements and dazzling 
promises. The Protocol, as we have seen, was a 
very misleading document calculated to defeat its 
own ends by creating wars instead of preventing 
them. In fact, the Protocol was the finest guaran- 
tee of a future world-war yet devised. Incident- 
ally, Its acceptance would be an unfailing way to 
"kill and annihilate" the League. 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE LOCARNO TREATIES 

"It is the need of creating a new international soul and 
a new international morality," 

Austen Chamberlain 

In a previous chapter we have laid down the prin- 
ciple that the object of the modern State is to pro- 
mote the moral and material welfare of the com- 
munity with due regard to the interests of 
humanity as a whole. Thus the object of the mod- 
ern State is not power; not the conquest of more 
land at the expense of other nations; not even the 
retention by force of territories which it is to the 
interest of humanity (and more especially of the 
population in those territories) that it should not 
hold. It was on the strength of this principle that 
Sweden gave Norway freedom in 1905 and that 
Great Britain in 1921 definitely sanctioned Home 
Rule for Ireland. 

It is in the light of modern principles of inter- 
national relations that we have to seek a settlement 
of the European situation. No satisfactory solu- 
tion can be found on purely nationalist lines. All 
parties concerned must subordinate their interests 
to those of Europe as a whole. Only thus can a 
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secure foundation for future peace and stability be 
obtained. 

It is a great step forward that modern diplomacy 
has begun to recognize the fact that each State has 
important obligations to fulfil as a member of the 
international system and that a narrow national- 
ist policy would not only be opposed to the interests 
of humanity-as a whole but might easily react un- 
favourably on her own position, the advantages 
gained temporarily being outweighed in the long 
run by economic or other disadvantages due to dis- 
turbances of the industrial system or to ill-feeling 
between the nations. 

There is also a tendency at the present time to 
create a new system for maintaining the political 
balance in Europe, by substituting a stable equilib- 
rium based on international law and joint inter- 
national action, for the more unstable equilibrium 
which was maintained almost entirely by military 
force and economic strength. The creation of the 
League of Nations was a step in this direction. 

This change of system when actually effected 
■will be of inestimable advantage to humanity. 
However, we must not forget that such a radical 
change cannot take place all at once. It is a great 
mistake to think that the old system which is deeply 
rooted in the consciousness of the nations could be 
replaced by the new system through the ratification 
of a single international agreement like the Ge- 
neva Protocol. Such a change can be effected only 
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by a gradual process and there is no doubt that any 
attempt to precipitate matters before the ground is 
thoroughly prepared would be fraught with great 
danger and might lead to a result directly opposed 
to that which was intended. 

We must remember that a certain amount of 
flexibility in international affairs is absolutely es- 
sential for a sound development of the political and 
economic situation, since the conditions in the va- 
rious countries are subject sometimes to very rapid 
changes which necessitate modifications of the sta- 
tus quo. Moreover, it obviously depends upon the 
nature of this status whether it is advisable to main- 
tain it or not. 

Take the case of the present situation in Europe, 
based on the Peace Treaties. It is hardly likely 
that the stereotyping of the provisions contained 
in these Treaties is possible or even advisable. 
Hardly any important peace-treaty has ever been 
signed which has not afterwards been subject to 
modifications in consequence of changes in the con- 
ditions and general outlook of the nations con- 
cerned. Considering the important changes which 
have taken place already since the ratification of the 
Treaties of Versailles, Neuilly, St. Germain, and 
Trianon, and the changes which will probably take 
place in the future, there is little likelihood that 
the provisions of these Treaties will be of a more 
permanent nature than those of earlier treaties. 

This fact has been recognized in the Covenant 
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of the League of Nations. Thus Article 19 of the 
Covenant provides that "the Assembly may from 
time to time advise the reconsideration by Mem- 
bers of the League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable and the consideration of international 
conditions whose continuance might endanger the 
peace of the world." 

Nevertheless there has been a marked tendency 
among certain nations in the opposite direction. 
They support their claims to a permanent main- 
tenance of the present territorial divisions of Eu- 
rope by the following provision of Article 10 of the 
Covenant: "The Members of the League under- 
take to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing po- 
litical independence of all Members of the League." 
This tendency culminated in certain provisions in 
the Protocol which were dealt with in detail in the 
preceding chapter. 

The necessity of strictly observing the territorial 
clauses of the Peace Treaties and of strongly re- 
sisting any attempt to alter these provisions by re- 
course to military force cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized, since every other policy would be fatal 
to the peace of Europe. Every nation in Europe 
must submit to the modern principles of interna- 
tional relations, subordinating her national interests 
to those of Europe as a whole. 

No revision of any treaties should take place 
unless public opinion in Europe is so strongly in 
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favour of it that a modification becomes a necessity. 
But a way for this possibility should always be 
left open, and this is the very reason why the 
League of Nations must not be bound by the Peace 
Treaties. If the League at some future time 
should recognize the necessity for modifying any 
of these Treaties it ought to be at liberty to express 
an opinion on the matter, and to use its power and 
influence to bring about a revision. This would 
obviously be impossible were the League to support 
the Peace Treaties whatever situation might arise. 

The German Memorandum 

Neither the Treaty of Mutual Assistance nor 
the Geneva Protocol were compatible with the 
principles we have here laid down, since both these 
documents would bind their signatories to the 
Peace Treaties for ever and ever, and might com- 
pel them to go to war at some future time in de- 
fence of provisions of which they might then heart- 
ily disapprove. But as we shall see presently the 
third big attempt to settle the security problem was 
more consistent with the principles outlined above, 
and also more successful. 

According to the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, the 
Memorandum communicated on February 9th, 
1925, by the German Ambassador in Paris to M. 
Herriot was nothing but a diplomatic move calcu- 
lated to nip in the bud the prospects of a renewed 
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Anglo-French Entente. Another German paper, 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, informs us that 
the German pact proposal was directly inspired by 
the British Ambassador, presumably with a view 
to shelve the Protocol.* 

Neither of these statements is correct. First 
of all there was, at the time when these proposals 
were submitted, no question of an Anglo-French 
Entente, since the entire attention of British and 
French statesmen was concentrated on the Geneva 
Protocol which was to be discussed by the Council 
of the League of Nations within a few weeks. Ob- 
viously Herr Stresemann must have been aware 
of the fact that, since public opinion in Great Brit- 
ain was strongly opposed to the Protocol, the mo- 
ment for submitting these proposals for a settle- 
ment of the security-problem on the eve of the 
meeting at Geneva where the fate of the Protocol 
was to be decided, was well chosen; but, as we see 
from Mr. Chamberlain's statement, it is not true 
that the action taken by the German Government 
was Inspired by Lord d'Abernon. We have no 
doubt that whilst the German Memorandum — to 
use the words of Mr. Chamberlain — was "a sincere 
and honest attempt to lead to a better state of 
things," It was inspired, and primarily, by the fact 
that the British Government had postponed the 

•This statement was denied by Mr. Chamberlain, who de- 
clared in his speech of June 24th that "the whole of the con- 
versations and the exchange of Notes arise from the initiative 
taken by the German Government." 
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evacuation of Cologne, and consequently in the first 
instance was intended to ascertain the attitude of 
the Allied Governments on the question of occupa- 
tion and the strength of their combined fronts in 
this matter. 

The first official information about the proposed 
pact was given by Mr. Chamberlain in his speech 
in the House of Commons on March 24th, 1925. 
Let us quote some passages from his speech, which 
give a general idea of the German proposals : 

"The German proposals were, very properly, 
put in a somewhat liquid shape. They have not 
been the subject of any precise or rigid definition. 
They are put forward as a possible basis for 
discussion, not as a thing to be taken or left, or 
an agreement already put into a form in which 
it might be signed. They did not come to me 
fully in the first instance. They came to me in 
circumstances of attempted secrecy, which, as I 
have already admitted, caused me to feel some 
suspicion about them, but I am convinced — and 
I say so from my place here — from what has 
passed since that the German Government are 
making a sincere and honest attempt to lead to 
a better state of things, and it is in the hope that 
we may assist to carry that effort to a fruitful 
conclusion that we have engaged in our serious 
discussion of their proposals." 

"I would outline the German suggestion as 
follows. Germany's interest is in the establish- 
ment of a special treaty foundation for a peace- 
ful understanding with France. Germany is pre- 
pared to consider a comprehensive arbitration 
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treaty and to enter into a mutual pact with the 
Powers interested in the Rhine. Similar arbitra- 
tion treaties may be concluded with other States 
which have common boundaries with Germany 
if those States desire. Further, a pact univer- 
sally guaranteeing the present territorial status 
on the Rhine would be acceptable to Germany, 
and a pact may further guarantee the fulfilment 
of articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
I think the House will agree with His Majesty's 
Government that it is a signal advance that such 
proposals should have reached us, even in a 
vague form, and on her own motion, from Ger- 
many. They amount, if I understand it rightly, 
to this: that Germany is prepared to guarantee 
voluntarily what hitherto she has accepted only 
under the compulsion of the Treaty — the status 
quo in the West; that she is prepared to eliminate 
war, not merely from the West but from the 
East, as an engine by which any alteration in that 
treaty position is to be obtained. She is prepared 
to disavow and abandon any idea of recourse to 
war for the purpose of changing the Treaty 
boundaries of Europe. She may be unwilling, 
she may be unable, to make the same renuncia- 
tion of all hopes and aspirations that some day, 
by friendly arrangement and mutual agreement, 
a modification may be introduced in the East 
which she is prepared to make in regard to any- 
modifications in the West." * 

It is clear that the German Government were of 
the opinion that no solution of the security-problem 
could be reached without a previous or simultaneous 
arrangement of the occupation question, a point on 

* The full text of the German Memorandum is given in an 
appendix. 
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which the Allied Governments also were in com- 
plete agreement. 

It was precisely to remove this obstacle to a 
settlement of the security-problem that they pre- 
sented, to the German Government their Note on 
Disarmament, which specified exactly the condi- 
tions with which Germany must comply before the 
evacuation could take place. In the French reply 
to the German Memorandum (the British Govern- 
ment concurred in the main with the terms of the 
French Note) reference was made in the following 
terms to the question of occupation: "It also goes 
without saying, and, further, results from the si- 
lence on this point of the German Memorandum, 
that the pact to be concluded on these lines could 
not affect the provisions of the treaty relative to 
the occupation of the Rhineland, nor the execution 
of the conditions laid down in relation thereto in 
the Rhineland Agreement." 

As we shall see presently the evacuation of the 
Cologne district was carried out notwithstanding 
the fact that Germany had not fulfilled all the con- 
ditions contained in the Disarmament Note, since 
the ratification by Germany of the Locarno Pact 
was considered a sufficient guarantee for the main- 
tenance of peace. On the other hand, France is not 
likely to surrender her hold on the Rhine which — 
in the words of M. Herriot — "Is the essential, and 
perhaps the last, condition of our security," unless 
these conditions are fulfilled. 
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In their reply to the German proposal the French 
Government emphasized the following points: 

"No agreement can be achieved unless Germany 
on her side assumes the obligations and enjoys the 
rights laid down in the Covenant of the League." 

"The search for the guarantees which the world 
demands cannot involve any modification of the 
Peace Treaties." 

"The agreements to be concluded ought not, 
therefore, either to imply a revision of these trea- 
ties or to result in practice in the modification of 
the conditions laid down for the application of cer- 
tain of their clauses." 

"The Allies cannot in any case give up the right 
to oppose any failure to observe the stipulations 
of these treaties, even if the stipulations in question 
do not directly concern them." 

"The French Government do not fail to appre- 
ciate the value to the cause of peace, side by side 
with a renewed affirmation of the principles in- 
scribed in the Treaty of Versailles, of a solemn re- 
pudiation of all idea of war between the contract- 
ing States." 

A settlement of the security-problem on the lines 
indicated by the German Memorandum, comple- 
mented by the above conditions contained in the 
French reply, was in full agreement with the prin- 
ciples laid down at the beginning of this chapter. 
But the bilateral character of the Guarantee-Pact 
had to be maintained. Germany must, within the 
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limits established by the Treaty of Versailles and 
the Covenant, enjoy exactly the same protection 
and be subject to the same obligations as France, 
and British statesmen were on their guard against 
any tendency to place either party in a privileged 
position, not only because this would increase rather 
than lessen the probability of war, but also because 
any such attempt is likely to check all prospects of 
a settlement on the basis of a guarantee-pact. 

During the last year a remarkable change in the 
methods of German foreign policy seems to have 
taken place. The militaristic pre-War policy and 
the sulky policy of contrariness characterising the 
first post- War period is being abandoned, and under 
the able guidance of Herr Stresemann, Germany 
seems to be developing a far-seeing and supple for- 
eign policy more likely to serve the interests of the 
German people than any policy pursued since the 
times of Bismarck. 

The Pact proposal was a typical example of the 
new policy. Its value as a step towards peace and 
security was indisputable, and as such had the right 
to the sympathetic interest of all European nations. 
To use the words of Herr Stresemann it was "a 
peace offensive on a grand scale." At the same 
time, however, its object — and its main object — 
was to serve specific German interests. 

Although the whole question of evacuation was 
avoided in the German Memorandum it was fairly 
obvious that a settlement of this matter was at 
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least one of the leading motives of the German 
policy. This was confirmed by the reply to the 
French Note. Thus the German Note of July 20th 
contained the following passage: "But should the 
Allied Governments intend to set those provisions 
(concerning the military occupation of German ter- 
ritories) up as sacrosanct for the future, the Ger- 
man Government would, in answer to this, like to 
point out that the conclusion of a Security Pact 
would represent an innovation of such importance 
that it could not but react on the conditions in the 
occupied territories and the question of occupation 
in general." 

Two days after the presentation of the German 
Note Herr Stresemann, pressed by the Opposition 
in the Reichstag, revealed the fact that "the safety 
of the future of the Rhineland was, from the Ger- 
man point of view, the main idea of the Pact." 
Now that the AUied Note on Disarmament was 
known he did not think that the remaining points 
to be fulfilled gave ground for the protracted occu- 
pation of the Cologne Zone. 

The German Government were right in trying 
to make the position as to the future of the Rhine- 
land perfectly clear, and one can well understand 
the German desire to have this matter settled be- 
fore they engaged themselves more deeply under 
the Dawes Scheme. 

The evacuation by the French of the Ruhr and 
of the three sanctions-towns — Duisburg, Diissel- 
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dorf, and Ruhrort — was a great triumph for Herr 
Stresemann's policy of least resistance and consid- 
erably strengthened the hands of the German Gov- 
ernment. Even the Nationalists, who for a long 
time excited suspicion against Herr Stresemann in 
the Government, the Reichstag and in the Press, 
did not fail to be impressed by these facts. 

The most important feature of this policy is that 
it is fundamentally peaceful. What the German 
Government have realized at last Is that time is 
working for Germany, not against her, and that 
she stands the chance of winning a great deal 
through peace, whereas through a warlike policy 
she might lose everything, even her national inde- 
pendence. For the German people, therefore, a 
policy of peace is not only an idealistic aim but a 
matter of pressing self-interest, and it would be well 
if the realization of this fact could calm down the 
prevailing spirit of revenge. 

It is a fact of great Importance that Great Britain 
and France agreed to make Germany's entry into 
the League of Nations a condition for proceeding 
further in the matter, because this was the only 
way In which Germany could be placed on the same 
footing as the other signatories to a guarantee- 
pact. It Is true that the ratification of the Cove- 
nant would place Germany under the obligation of 
allowing free passage of French and other League 
troops through her territory in the event of a Rus- 
sian attack on Poland. But this obligation she 
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would have in common with other Members of the 
League, such as the Scandinavian nations, Finland, 
the Baltic States and Czecho-Slovakia. Moreover, 
we must remember that in the case of Russian ag- 
gression in Poland Germany, through her signature 
to the Covenant, ipso facto becomes Poland's ally, 
and that the League troops sent through her terri- 
tory are not enemy troops but allied troops. 

On the other hand, Germany has the right to ex- 
pect that after she has faithfully fulfilled the con- 
ditions contained in the Allied Note on Disarma- 
ment, the Allies in their turn will reduce armaments 
in accordance with their pledges under the Treaty 
of .Versailles and the Covenant. 

Part V of the Peace Treaty contains the express 
declaration that the disarmament of Germany was 
intended "to render possible the initiation of a gen- 
eral limitation of the armaments of all nations," 
and under Article 8 of the Covenant "the Mem- 
bers of the League recognize that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of national arma- 
ments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety." Finally, the Supreme Council have de- 
clared that "in order to dominate the economic 
difficulties of Europe, armies should everywhere be 
reduced to a peace footing." 

Great Britain and the Scandinavian States are 
about the only European nations who have fulfilled 
these pledges. At any rate France and her allies on 
the Continent have not reduced their armies to the 
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lowest point consistent with national safety and this 
is undoubtedly one of the reasons for their economic 
difficulties at the present time. Moreover, the 
threat which these armies unquestionably constitute 
has strengthened the position of the extreme nation- 
alists in Germany and nursed the spirit of revenge 
among the German people. 



The Locarno Conference 

After further exchange of Notes between the 
Allies and Germany, and after the London Con- 
ference of Jurists had embodied the German pro- 
posals as amended by the Allied replies in a Draft 
Pact, the Allied Governments in a Note of Sept. 
15 th invited the German Government to a confer- 
ence on the Security Pact. They suggested that 
the conference should be held in Switzerland on Oc- 
tober 5 th. The German Government accepted the 
invitation in a Note dated Sept. 26 and handed 
over to Mr. Chamberlain by the German Ambassa- 
dor. Although nothing was mentioned in the Note 
about the War-Guilt clause of the Versailles Treaty 
and about the evacuation of the Cologne zone Dr. 
Sthamer raised these questions verbally. This un- 
fortunate, last minute, demarche was the result of 
a pledge given by the German Government to the 
Nationalist leaders. That it was not calculated to 
prepare the atmosphere for the Conference was 
obvious, and although recording with satisfaction 
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the decision of the German Government to partici- 
pate in the Conference the British Government in 
their reply expressed unqualified disapproval of the 
action taken by the German Ambassador. The 
British reply, dated Sept. 29th, runs as follows: 

"His Majesty's Government have received with 
pleasure the acceptance by the Government of the 
Reich of the proposal for a conference on October 
5th at Locarno. His Majesty's Government note 
with satisfaction that the acceptance is given with- 
out reserve." 

"In reply to the declaration which your Excel- 
lency made to me at the same time, I have the hon- 
our to take note of the assurance of your Excellency 
that the questions therein raised do not constitute 
conditions preliminary to a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers." 

' "These questions have, in fact, no relation to the 
negotiations for a Security Pact and have formed 
no part of the preliminary exchange of views." 

"As regards that part of the declaration which 
deals with Germany's entry into the League of Na- 
tions, his Majesty's Government note with satis- 
faction that the German Government raise no ob- 
jection to this essential condition of any mutual 
pact. The question of Germany's responsibility for 
the war is not raised by the proposed pact, and 
his Majesty's Government are at a loss to know 
why the German Government have thought proper 
to raise it at this moment. His Majesty's Govern- 
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merit are obliged to observe that the negotiation 
of a Security Pact cannot modify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles or alter their judgment of the past." 

"As regards the evacuation of the Cologne zone, 
I have the honour to repeat that the date of that 
evacuation depends solely on the fulfilment of Ger- 
many's disarmament obligations and that his Maj- 
esty's Government will welcome the performance 
of those obligations as permitting the Allies at once 
to evacuate the northern zone." 

Similar notes were despatched by the French and 
Belgian Governments who had equally been ap- 
proached on the subjects of War-guilt and evacua- 
tion. 

The Allied replies aroused a storm of bitter re- 
marks in the German press, directed partly against 
the Allied Governments and partly against the Ger- 
man Nationalist, who — in the words of Herr Bern- 
hard, Vossische Zeitung, — had "succeeded in bring- 
ing upon Germany a humiliation such as she has not 
suffered since the Treaty of Versailles." 

Thus the prospects of the Conference which as- 
sembled at Locarno on Oct. 5th did not seem very 
promising. The Allied delegations were staying 
in the Palace Hotel, whereas the German delegates 
had chosen the Esplanade Hotel situated on the 
outskirts of the town. Germany was represented 
by the Chancellor, Herr Luther, and the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Herr Stresemann. Signer 
MussoHni himself represented Italy and Great Brit- 
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am, France, Belgium, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
were represented by their Foreign Ministers at 
the time, Mr. Chamberlain, M. Briand, M. Van- 
dervelde, Count Skrzynski and Dr. Benes. 

Already on the second day of the Conference an 
unfortunate incident threatened to cause a hitch in 
the proceedings. Thus a semi-official news-agency 
in Germany, the Deutsche Diplomatische Korres- 
pondenz, issued a communique of the first day's 
proceedings before the official report jointly pre- 
pared by the secretariats of the various delegations 
had been published. The situation was not im- 
proved by the fact that the German communique 
contained misrepresentations and propaganda. 
However, the German representatives frankly dis- 
owned the article published by the German agency, 
explaining that the whole matter was due to a 
misunderstanding, and the cloud which had threat- 
ened the prospects of the Conference was gradually 
dispersed. 

In spite of this unpleasant incident and of the sus- 
picion and reluctance which marked the negotia- 
tions preceding the Conference the atmosphere 
developed into one of great cordiality, and it 
soon became evident that both German and Allied 
representatives had gone to Locarno determined 
to arrive at a settlement. It was generally recog- 
nized that a failure would inevitably result in a very 
serious situation for the whole of Europe, and 
every delegation was profoundly impressed by Mr. 
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Chamberlain's declaration that "the British Gov- 
ernment had come to the meeting animated with 
the most sincere desire to let the dead past bury its 
dead, and to think only how the future could be 
made better than the past." 

There is no doubt that the Allied statesmen fully 
realized the difficult position of the German Gov- 
ernment, hard pressed as they were at home by the 
Nationalist Opposition, and that they were dealing 
with men who were earnestly desirous to make their 
utmost efforts for the sake of European peace. 
Moreover, the pressure brought to bear on the Ger- 
man Government by M. Chicherin immediately 
before the departure of their delegation for Lo- 
carno certainly produced an effect opposite to that 
which was intended, since it not only opened the 
eyes of the German Government to the Russian 
menace but also spontaneously brought the repre- 
sentatives of Germany and the Allied nations 
closer together. Further the friendly reception ac- 
corded M. Chicherin in Poland on his way to Ber- 
lin undoubtedly gave both German and Allied 
statesmen food for thought. Finally we must not 
forget that the settlement of the reparation ques- 
tion by the London Conference considerably facili- 
tated a subsequent settlement of the security prob- 
lem. This fact was particularly emphasized by 
Mr. Chamberlain in the debate on the Security 
Pact in the House of Commons when he paid a gen- 
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erous tribute to the work done by his predecessor 
In office in connection with the Dawes settlement. 

After less than two weeks' deliberations the Con- 
ference arrived at an agreement on the Security 
Pact which was signed on Oct. i6th, by the dele- 
gates of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Belgium. 

The Locarno Treaties 

Not less than nine separate documents of great 
historical importance were signed at the Locarno 
Conference. These were : — 

Final Protocol of the Conference. 

Treaty of Mutual Guarantee concluded between 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Bel- 
gium. 

Arbitration Convention between Germany and 
Belgium. 

Arbitration Convention between Germany and 
France. 

Arbitration Convention between Germany and 
Poland. 

Arbitration Convention between Germany and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Treaty between France and Poland. 

Treaty between France and Czecho-Slovakla. 

Finally the Allies had drawn up a collective note 
addressed to the German Chancellor giving their 
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opinion concerning the interpretation of Article 1 6 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Besides recording the various treaties framed at 
the Conference and providing for the formal sign- 
ing of these treaties in London on Dec. ist the 
Protocol contained the following important declara- 
tion : 

"The representatives of the Governments rep- 
resented here declare their firm conviction that 
the entry into force of these treaties and conven- 
tions will contribute greatly to bring about a 
moral relaxation of the tension between nations, 
that it will help powerfully towards the solution 
of many political or economic problems in ac- 
cordance with the interests and sentiments of 
peoples, and that in strengthening peace and se- 
curity in Europe it will hasten on effectively the 
disarmament provided for in Article 8 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations." 

"They undertake to give their sincere co-op- 
eration to the work relating to disarmament 
already undertaken by the League of Nations 
and to seek the realisation thereof in a general 
agreement." 

This last point is most important especially con- 
sidering the isolated position of Germany with re- 
gard to disarmament. We have already pointed 
out that after she has faithfully fulfilled the condi- 
tions contained in the Allied Note on Disarmament 
Germany has the right to expect that the other na- 
tions of Europe reduce their armaments to the same 
extent. Russia Is the only nation which would pre- 
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sent an obstacle to such a general reduction of ar- 
maments. We will return to this question later. 

The Treaty of Mutual Guarantee provides a 
guarantee on the part of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium and Italy for the inviolability of 
the Versailles frontiers between France and Ger- 
many and between Germany and Belgium. In case 
of a violation of these frontiers by one of the con- 
tracting parties the Power which has been attacked 
will have the support of the remaining three signa- 
tories. Thus if Germany has been attacked by 
France, the three remaining signatories, Great Bri- 
tain, Italy and Belgium, will immediately come to 
the assistance of Germany. If on the other hand, 
France has been attacked by Germany the latter 
will find itself opposed by the combined forces of 
France, Great Britain, Italy and Belgium. 

The bilateral character of the Pact has thus been 
strictly maintained. Each Power, signatory to the 
Pact, has to decide for itself whether an unpro- 
voked act of aggressipn has been committed. This 
provision is necessary in order to secure Immediate 
action In the case of a flagrant violation of the 
status quo. This stipulation, however. Is subject 
to the condition that every signatory must abide by 
a unanimous decision In the matter by the Council 
of the League of Nations. The votes of Members 
engaged In hostilities are not to be counted. 

If the Council of the League of Nations does not 
arrive at a unanimous decision the situation becomes 
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more difficult, since the signatories are then left to 
act according to their own opinion of who is the 
aggressor. We must remember, however, that the 
Pact makes provisions for peaceful settlement of 
conflicts and that the aggressor can always be ex- 
posed through his refusal to submit his case to such 
a settlement. 

Under Article 2 of the Treaty Germany and Bel- 
gium, and also Germany and France, mutually un- 
dertake that they will in no case attack or evade 
each other or resort to war against each other, ex- 
cept when such action is a purely defensive measure 
or the result of a decision by the League of Na- 
tions. (For the precise wording of this Article 
vide Appendix V.) 

According to Article 3 these Powers undertake 
to settle by peaceful means all questions which may 
arise between them and which it may not be possible 
to settle by the normal methods of diplomacy. 

Any question with regard to which the parties 
are in conflict as to their respective rights shall be 
submitted to judicial decision, and the parties un- 
dertake to comply with such decision. 

All other questions shall be submitted to a con- 
ciliation commission. If the proposals of this com- 
mission are not accepted by the two parties, the 
question shall be brought before the Council of the 
League of Nations, which will deal with it in ac- 
cordance with Article 15 of the Covenant of the 
League. 
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The detailed arrangements for effecting such 
peaceful settlement are the subject of the special 
Arbitration Conventions between Germany and 
France and between Germany and Belgium. (The 
text of these conventions is given in Appendix V of 
this book.) 

Article lo of the Treaty contains the Important 
provision that It will not come into force until Ger- 
many has become a Member of the League of Na- 
tions. 

To remove German fears with regard to the in- 
terpretation of Article i6 of the Covenant the Al- 
lies drew up a collective Note declaring that in their 
opinion this Article must be understood to mean 
"that each State Member of the League is bound 
to co-operate loyally and effectively in support of 
the Covenant and in resistance to any act of aggres- 
sion to an extent which is compatible with its mili- 
tary situation and taking into account its geograph- 
ical position." 

The Arbitration Conventions between Germany 
and Poland and between Germany and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia which provided for a settlement in the East 
were similarly worded. These treaties made de- 
tailed provisions for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes which might arise between the contracting 
parties. 

The solution of the Polish-German security prob- 
lem is found In the preamble of the Convention 
which contains the following important passage: 
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"The President of the German Reich and the 
President of the Polish (Czecho-Slovak) Repub- 
lic, equally resolved to maintain peace between Ger- 
many and Poland (Czecho-Slovakia) by assuring 
the peaceful settlement of differences which might 
arise between the two countries, declaring that re- 
spect for the rights established by treaty or result- 
ing from the law of nations is obligatory for inter- 
national tribunals, agreeing to recognize that the 
rights of a State cannot be modified save with its 
consent, and considering that sincere observance of 
the methods of peaceful settlement of international 
disputes permits of resolving without recourse to 
force questions which may become the cause of di- 
vision between States, have decided to embody in a 
treaty their common intentions In this respect." 

The significant point of this declaration is that 
Germany has abandoned any idea of recourse to 
war for the purpose of altering her eastern fron- 
tiers. 

There were two more treaties concluded, one be- 
tween France and Poland, and the other between 
France and Czecho-Slovakia. These treaties are 
Identical, mutatis mutandis. 

In the event of Poland (Czecho-Slovakia) or 
France, "suffering from a failure to observe the un- 
dertakings arrived at this day between them and 
Germany with a view to the maintenance of gen- 
eral peace," the contracting parties agree to lend 
each other immediate assistance, "If such a failure 
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is, accompanied ,by an unprovoked recourse to 
arms." 

Similarly they undertake to support each other 
in the case of such aggression even if the Council of 
the League of Nations has not succeeded "in mak- 
ing its report accepted by all its Members other 
than the representatives of the parties to the dis- 
pute." 

Although these treaties are not quite in keeping 
with the spirit of the other documents signed at 
Locarno, assuming as they do a failure on the part 
of the signatories to fulfil their engagements, they 
hardly impair the value of the Security Pact and 
the Arbitration Conventions. 

The formal signing of the treaties took place in 
London on Dec. ist, 1925. Let me recall the 
words of two speakers on this occasion. 

"I am determined," said M. Briand, "to extract 
to-morrow from these conventions everything they 
can provide against war and in favour of peace. I 
see in them the beginning of a magnificent work, 
the renewal of Europe, its investment with its true 
character by means of a general union in which all 
nations will be invited to participate." 

A similar note was struck by Herr Stresemann. 
"If we go under we go under together; if we would 
rise we cannot do so in conflict with each other, but 
only by working together. Accordingly, we cannot 
afford, if we believe at all in the future of our na- 
tions, to live in discord and enmity with each other, 
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but must join hands in a work of general co-opera- 
tion." 

From all the speeches it was clear that the War 
and the chaos resulting from the War had taught 
the nations of Europe that our Continent cannot 
live and develop without co-operation between the 
nations composing it. 

As an immediate result of the acceptance on the 
part of Germany of the Security Pact the British 
forces have been withdrawn from the Cologne area 
despite the fact that some of the conditions con- 
tained in the Allied Note on Disarmament had not 
then been fulfilled by Germany. Moreover, the sit- 
uation in the remaining occupied territories has 
been relieved through concessions to German de- 
mands with regard to administration, etc. 

There is no doubt that the Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantee meant a great victory for the moderate 
elements in Germany and France over imperialists 
and mihtarists, and, in spite of the attempts on the 
part of Russia and German nationalists to reduce 
British influence in European politics, Great Britain 
has shown that she more than holds her own in the 
councils of Europe. 

What Soviet Russia thinks of the Locarno Pact 
is best illustrated by the following statement of M. 
Radek in the International Press Correspondence, 
November 5th, 1925 : "The subordination of Ger- 
many under the League of Nations constitutes a 
step on the road to the creation of an alliance of 
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capitalist Powers which is dtrected against the So- 
viet Union and against the East." 

All over Russia and its dependencies in Asia the 
Locarno Pact is represented as a hostile act against 
the Soviet Government. This is all the more inter- 
esting as the Pact has nothing to do with Russia or 
Russian conditions but is merely an arrangement be- 
tween the nations of Western and Central Europe 
with the object of preventing wars between them- 
selves. But In creating a friendly and harmonious 
spirit, in renouncing wars and warlike measures as 
means of settling international disputes, these na- 
tions have given a definite proof that they intend 
to support the powers of peace and order in their 
struggle against the forces of destruction. This, in 
fact, is the reason why the Soviet Government con- 
sider the Pact as a hostile act, since it places a fresh 
obstacle in the way of Soviet Imperialism for which 
the spreading of unrest and dissension are the very 
means for subsistence. 

I do not think the fact has been sufEcIently recog- 
nized that at Locarno Europe passed through one 
of the gravest moments in Its history. The accept- 
ance or the refusal of the Pact meant peace or war. 
There was no turning back. Had the efforts of the 
Soviet Government and the German nationalists to 
shelve the Conference been crowned with success, 
Europe would now have been faced with a very 
serious situation. It would have been divided into 
two hostile camps, on the one side an Anglo-French 
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alliance — based on a guarantee-pact — ^and on the 
other side a Russo-German alliance working for re- 
venge, a new partition of Poland, and the over- 
throw of British rule in India. 

This danger has been alleviated by the Locarno 
Treaty. I will not go so far as to say that the 
situation is yet completely reassuring — since the 
subversive activities of the Soviet Government in 
Europe and Asia are a matter of extreme gravity 
— but there is no doubt that as a result of the 
Treaty the atmosphere "has been considerably re- 
lieved. Our hope is that the men of moderation 
and reason whose untiring efforts have created 
a new international spirit in Europe and a basis 
for common action against peace-breakers, will be 
able to withstand the assaults of unbalanced ex- 
tremists and to remain in power till they have com- 
pleted the great work they have so successfully be- 
gun. 



CHAPTER IX 
THE RUSSIAN MENACE 

"In this way Europe can, and shall, be placed under 
the Russian yoke." 

Czar Peter's Testament 

Russia, the nation of terror par preference, is de- 
cidedly also a nation of great extremes and strange 
contrasts. The greatness of writers like Tolstoy, 
Turgenev and Dostoievsky, of scientists like Men- 
deleev and Metchnikoff, of composers like Rubin- 
stein and Tschaikowsky, affords a striking contrast 
to the ignorance and superstition of the masses of 
which more than two-thirds are illiterate. The ex- 
quisite palaces of Kreml and the luxurious and 
beautiful buildings on the Neva stand out as monu- 
ments of wanton extravagance when compared 
with the wretched quarters, extreme poverty and 
suffering outside their walls. The almost incredible 
cruelty of the people let loose compares strangely 
with the great self-sacrifice and humanity mani- 
fested by a few noble champions of truth and jus- 
tice. The autocratic government and the demo- 
cratic customs of the people, the polished surface 
and the barbarian content — these are all charac- 
teristic features of the strange menacing Russian 

207 
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nation, the avowed enemy of Western civilization 
and refinement; they are features which have not 
failed to place their stamp on Russian policy from 
Ivan the Terrible to his equal in modern times, the 
ferocious maniac Vladimir Ilytch Lenin. 

The fact is not generally recognized that if there 
had been neither the Great War nor the Revolution 
the population of Russia would in all probability 
have exceeded 210,000,000 in 1925. This would 
undoubtedly have involved a most formidable 
threat to the security of Europe and European pos- 
sessions in Asia. However, the Great War and 
the subsequent revolutions in 19 17-18 put an end 
to the increase of the Russian people. The cas- 
ualties of the Russian armies in the various theatres 
of war have been estimated at 1,700,000 killed. 
The loss of Poland, Finland, the Baltic States and 
Bessarabia reduced the total population by nearly 
23,000,000. The heavy losses due to famine, epi- 
demics and mass-murder during the Bolshevist reign 
of terror represent another formidable item. It is 
difEcult to give even an approximate estimate of 
these losses, but considering that in 19 15 the total 
population of Russia exceeded 182,000,000 and 
that the population has actually been reduced to 
142,000,000 in 1925 the total loss due to these 
causes cannot be put down at less than 15,000,000; 
this figure allows for the reduction due to the other 
causes already mentioned. Taking into account, 
however, that in 1925 the Russian population falls 
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70,000,000 short of the figure it ought to have 
reached under normal conditions the results of the 
Bolshevist Terror are probably far more devastat- 
ing. Very likely the number of deaths during the 
Bolshevist upheaval exceeds 30,000,000 (even if a 
big allowance is made for emigration and higher 
death-rate during the War) . 

It seems as if these formidable statistics should 
suffice to convince any Russian government of the 
necessity for giving the nation rest and peace, but 
apparently the Soviet Government think otherwise. 

It would hardly be safe to base a judgment of 
Russian foreign policy to-day merely on a study of 
the Bolshevist movement and the present activities 
of the Soviet Government outside the Russian bor- 
ders. To find the true nature and bearing of the 
foreign policy pursued by Soviet Russia it is neces- 
sary also to regard the forces and conditions which 
have determined her policy In the past and led up 
to the present situation. 

Even a cursory glance at the object and aspira- 
tions of the Soviet policy will prove that, despite 
the complete overthrow of Its social and political 
systems and the substitution for its old aristocracy 
of a ruling class consisting chiefly of Jewish adven- 
turers, the spirit and ambitions of the "Holy Rus- 
sian Empire" have been preserved by the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, 

The change that has taken place Is merely on the 
surface. The nature and outlook of the Russian 
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people have undergone little change and many of 
the conditions which have inspired Russian im- 
perialism in the past are still there. In fact Soviet 
imperialism is nothing but the old imperialism in 
disguise. The only differences are that it is 
wrapped up in the fantastic ideas of Communism 
and that the all-Russian plans are prepared on a 
still larger scale. 

There are many reasons for Russia's desire of 
expansion. One, and perhaps the chief impulse, of 
Russian imperialism has been, and still is, her desire 
for free access to the oceans. The difficulty is that 
Russia cannot satisfy this desire without interfer- 
ing with the rights and liberties of other nations. 
On this point, however, the Bolshevist idea of a 
World-State has come to her assistance. I will re- 
turn to this question later. 

An active and aggressive foreign policy has often 
been the means whereby the rulers of Russia have 
checked internal unrest and prevented revolution, 
by keeping the mind and forces of the oppressed 
people occupied. Moreover, unscrupulous rulers 
and generals have found it an excellent expedient 
for enhancing their own prestige and power to ex- 
ploit the imagination of the ignorant masses, play- 
ing on their superstitions and dreams of great- 
ness. Finally, the rapid growth of the population 
before the great upheaval in 19 17 added fuel to the 
imperialistic tendencies of the nation. 

During the last two centuries Russia has been 
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engaged in no less than thirty-three wars of an ag- 
gregate duration of over 128 years. Of these wars 
twenty-two were purely aggressive, i.e., aimed at 
the conquest of new territories. Still Russia has 
not settled down. She has merely given herself 
fresh tasks and changed the methods for satisfying 
her imperialistic desires. And — ^what is more seri- 
ous—these methods have proved successful where 
the policy of imperial Russia failed. 

The peace strength of the Russian army exceeds 
686,000, i.e., it is numerically stronger than any 
other army except the French. Including reserve 
forces the Russian army consists of no less than 
5,280,000, all ranks. 

During the Revolution the navy fell into almost 
complete decay owing to negligence and deliberate 
destruction. However, the Soviet Government 
have made great efforts to reconstruct it. The 
naval programme to be carried out within the near 
future contains, for the Baltic alone, the following 
ships: 4 cruisers of the Borodino type, which are 
stronger than Dreadnoughts; 4 Dreadnoughts of 
the Marat type (about 23,000 tons) ; 4 cruisers of 
the Svjetlana type (about 6,900 tons) ; 24-30 de- 
stroyers of the Novik type (about 1,200 tons) ; 20 
torpedo-boats; 6-8 modern gun-boats for coast-de- 
fence; 20-30 submarines; and 10 fast patrol-boats. 

This, indeed, is a vast programme for a country \ 
whose share in the Baltic is limited to a small 
stretch of coast on the Gulf of Finland. That this 
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fleet is not being built for defence only Is obvious 
enough. 

It has been stated (cp. Whitaker's Almanack 
1925) that the Soviet Government has decided to 
construct an Air Fleet comprising 10,000 machines. 
As a matter of interest it may be mentioned that 
the whole Air Force of Great Britain (Home De- 
fence) consists of only 312 aeroplanes and the 
French Air Force of 990 machines. If this state- 
ment about Russia's air programme be true it is 
another indication of the war-like intentions of the 
Soviet Government. 

It may sound Incredible, but it is nevertheless a 
fact, that for centuries it has been the great aspira- 
tion of the rulers and people of Russia to place 
one day the whole of Europe under the Russian 
yoke. To them the "Holy Russia" is the chosen 
nation, the saviour of the world, and the big gulf 
that exists between Western civilization and the 
Asiatic stand-point of the Russian people has no 
doubt increased their desire to mould Europe ac- 
cording to Russian fashion. 

There is a document known as the Testament of 
Peter the Great which has played an Important part 
in the history of Russia. This paper was published 
for the first time In 18 12 during Napoleon's Rus- 
sian campaign and again In 1836, both times in 
France. There is reason to believe that the whole 
document Is a forgery, but it has nevertheless exer- 
cised considerable influence on Russian policy and 
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public opinion. In fact, it has been accepted by the 
rulers of Russia as a useful fiction calculated to in- 
fluence the minds of the people and serve the pur- 
poses of a ruthless imperialism. 

In a preamble the document is stated to be "a 
plan for the domination of Europe, bequeathed by 
Peter the Great to his successors on the throne of 
Russia, deposited in the archives of the Peterhof 
Palace near St. Petersburg." 

Czar Peter declares that in his opinion the Rus- 
sian people has been predestined by the Almighty 
to dominate the whole of Europe. The European 
nations had reached a state of old-age infirmity 
and it would therefore be an easy task for a young 
and rapidly growing people to subdue these nations 
when it had attained its full growth and power. 
The Czar compares the coming Russian invasion 
with the invasion of the Roman Empire by the Bar- 
barians ; just as the Barbarians regenerated the Ro- 
man people, so the Russians will regenerate the 
peoples of Europe. 

The plan for the conquest of Europe contains the 
following points, some of which are strikingly mod- 
ern in their bearing: 

Article i. — To keep the Russian people in a 
permanent state of war so that the soldiers are 
always fit and trained for service. To let them 
rest only when it is necessary in order to improve 
the financial position of the State. To reform 
the armies and always choose the most favour- 
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able opportunities for attack. Thus let the peace 
serve the war and the war serve the peace, both 
serving the greatness and welfare of Russia. 

Article 2. — To invite generals experienced 
in war and peace service from the highly cul- 
tivated peoples of Europe, in order that the Rus- 
sian nation may take advantage of others' su- 
periority without losing their own. 

Article 3. — Always to take part in European 
disputes and negotiations whatever their nature, 
and especially in those within Germany, which 
country, as our nearest neighbour, is of the 
greatest interest. 

Article 4. — To spread unrest and dissension 
in Poland, win over the great with money, bribe 
the parliaments in order to influence the election 
of Kings, thereby pushing our own candidate, let 
Russian troops march into the country and re- 
main till there is an opportunity for stationing 
them there permanently. If the neighbours make 
diificulties, to satisfy them temporarily through 
partition of the country till we are in a position 
to reconquer what we have ceded. 

Article 5. — To wrest from Sweden as much 
territory as possible, letting ourselves be attacked 
in order to have an excuse for placing her under 
the yoke. Moreover, to isolate her from Den- 
mark, and Denmark from Sweden, and to care- 
fully maintain rivalry between them. 

Article 6. — To select the consorts of Rus- 
sian princes from among German princesses in 
order to multiply the family alliances and inter- 
weave our interests; thus to chain Germany to 
our cause through increasing our influence there. 

Article 7. — By means of preference to seek 
commercial co-operation with England, since she 
is the power which is most useful because of her 
navy and for the development of our own. To 
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exchange our wood and other products for her 
gold, and promote frequent alliances regarding 
commerce and shipping between the merchants 
and sailors of the two nations. 

Article 8. — Without hesitation to extend our 
power in the North along the Baltic, in the South 
along the Black Sea. 

Article 9. — To concentrate our eforts on ap- 
proaching Constantinople and India, because he 
who is master there will be the real master of 
the world. For this purpose to provoke fre- 
quent wars with Turkey and Persia, To con- 
struct dockyards in the Black Sea and take pos- 
session thereof as well as of the Baltic, the 
realization of these objects being essential for 
the fulfilment of our plans. To accelerate the 
decline of Persia and penetrate to the Persian 
Gulf. If possible to restore the old Levantine 
trade and penetrate to India, which is the em- 
porium of the world. Once there we shall not 
need the gold of England. 

Article 10. — ^To seek carefully to maintain 
alliance with Austria, pretending that we sup- 
port her designs upon the throne of Germany, 
but by and by egg on the princes against her. 
To see that either one or the other asks for the 
support of Russia, thus sustaining a sort of pro- 
tectorate preparing the country for real domina- 
tion. 

Article ii. — To Interest the ruling house of 
Austria in the expulsion of Turkey from Europe, 
but before the conquest of Constantinople to 
neutralize her rivalry, either through provoking 
a war between her and the old States of Europe, 
or by letting her retain parts of the conquered 
territory which could be taken from her later on. 

Article 12. — To enter into alliances with and 
combine all Orthodox Christians who are now 
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spread over Turkey, Hungary and the South 
of Poland. To make Russia their centre and 
support, and beforehand establish a supreme au- 
thority, either royal or clerical. All these will 
be the friends among our enemies. 

Article 13. — Sweden cut up, Persia van- 
quished, Poland subdued, Turkey conquered, our 
armies united, the Black Sea and the Baltic 
guarded by our ships, then the time will have 
come to suggest secretly and separately to the 
courts, first in Versailles and then in Vienna, that 
the domination of the world shall be divided be- 
tween us. If one of them accept, which it can 
hardly fail to do when we flatter its ambition and 
vanity, it will be employed to destroy the other. 
Thereupon we shall have to engage in a fight 
with the remaining State, the result of which 
cannot be doubtful, since Russia already owns 
the whole of the Orient and a large portion of 
Europe. 

Article 14. — In case both States decline the 
offer, which is hardly probable, we must try to 
provoke disputes between them, thus making 
them exhaust their strength in the struggle. 
Then at the decisive moment, Russia must 
spread her united armies over Germany while 
simultaneously two gigantic transport fleets set 
out, one from the Sea of Azof and the other 
from the port of Archangel, both manned with 
Asiatic hordes and protected by the imperial 
navy in the Black Sea and the Baltic. Crossing 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, these troops 
must overflow France from one side while Ger- 
many is flooded from the other. When these 
two nations have been defeated the rest of 
Europe will easily and without striking a blow 
be placed under our yoke. 
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In this way Europe can and shall be placed 
under the Russian yoke* 

This certainly is a remarkable document and if 
it has been faked it is undoubtedly a clever piece 
of forgery. Its crude, almost childish, style af- 
fords a striking picture of the Russian mind and 
Asiatic mentality. In fact it might almost have 
been dictated by the Great Khan himself. This 
character of the document explains the fascination 
it has exercised on the minds of the Russian peo- 
ple and its rulers. The passages quoted in itahcs 
recall forcibly the plans and methods of Lenin and 
his successors in their struggle for the Bolshevist 
domination of the world. "To spread unrest and 
dissension; always to take part in European dis- 
putes; to chain Germany to our cause; all these 
will be friends among our enemies" — these are un- 
doubtedly words which sound extremely like the 
slogans of the Soviet Government. 

The points dealing with Russian conquests in 
Asia call for special attention, since the lines of 
action recommended have been the basis of Rus- 
sian policy ever since the document was first known. 

"To concentrate our efforts on approaching Con- 
istantinople and India, because he who is master 
there will be the real master of the world. For 
this purpose to provoke frequent wars with Tur- 
key and Persia. To accelerate the decline of Persia 
• All the italics are mine. 
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and penetrate to the Persian Gulf. If possible to 
restore the old Levantine trade and penetrate to 
India, which is the emporium of the world." Could 
the oriental policy of Russia during the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth centuries have 
been more clearly foreshadowed? Is it not re- 
markable to see how conscientiously the supposed 
will of Peter the Great has been carried out by his 
successors, even by the Soviet Government? 

The oriental policy of Russia will be considered 
in detail later; let me only in this connection call 
attention to some statements which give a good il- 
lustration of the general tendencies of this policy 
from the Crimean War to the times of Soviet im- 
perialism. 

In one of his conversations with the British Am- 
bassador (Sir Hamilton Seymour) on the eve of 
the Crimean War Nicholas I made the following 
statement: "For my part I am equally disposed to 
engage not to establish myself there (at Constanti- 
nople) as proprietor, that Is to say; as occupier I do 
not say since it might happen that circumstances, if 
no previous provision had been made and if every- 
thing were left to chance, might place me in the 
position of occupying Constantinople." 

The intention was obvious. The occupation of 
Constantinople would be the first move towards the 
fulfilment of Czar Peter's oriental policy, the first 
step on the way to India. The British Ambassador 
saw the danger and at a later Interview, when thq 
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Czar held out Egypt as the reward for British neu- 
trality, he firmly declared that England desired 
nothing but "a safe and ready communication be- 
tween British India and the mother-country." 

The next statement to which I will draw atten- 
tion in this connection was made by Sir George 
Buchanan to Czar Nicholas II immediately before 
the outbreak of the Great War. Referring to his 
own words, the Ambassador writes : "I replied that 
I had already, a year ago, advocated a frank ex- 
change of views between the two Governments, as 
I was even then afraid that the trend of events in 
North Persia would end by creating a situation that 
might prove fatal to the Anglo-Russian understand- 
ing. Events had since been moving fast, and North 
Russia was now to all intents and purposes a Rus- 
sian province . . . little by little the whole machin- 
ery of the administration had been placed in the 
hands of the Russian consuls. The Governor-Gen- 
eral of Azerbaijan was a mere puppet who received 
and carried out the orders of the Russian Consul- 
General, and the same might be said of the Gov- 
ernors of Resht, Kazvin and Julfa. They were 
one and all agents of the Russian Government and 
acted in entire independence of the central govern- 
ment of Tehlran." 

We have here an authoritative account of how 
Russia carried out the letter and spirit of Czar 
Peter's Testament in its relations to Persia. 

Although the aim of Russia's policy in Central 
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Asia was obvious, a certain international courtesy 
and political consideration forbade the statesmen 
and diplomatists of the old regime to reveal their 
real intentions. For the Bolshevists, however, con- 
siderations of this description do not exist, or at any 
rate seem to them less important than propaganda, 
and they have made no secret of their intentions 
with regard to India. Let me quote the following 
passage from the leading article in the Bolshevist 
org?Ln Pravda, Sept. 17, 1920: 

"There was a time when capitalistic Europe, and 
first of all British imperialism, watched with ever 
increasing fear the growth and influence of Czarist 
Russia in Asia. ... Its advance posts were mov- 
ing nearer and nearer to India, this jewel of the 
British Crown, and at the same time the Achilles 
heel of British imperialism. Now the British 
bourgeoisie are disturbed by the unprecedented 
force with which Communism subjugates even the 
backward peoples of the East." 

Here we see the third link In Czar Peter's Testa- 
ment — the overthrow of British rule in India. The 
means by which this object is to be attained may 
differ from those employed by Imperial Russia, but 
the object Is unquestionably the same. 

Persia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, Tibet, Mongo- 
lia and China are again the hot-beds of anti-British 
propaganda and the centres of organized assaults 
on the colonial system of Great Britain. The dif- 
ference between the policy pursued by imperial 
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Russia and the new poliqr is merely that the latter 
is carried on in the dangerous disguise of democ- 
racy and under the banner of self-determination. 
The two policies are alilce in the fact that they are 
both the outcome of Russian imperialism. Im- 
perial Russia had in view the ultimate incorpora- 
tion of India with the Russian Empire; the Soviet 
Union will take a short cut to reach the same end 
by establishing an "independent" Soviet Republic 
under Russian control. The naked imperialism of 
Soviet Russia has shown its hand. 

It is only too obvious that Bolshevism as a social 
system, being a product of uncivilized conditions, 
can never be applied to Western Europe. This is 
an advantage in so far that Bolshevism will never 
get hold of public opinion in Europe, but at the 
same time it implies a serious danger. The Bol- 
"^shevist system is designed for uncivilized and semi- 
civilized conditions, and this is the very reason why 
it has proved so dangerously popular not only in 
Russia but all over Asia. The Soviet Government, 
in propagating the ideas of Communism, has been 
able to play the part — and very successfully too — 
of the saviour of the oppressed races of Asia from 
their European exploiters. 

Ever since Peter the Great laid the foundations 
of an Empire, Russia has constantly been looking 
for opportunities of expansion. The Crimean 
War, the Congress of Berlin, and in recent times 
the Austro-'German policy in the Balkans had 
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stopped her advance towards Constantinople and 
the Mediterranean, The Russo-Japanese War 
in 1904 checked her progress in the Far East, and 
the Anglo- Russian Convention of 1907 tem- 
porarily stopped her march towards the Indian 
Ocean and India. It was only in the West that 
further expansion seemed possible and Imperial 
Russia lost no time in preparing Finland, which she 
had conquered from Sweden in 1809, to serve as a 
basis for operations further west. The almost un- 
limited iron resources of Northern Sweden were 
tempting enough in themselves, but the main object 
of this policy was to gain direct access to the Atlan- 
tic, to the ice-free ports of Norway. This policy 
was checked through the establishment of Finland 
as an independent State. Moreover, the recognition 
of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania as independent 
States (and their inclusion in the League of Na- 
tions) definitely reduced the Russian share in the 
Baltic to a strip of land by the Gulf of Finland. 
Finally the re-establishment of Poland and the 
restitution of Bessarabia to Rumania created a 
new barrier in the south-west. 

The result of it all is that Russia, in her search 
for a fresh opening, has begun once more to cast 
her eyes on Central Asia, not only because resist- 
ance there seems less strong, but also because fur- 
ther progress in this direction would seriously en- 
danger the position of the British Empire. The 
Soviet Government have fully realized that the 
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chief obstacle to the success of their world-cam- 
paign is the British Empire which, with its vast 
economic resources and tremendous reach of power, 
is in a position to offer stronger resistance to Soviet 
imperialism than any other nation. They have 
made their plans accordingly. 

The Russians have always distinguished them- 
selves as skilful diplomatists, and the officials of 
the Soviet Government do not seem inferior in this 
respect to their predecessors of the old regime. 
They are at present concentrating all their efforts 
on undermining the prestige and influence of the 
British Empire, provoking nationalist strife and 
social unrest in the colonies in order to separate 
them from the mother-country. 

It is clear that an aggressive imperialist policy 
on the part of the Soviet Government would never 
appeal to the working classes in Europe, on whose 
support they rely for the realization of their plans. 
M. Chicherin, the Russian Foreign Minister, and 
other Soviet officials with him, have found it con- 
venient therefore to make it appear as if England 
were the real aggressor — the one great enemy of 
peace and liberty throughout the world, against 
whose formidable attacks the establishment of So- 
viet Republics under Russian leadership is the only 
safeguard. 

Let me quote the following statement made by 
M. Chicherin to Press representatives during one 
of his recent visits to Berlin; 
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"English Ministers," he said, "have not only 
made threatening speeches against us, but have 
summoned all countries to form a holy alliance 
against us. . . . It is known to us that not long 
ago both the French and Italian Governments an- 
swered unfavourably English proposals aiming at 
collective steps against us." 

The intention is obvious ; It is to lower the pres- 
tige of Great Britain among other nations, making 
her appear as the aggressor, and also to isolate her 
from her former allies. 

The anti-British campaign of the Soviet Govern- 
ment has been launched as a three-cornered offen- 
sive: 

(i) Bolshevist propaganda, the organization 
of strikes, anti-militaristic and revolution- 
ary propaganda in the Army and the Navy. 

(2) The undermining of the British Empire 
through revolutionary and anti-British 
propaganda in the dominions, colonies and 
spheres of interest. 

(3) Anti-British propaganda in Europe, having 
in view the political isolation of Great Brit- 
ain. 

The whole of this policy is carefully planned by 
the Moscow Government, which pulls all the wires, 
and it is important to notice the close relationship 
between the Bolshevist activities in the various 
parts of the British Empire. 

The Soviet Government have for a long time 
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concentrated their efforts on the "bolshevization" 
of the British trade-union movement. It has 
even reached the point that the Bolshevist pol- 
icy aiming at the dissolution of the British Empire 
has been definitely adopted by the Trade Union 
Congress. Thus the Congress at Scarborough, 
1925, passed the following astounding resolution 
which might have been taken directly from one of 
the Bolshevist pamphlets circulated in this country : 

"This Congress believes that the domination 
of non-British peoples by the British Government 
is a form of capitalist exploitation having for its 
object the securing for British capitalists of cheap 
sources of raw-materials, and the right to ex- 
ploit unorganized labour, and to use the compe- 
tition of that labour to degrade the workers' 
standards in Great Britain. It declares Its com- 
plete opposition to Imperialism and resolves to 
support the workers In all parts of the British 
Empire to organize the trade-unions and politi- 
cal parties in order to further their interests, and 
to support the right of all peoples In the British 
Empire to self-determination. Including the right 
to choose separation from the Empire." 

Mr. J. H. Thomas' warning that by passing 
such a resolution the Congress would make itself 
ridiculous was of no avail ; It was carried by a ma- 
jority of 3,820,000 votes to 79,000. The Govern- 
ment of Moscow had scored a new triumph for 
Russian imperialism. 

That it is the deliberate policy of the Soviet 
Government to turn the British Labour leaders into 
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traitors against the British Empire is shown by the 
following questions put to the British delegates at 
the Fifth Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional by one of the Soviet officials : 

"Is it possible to destroy the might of the en- 
tire capitalist system of Great Britain without 
bringing into action its colonial population? 
Will not British imperialism, which has such 
enormous human and material resources in the 
colonies, offer a successful resistance to the work- 
ers of Great Britain, if the latter do not deprive 
it of these human reserves which are as bound- 
less as the ocean? . . , Where is your fighting 
spirit, British comrades? Where is your readi- 
ness to carry a decisive struggle for freedom into 
the most far-flung corners of India ?" 

That British trade-union leaders have taken this 
recommendation to heart is proved by the resolu- 
tion of the Trade Union Congress quoted above. 

Since Peter the Great, despite tremendous physi- 
cal and geographical difficulties, founded the capital 
of Russia on the marshes where the Neva enters 
the Gulf of Finland, the aim of her western 
policy has been to assume complete control of the 
Baltic and penetrate to the Atlantic Ocean. This 
policy has been pursued consistently for generations 
and there is no doubt that, had the collapse of Rus- 
sia In 19 17 not taken place, the goal of her aspira- 
tions would have been in sight at the Peace Confer- 
ence two years later. 

As it was, she had to fall back on the positions 
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which she occupied before the conquests of Peter 
the Great and Alexander I, behind the lakes of 
Peipus and Salma with only a narrow outlet to the 
Baltic. The new situation was confirmed through 
the restoration of Moscow as the capital of Rus- 
sia. St. Petersburg, degraded to the name of Len- 
ingrad, was no longer considered a safe residence 
for the Russian Government situated as it is barely 
twenty miles from the Finnish and eighty miles 
from the Esthonian borders. 

However, it would be wrong to conclude from 
this fact that the present rulers of Russia have 
abandoned the traditional policy of their predeces- 
sors, and that the Russian menace to the Baltic 
States and Scandinavia is disposed of for ever. 
Very likely It Is only a matter of time when Russia 
will again challenge the position of these States, 
and It Is of the utmost Importance that they should 
be prepared for this eventuality. 

Moreover, we must remember that the independ- 
ence of Finland and the Baltic States Is a matter of 
concern to the whole of Europe, not only because 
these States are Members of the League of Na- 
tions, but also because the maintenance of this bar- 
rier between Russia and Europe proper Is an essen- 
tial condition for the security of Western civiliza- 
tion. The creation of Independent States on the 
western borders of Russia was one of the few last- 
ing results of the Great War, a result which must 
not be frustrated through weakness towards any 
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Russian Government, be it Bolshevist, Imperial, or 
even Constitutional. Any tampering with the inde- 
pendence of Finland and the Baltic States would 
immediately intensify the Russian menace to Eu- 
rope. 

It Is a great mistake to think that in the event 
of a bourgeois restoration in Russia the Baltic 
States would develop best in union with or as a 
province of that country. Although possibly re- 
union might Increase the commercial activity be- 
tween these States and Russia It Is doubtful whether 
It would be an economic advantage to them. Even 
If It were It would be a poor consolation to the 
population of these States which belongs to a dis- 
tinctly European race and neither can nor will 
adapt Itself to the Asiatic mentality of the Russian 
people. 

Finally we must not forget that Finland since 

1920 and Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania since 

1 92 1 are members of the League of Nations and 
consequently have the right to protection by the 
League against any act of aggression on the part of 
their former rulers. It Is a matter of course that 
In the event of a Russian attack on Finland or the 
Baltic States the Council of the League of Nations 
will In the first instance call upon the British Fleet 
and Swedish and Polish troops to assist In the pro- 
tection of these States, an enterprise for which nat- 
urally all the Members of the League will have to 
pay the co&ts. It Is obvious that It would mean 
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throwing chances away if detailed plans for con- 
certed action in the case of Russian aggression were 
not made beforehand, and neither the Council of 
the League of Nations nor the governments imme- 
diately concerned have been blind to this fact. 

The Soviet Government is watching intently 
every step which would indicate such concerted 
action on the part of the Members of the League, 
denouncing all such steps as hostile acts against 
Russia and more especially against the Soviet sys- 
tem. They conceal the facts that these measures 
are purely defensive, and do not aim at any inter- 
ference with the internal conditions of Russia. 
Naturally the autocratic rulers of Russia are 
greatly perturbed that the League of Nations pre- 
vents them from dealing with civilized States after 
the same fashion as they have dealt with the citizens 
of their own State, and their anger is expressed by 
responsible ministers. Thus M. Chicherin has 
publicly denounced the League of Nations as the 
enemy of the right of self-determination, the enemy 
of the equality of nations, the enemy of the weak, 
the enemy of the awakening peoples of Asia and the 
enemy of a true peace policy. 

It is clear that declarations of this kind will only 
further convince the statesmen of Europe of the 
necessity to be well prepared for any emergency. 
We will return to this question In the following 
chapter. 



CHAPTER X 
NATIONALISM IN EUROPE 

"Love of country must be augmented, amplified and 
beautified by love of humanity, and love of country 
must never turn against humanity." 

Sienkiewicz 

Although European trade and industry seem to 
be gradually recovering from the serious conse- 
quences of the War crisis, and although the conclu- 
sion of the Locarno Pacts considerably relieved the 
tension in Western and Central Europe, the situa- 
tion is yet far from reassuring. 

There are still many dangers which threaten 
the future of Europe and Western civilizatioa 
The heavy onslaught of materialism on Christian- 
ity, the Bolshevist menace, the threat of German 
nationalism, and the militarism of France and her 
Eastern Allies are matters of grave concern to the 
whole of Europe. 

The Continent is still kept in a state of unstable 
equilibrium by the military preponderance of one 
group of Powers over the others. The armies of 
France, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia, totalling 
over a million men, are strong enough to restrain 
Germany — whose army is limited by the Versailles 
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Treaty to one-hundred thousand — from any at- 
tempt to apply military measures for the settlement 
of outstanding differences ; and the armies of the 
Little Entente have a similar preponderance over 
those of Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. But it is 
clear that the stability thus achieved by force can- 
not last, and that the Locarno Treaty will be but 
a dead letter unless It is followed by a drastic re- 
duction of armaments on all hands. There is no 
doubt that if this change of the situation does not 
take place within the near future the Nationalist 
forces In Germany will gain considerably in 
strength, a far greater danger to the security of 
France than any reduction in armaments. 

The situation Is complicated through the fact 
that general disarmament cannot be carried out as 
long as the Russian menace to the security of Eu- 
rope is not effectively disposed of, but as we shall 
see presently there are means for coping with this 
difficulty. 

It is no good hiding the fact that among the 
Allies and also among ex-neutrals Germans are 
still looked upon by many as pariahs or outlaws — 
a result due very largely to the atrocities committed 
by the German forces during the War. The breach 
of the guarantee-pledge to Belgium, the molesting 
of Belgian women and children, the sinking of 
British hospital-ships, and the crucifying of Cana- 
dian prisoners are acts which have carved deep 
marks in the consciousness of most civilized nations. 
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If only those criminals who were responsible for 
these acts of cruelty had known how terribly they 
were thereby injuring the reputation of their own 
nation, for generations to come, they might have 
refrained from committing them. But now the 
harm is done, and the prestige of Germany has, 
unquestionably, been lowered. Yet it seems some- 
what hard that a whole nation should be judged 
entirely by acts committed presumably by its low- 
est members, whether soldiers of distinction or not. 
It is neither wise nor fair to judge a nation by its 
faults alone, leaving Its merits out of consideration. 
It should not be forgotten that some of the greatest 
thinkers ever born were Germans, and that few 
nations have contributed more to the development 
of music, science, literature and philosophy. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the names of "Bosches" 
and "Huns" given to the Germans during the War 
are still in use ; though it is Interesting to note that 
those who most frequently apply these expressions 
belong to the very class of people who did least in 
the War, while boasting most of their achieve- 
ments. 

On the other hand. It Is of the utmost Importance 
that the German people should give definite proof 
of their good-will. The preaching of, hatred 
against Great Britain and France in schools and 
universities must cease, and the bitter and aggres- 
sive tone of the German Press on the slightest prov- 
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ocatlon should — even if it cannot be suppressed 
altogether — at any rate be discouraged by the au- 
thorities and all sensible Germans. 

On several occasions since the War I have had 
the opportunity of studying the feeling prevailing 
in Germany, and at no previous time did it give rise 
to more anxiety than immediately before the Lo- 
carno Conference. The Ruhr occupation, the set- 
tlement of the Silesian question, the presentation 
of the Allied Note on Disarmament and the delay 
in the evacuation of the Cologne district together 
with regained confidence due to a wonderful recov- 
ery of strength had added fuel to the flame of 
hatred and revenge in Germany, and there is not 
the slightest doubt that, had the Locarno Confer* 
ence failed to reach an amicable settlement, the sit- 
uation in Europe would now have been one of ex- 
treme gravity. 

The Soviet Government is not content with 
merely trying to separate Great Britain from her 
colonies. In order to break the might of the Brit- 
ish Empire they have also thought it an excellent 
plan to isolate Great Britain from the rest of Eu- 
rope. In this policy they can reckon on the sup- 
port of a portion of the German people whether 
they call themselves Nationalists, Fascists, Hak- 
kreutzer or Pan-Germans, all of whom consider 
Great Britain as the chief obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of their plans. These German reactionaries 
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are far more inclined to wring temporary advan- 
tages for themselves out of the Russian menace 
than to fight it. 

Signs are not wanting that the anti-British cam- 
paign in Europe, skilfully conducted from Moscow 
and the nationalist headquarters in Berlin, has pro- 
duced results. Public utterances to the effect that 
Great Britain is essentially a non-European power, 
whose influence in European affairs ought to be re- 
duced to a minimum, are not uncommon ; and even 
in the moderate Press stress has frequently been 
laid ,on the idea that both America and the British 
Empire are gradually losing touch with the condi- 
tions in Europe because their principal interests are 
concentrated in other continents. 

We need only look at the figures for British trade 
with the other nations of Europe to realize how 
completely mistaken this idea is. But the mere fact 
that it has been propounded on the Continent is 
interesting. Just as the object of the Soviet policy 
is to force Great Britain out of Asia, so we find a 
movement on the Continent which tends to place 
Great Britain outside the sphere of European poli- 
tics. There can be no doubt as to the sources from 
which this movement emanates. For the time be- 
ing there may be no cause of great anxiety, since 
Great Britain has recently proved that she plays a 
very prominent part in European politics, but 
watchfulness on this point is nevertheless of the ut- 
most importance in order to avoid a disagreeable 
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surprise in the form of a continental combine di- 
rected against the British Empire. 

We have M. Chicherin's word that this is what 
the Soviet Government are aiming at. 

At a recent Congress of Soviets in Moscow he 
outlined the idea of a great Euro-Asiatic bloc — 
"Eurasia" — comprising not only Russia and the 
Mongolian Powers of Asia but also Poland, Ger- 
many and France ; a bloc extending from the Pacific 
Ocean in the East to the Atlantic coast in the West. 
The hereditary enemies of the continental States 
were the Anglo-Saxon nations, the British Empire 
and the United States of America. The domina- 
tion of the world must be wrested out of their 
hands. 

The idea undoubtedly sounds fantastic, and 
France, Germany, Poland and Japan would hardly 
be flattered by the company chosen for them by M. 
Chicherin. Nevertheless this colossal scheme of 
Asiatic rather than European imagination contains 
a kernel of truth and displays a definite tendency 
which it would be unwise to ignore, especially when 
we take into consideration recent developments in 
the Far East and the energetic policy of the Soviet 
Government in that part of the world. 

The dominating figures of the Eurasian bloc 
would be the vast, uncivilized and almost uncon- 
trollable mass of Russia and China, both possessed 
of practically unlimited possibilities for develop- 
ment. But the present leaders of Russia realize 
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that very likely no progress is possible unless they 
can gain the support of either of the two well-or- 
ganized and efficient Powers in the East and West, 
Japan and Germany — Powers on whose policy the 
peace of the world depends more than on that of 
any other nation. The secret agreement recently 
concluded between the Soviet Government and 
Japan, and the Russian policy towards Germany, i 
with the object of keeping her out of the League ' 
of Nations, must be viewed in the light of Soviet 
imperialism. 

Japan will certainly hesitate to break with the 
policy of progress and stability which she has so 
far pursued loyally in close co-operation with the 
Western Powers. The statesmen of Japan have 
shown so much appreciation of Western culture 
and civilization that they could hardly be suspected 
of joining forces with those Powers whose principal 
aim IS destruction. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that Japan will remain true to her principles. 

After the conclusion of the Rapallo Treaty in 
1922 the relationship between Germany and Rus- 
sia has on the whole been of an intimate, and some- 
times almost cordial, nature. Germany, obviously, 
is aware of the fact that Russia might be a rich field 
for enterprise and exploitation — a fact which is all 
the more important to her since she has lost the 
whole of her colonial system. Moreover, Germany 
before the Locarno Conference was very susceptible 
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to Russian overtxires in the matter of her eastern 
frontiers. 

On the other hand, Germany knows full well 
that to play the Russian game means to place her 
forces on the side of heathenism and Bolshevism 
in their struggle against Christianity and Western 
civilization — a distasteful game to which she could 
be driven only by utter despair. 

The conclusion of the Locarno Pact is an im- 
portant step in the right direction. Perhaps its 
greatest significance lies in the fact that the powers 
of reason and moderation in Germany have pre- 
vailed over the forces of reaction and passion. 
This Is undoubtedly a severe blow to Bolshevist 
diplomacy and Soviet imperialism, since German 
discontent and hatred of her former enemies were 
meant to play an important part In the realization 
of the Russian plans. This time, as well as during 
the Kapp Revolt in 1920, the plot of the Soviet 
Government never came off, owing to the fact that 
they had miscalculated' the commonsense of the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie and working-classes. 

There is no wonder that the attention of the 
whole of Europe at the present time Is concentrated 
on Germany. In spite of the fact that her teeth 
have been drawn and her claws cut, she is undoubt- 
edly the strongest Power on the Continent. The 
result of the German census on June i6th, 1925, 
shows an increase of the population by 3.3 millions 
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since October 8th, 191 8, which is an increase of 5.6 
per cent. These figures have not failed to impress 
French public opinion. Considering also the enor- 
mous economic development of Germany at the 
present time it is fairly obvious to anybody who is 
not blinded by the facts of the present political and 
military situation that, unless something unforeseen 
happens, as a result of German obstinacy or men- 
ace, it is only a question of time till Germany can 
have it all her own way on the Continent. 

For Germany the wisest line of conduct Is un- 
doubtedly a policy of peace and compliance and 
a strict adherence to the principles of the League of 
Nations. In fact this opinion is gaining ground 
among the more enlightened politicians in Ger- 
many, There are even those who are conceiving 
plans to create an entirely new grouping of the 
European Powers within the League of Nations. 

The idea was first adumbrated by Count Couden- 
hove-Kalergi, the leader of the Pan-European 
movement in Austria and Germany. He is of the 
opinion that unless the twenty-six States of Europe 
with their dwarf-economies — and separated as they 
are by customs-walls, national jealousy and political 
differences — ^join together to hold their own In the 
competition with the four gigantic combines (the 
British Empire, the United States of America, Rus- 
sia, and the Far East), the fate of Europe Is 
doomed. Pan-Europe, he says, Is no longer an Uto- 
pia of yesterday but a political necessity of the 
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future. Germany, France and Italy are the three 
big blocks in that united empire, over which Char- 
lemagne ruled, for which Napoleon struggled, of 
which Nietzsche dreamed. 

The idea of creating a confederation of the Eu- 
ropean States has its supporters also outside Ger- 
many, even among leading politicians in France. 
But it is especially in Germany that the idea has 
taken root. It is natural that the Pan-European 
idea should be popular in Germany, since undoubt- 
edly it is very closely related to the Pan-German 
idea, or, in other words, to German Imperialism. 
This is a reason why any German scheme on Pan- 
European lines must be treated with great caution. 

There is no doubt that the German people feels 
intensely uncomfortable in its present state of iso- 
lation, and is longing for the moment when the 
walls round Germany can be broken and the ex- 
pansion begin again. There are only two alterna- 
tives : peaceful penetration, or military force. The 
former method is the slower, but by far the less 
dangerous. The latter, if the attempt is unsuccess- 
ful, would mean the end of Germany as an inde- 
pendent nation. 

The conclusion of an Austro-German union 
would be the first step towards renewed German ex- 
pansion. Already two out of the three main polit- 
ical parties in Austria have declared in favour of 
union, and it is due chiefly to financial considerations 
and to the pressure of France and the Little En- 
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tente that the union cannot be accomplished at the 
present time. However, the matter is of great im- 
portance to Germany since it would add enormously 
to the prestige as well as to the confidence of the 
German people, and would be an incentive to a vig- 
orous foreign policy. We must not forget that 
there are strong German minorities in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, in the northern districts of Jugo-Slavia, in the 
Italian Tyrol, in Alsace-Lorraine, in various parts 
of Poland and in the Baltic States. In all probabil- 
ity these minority-groups would, in the event of an 
Austro-German union, frankly claim reunion with 
Germany, who would thus procure many fresh 
openings for further expansion. 

But clearly neither France, nor Italy, nor the 
Little Entente would tolerate so formidable a 
threat to their security. There Is little doubt, 
therefore, that an Austro-German union, If carried 
out within the next fifty years, would set alight a 
new European conflagration. After the lapse of 
that period, however, the matter might be different, 
since Germany — if left alone — ^would then be 
strong enough to take on practically any combina- 
tion of Powers on the Continent. Neither finan- 
cial considerations nor the pressure of their neigh- 
bours would then be likely to prevent a union be- 
tween Austria and Germany based on the solid 
public opinion of both countries. Then the way 
for the creation of a continental bloc might be open, 
but it would be a combination of Powers under 
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German leadership directed against the heart of 
the British Empire. 

Even apart from the consideration that very 
likely a Commonwealth of European States could 
never be created except by a dominating Power 
and under military pressure, we are by no means 
convinced of the soundness of the Pan-European 
scheme. The idea of splitting the world into four 
big camps, which would necessarily compete for the 
domination of the world, is opposed directly to the 
principles of the League of Nations, which stands 
for unity and co-operation between all nations. In- 
stead of maintaining peace and stability such a pol- 
icy would certainly in the long run result in a gen- 
eral chaos. 

Apparently there is one point which public opin- 
ion in France has not grasped and which no doubt 
explains some of the reverses of French foreign 
policy since the close of the War and this is that 
for the maintenance of good relations with Great 
Britain it is necessary to avoid all measures which 
might constitute a threat to the security of the 
British Isles. The strained relations between Great 
Britain and Germany before the War, due largely 
to the naval armaments of the latter country, are 
good illustrations of this point, and there is no 
doubt that the attitude of France as regards air- 
armaments has influenced the attitude of Great 
Britain towards her old ally. At present the British 
Air Force (Home-Defence) is in a minority of less 
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than one to three as compared with the French. At 
the end of 1925 the British Forces comprised 26 
home-squadrons of 12 machines each, or altogether 
312 machines, as against the no home-squadrons 
of France comprising 990 machines. We have no 
doubt that the French air-armaments are not di- 
rected against England but have in view defence 
against German aggression. However, British 
public opinion has been roused on several occasions 
by provocative articles, contemplating air-raids on 
London and submarine-blockade, which have ap- 
peared in certain French newspapers. This has 
produced a feeling of uneasiness, and certainly has 
made an understanding between the two nations on 
the issues of European policy considerably more 
difficult than if the whole British nation had felt 
secure about its great neighbour. It would repay 
France well in the future to bear this fact in mind, 
since it would no doubt facilitate a settlement of 
the vital issues of her foreign policy. 

There are those who maintain that British policy 
should be concentrated solely on the development, 
politically and economically, of the Empire, and, 
in accordance with the idea of "splendid isolation," 
should refrain from all interference with the condi- 
tions of Europe. These arguments are based upon 
a double fallacy. The idea of isolation is an old 
myth. It is a great mistake to think that Great 
Britain has ever been isolated poHtically from 
Europe; on the contrary, she has always taken a 
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keen interest in European politics and with great 
success has played the part of the needle in the 
balance of power. It was due solely to the far- 
seeing policy of Castlereagh and Metternich re- 
storing France to power against the wish of the 
Prussians, that it was possible for England to avoid 
military intervention on the Continent (except for 
the Crimean War) for very nearly a hundred years. 
Secondly, we must not forget that the existence 
and development of the Empire depends primarily 
upon the welfare and safety of the Mother Coun- 
try. Neither would be possible if England kept 
aloof from the Continent. The figures of British 
trade-statistics give a good illustration of this point. 
More than one-third of the total exports of Great 
Britain is absorbed by Europe, whereas less than 
12% go to India. Germany, France, Holland and 
Belgium together consume more British goods than 
the whole of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa.* Moreover, it is clear that if Eng- 
land left the nations on the Continent alone to fight 
their own battles and make treaties and alliances 
between themselves, she might find not only that 
her economic interests would be injured, but that 
her national safety might easily be threatened by a 



• This does not mean that the trade with the Dominions is less 
important than the trade with the Continent. Owing to the nature 
of the goods exchanged with the Dominions the net profit of this 
trade is considerably larger. This may not, however, always be 
the case since the Dominions have begun to manufacture many 
articles which they previously imported from the Mother Country. 
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powerful combination of European States. These 
are the reasons why British isolation from Euro- 
pean politics is an absurd proposition. 

On the other hand it would be a grave mistake 
of the British Empire to enter into separate al- 
liances directed against one or several nations, or 
to pledge the British forces to definite action under 
indefinite circumstances, as contemplated in the 
Geneva Protocol. A policy on either of these lines 
would not only be opposed to the fundamental in- 
terests of Great Britain (since she might easily be 
dragged Into a war contrary to her own wish and 
to the expressed desire of the Dominions), but 
would also render a general settlement of the Eu- 
ropean situation considerably more difficult. The 
policy of balancing the Powers of Europe, pursued 
for centuries by Great Britain, has saved the na- 
tions of the Continent on more than one occasion 
from being conquered and dominated by imperial- 
istic powers; and we are firmly convinced that it is 
essential to the stability of Europe that Great Brit- 
ain should not be tied to any Power or group of 
Powers, but be free to act In conjunction with the 
League of Nations for permanent peace. The 
treaty of mutual guarantee was not Inconsistent 
with this principle since its bilateral character was 
carefully preserved. 

It Is a well-known fact that on the Continent 
England is often represented as the "perfidious 
Albion" who stretches her tentacles all over the 
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world and threatens to swallow up every nation 
which is not sufficiently protected. Obviously what 
many nations of the Continent fail to see is that 
Great Britain as a world-power has never had and 
never will have any desire to dominate Europe. 
The idea of raising big armies for the purpose of 
conquest is foreign to British policy, the aim of 
which has always been first of all security and sec- 
ondly the colonization of foreign continents. The 
policy carried out by Great Britain for centuries 
aims at nothing else, and will never lead to oppres- 
sion for any nation. It is most important for the 
re-establishment of stable conditions in Europe 
that the peoples of the Continent should realize 
these simple facts, and that the deeply-rooted sus- 
picion of British policy should be removed. 

The anti-British feeling among certain conti- 
nental nations which expresses itself in bitter at- 
tacks in parliaments and newspapers at practically 
every important move of British foreign policy, is 
no doubt due partly to her present strong position. 
In this connection we need only recall the press- 
campaigns against England during the Corfu affair 
in 1923 ; during the Egyptian troubles in 1924; dur- 
ing the discussions on th6 evacuation of Cologne; 
and after Mr. Chamberlain's speech on the Proto- 
col at Geneva this year. The fact that Great Brit- 
ain has brought under her dominion immense and 
valuable countries all over the world is viewed with 
disfavour by many nations. But they forget that 
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the position of England to-day is the result of de- 
termined work and far-seeing planning, and this 
to an extent of which no other European nation has 
proved capable. Moreover, we must remember 
that among the great Powers England established 
her colonial system first, and consequently had first 
choice. Actually none of the great Powers occu- 
pies a more independent position in Europe than 
Britain. For this reason, and because of her great 
resources, British participation in the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe is needed more urgently than that of 
any other nation, and it is therefore of the utmost 
importance that the atmosphere on the Continent 
should be cleared from anti-British feeling. It 
must not be forgotten that the magnificent result 
of the Locarno Conference was due primarily to 
British efforts. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE GENEVA DEADLOCK* 
AND AFTER 

"My son, you will be surprised with how little wisdom 
the world is governed." 

Axel Oxenstierna 

After ten days of strenuous deliberations and 
nervous tension the Assembly which met at Geneva 
on March 8 to consider the question of Germany's 
admission to the League rose without having 
reached an agreement. The Assembly admitted 
with regret "that the difficulties so far encountered 
have not permitted the attainment of the result for 
which it was convened," and it was decided to ad- 
journ the question of Germany's admission till 
September, t 

To many this failure was a great surprise and a 
bitter disappointment. The judgment of public 
opinion all over the world has not been mild. Hard 
words have been used denouncing not only the 
intrigues and underground work which were sup- 
posed to have brought about the crisis, but also 

• The main portion of this chapter, which was published in the 
July number of The Nineteenth Century, is reproduced here with 
the kind permission of Its Editor. 

tThe Locarno Powers, however, solemnly declared that the 
spirit and implications of the Locarno Treaties remained intact, 
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the policy of those statesmen whose efforts at Lo- 
carno seemed to have opened a new era for Euro- 
pean politics. Even the League itself has been 
severely attacked.^ 

This criticism culminated in the report presented 
by Mr. Houghton, the American Ambassador in 
London, to President Coolidge and the Secretary 
of State on the condition of affairs in Europe, with 
particular reference to the events and tendencies 
which caused the deadlock at Geneva. Let us 
quote the substance of this report, which was given 
publicity through the American Press : * 

The continent of Europe, so far as its states- 
men are concerned, has learned nothing from the 
war; the League of Nations, far from becoming 
a truly international instrument for the organ- 
isation of peace, is moving towards a revival of 
the AUiance of 1815, with the tremendous dif- 
ference that it cannot hope to guarantee forty 
years' tranquillity In Europe; in this movement 
France Is the leader, with certain satellite Powers 
aiding and abetting, and with the British Gov- 
ernment reluctantly carried along — reluctantly 
because the tide of British feeling sets strongly 
in the opposite direction and yet, in the opinion 
of Sir Austen Chamberlain, inevitably because 
co-operation with France is desirable In the Near 
East and elsewhere ; the Powers of the European 
continent do not genuinely wish to disarm and 
do not relish or want American participation in 
their councils; the preliminary arms conference 
at Geneva will meet. If it does meet, to discuss 

• The T\mes, March 19, 1926. 
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proposals upon which agreement is neither de- 
sired nor expected and which have been deliber- 
ately and disingenuously advanced in order to 
make failure certain. There is no hope for dis- 
armament until the present madness has run its 
course, and weariness or impending disaster 
brings a change of heart. The French argument 
that industrial resources should be included in the 
calculation of military capacity has been put for- 
ward as a subterfuge, as a screen behind which 
the growth of the balance of power, heavily 
weighted in favour of France, can proceed with 
the minimum Interruption. The determination 
to poison the discussion of disarmament even be- 
fore It begins, lies behind the unwillingness of 
Continental Powers to face the application of the 
Treaty of Versailles which would make the entry 
of a disarmed Germany Into the League of a 
signal for similar restrictions by other Powers. 

It is much to be regretted that this report was 
ever published. Even If it had presented a true 
picture of the European situation, consideration of 
its possible consequences should have prevented 
the American Ambassador from giving It publicity. 
That in these troubled times when co-operation 
between the Western nations is needed more than 
ever an Ambassador of the United States should 
not only hold such views but also propagate them 
is undoubtedly a cause of grave anxiety. 

If the object of this action were to lower the 
prestige of the League of Nations In America, and 
thereby strengthen the hands of those who believe 
that America should keep aloof for ever from the 
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League and political co-operation with Europe, it 
has probably produced the desired effect, since the 
American public are accustomed to have confidence 
in the judgment and observations of their repre- 
sentative at the Court of St. James. If, however, 
this action were a link in a definite policy having 
for its object to prevent united action between the 
Great Powers of Europe — for fear that this might 
end in financial co-operation directed against the 
United States — it has failed hopelessly to attain its 
object. In fact, there are indications that it has 
produced the opposite effect, i.e., that it has in- 
creased rather than reduced the strength of feelings 
in Europe against the creditors on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

It is interesting to compare Mr. Kellogg's sober 
and broadminded opinion of the disarmament 
question with the statements of his successor. In 
a speech delivered at the luncheon of the Asso- 
ciated Press in New York on April 20 Mr. Kellogg, 
now the Secretary of State, is reported to have 
said: * 

The desire for further limitation of arma- 
ments Is universal, but with that desire there is a 
most natural demand for security. We would 
not be candid with ourselves or just to others if 
we did not recognise the peculiarly fortunate 
situation of our own country in this respect. 
With our detached position and our geographic 

* The Times, April 23, 1926. 
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isolation from those areas of the world where 
conflicting territorial or political issues have led 
to the maintenance of large standing armies, we 
have been able to reduce our land forces. . . . 
We have every reason to rejoice that our situa- 
tion has f)ermitted this, but no justification for 
overlooking the different problems with which 
other countries are faced. 



This statement is important, not only for its 
justice of judgment, but also because it clearly 
shows that the American Government have not 
accepted the views of Mr. Houghton on the dis- 
armament question or been misled by his account 
of European affairs. 

If we try to analyse without prejudice the condi- 
tions which led up to the deadlock at Geneva, we 
shall find that it was due more to a series of unfor- 
tunate circumstances than to a new warlike spirit 
and schemes of evil nature. Let us consider some 
of these circumstances. 

Returning from his holiday visit to Italy in Jan- 
uary, Sir Austen Chamberlain stopped in Paris for 
a conference with M. Briand on the forthcoming 
meeting of the League of Nations. In the course 
of their conversations M. Briand is understood to 
have urged upon the Foreign Secretary the impor- 
tance of Poland being given a permanent seat on 
the Council at the same time as Germany. France 
was anxious to maintain friendly relations with 
Germany, but if France would always have to rep- 
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resent Poland on the Council she was likely to 
come into conflict with Germany over matters 
which were essentially Polish and not French. If, 
on the other hand, Poland were represented on the 
Council, France would not only be in a better posi- 
tion to keep up friendly relations with Germany, 
but France and Great Britain would be able to 
mediate in disputes which might arise between Po- 
land and Germany to the benefit of the whole of 
Europe. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain was naturally impressed 
by these arguments, and was certainly determined, 
without giving any pledge in the matter — ^he had 
not been in touch with his colleagues in the Govern- 
ment since his departure for Italy — to give the 
French view a fair hearing. We must remember 
also that the British Government was under a 
special debt of gratitude to M. Briand, not only 
for his attitude at Geneva when the Protocol was 
on the tapis and during the Locarno Conference, 
but also for his loyal support of the British Gov- 
ernment in the Mosul question despite opposition 
in his own country to such a policy. 

Shortly after Sir Austen Chamberlain's return 
to London rumours were being spread to the effect 
that the Foreign Secretary was inclined to support 
the Polish claim for a permanent seat on the Coun- 
cil, and that, in fact, he should have given a definite 
pledge in this respect to M. Briand. The truth 
of this last version was denied on January 30 by 
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the Diplomatic Correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph, who wrote: "In these circumstances it is 
gratifying that Sir Austen Chamberlain should have 
declined to commit himself definitely in the matter 
without further consideration." * However, this 
carefully-worded denial was generally interpreted 
as a positive statement to the effect that, although 
no definite pledge was given, the Foreign Secretary 
had let M. Briand understand that he was favour- 
ably disposed towards the Pohsh claim. It was 
also given out that he had promised the Spanish 
Ambassador in Paris, Senor Quinones de Leon, to 
support the Spanish candidature to a permanent 
seat on the Council in continuance of the policy 
pursued by the British Government In 1921. The 
matter was further complicated through articles in 
the French Press demanding an extension of the 
Council for the purpose of creating a counterpoise 
to Germany. 

This was more than the public could digest, and 
a storm arose in the Press. Violent attacks In 
the German Press were seconded by severe criticism 
of the French attitude In the leading British and 
Swedish newspapers. It was feared that the French 
Government was trying to form a kind of Latin- 
Slavonic coalition In the Council with a view to 
counteracting and neutralising German influence. 
These groundless fears which were given publicity 
through the Press all over the world did not im- 

* The italics are mine. 
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prove the situation. The great mistake was that 
in the general mind the policy outlined by Le 
Temps was identified with that of the French Gov- 
ernment, whereas, in fact, the much-debated lead- 
ing article of that paper which appeared on Feb- 
ruary 9 was inspired, not by the Government, but 
by M. Laroche, the French Ambassador-designate 
to Warsaw, whose views in the matter are con- 
siderably more pronounced than those of M. 
Briand. 

It has been suggested that if at an early date the 
German Government had been informed in a 
friendly spirit of the French standpoint they would 
have been more ready to listen to M. Briand's 
argument, and that a way out of the difficulty might 
then have been found before the Geneva Confer- 
ence. As it were, the German Government had to 
rely for information on reports in the Press and 
current rumours which were often misleading and 
sometimes wholly untrue. This naturally caused 
an atmosphere of insecurity and distrust. 

Whether or not this criticism is justified we do 
not know, and for the simple reason that we have no 
proof that the German Government was not con- 
sulted or kept informed by the British and French 
Governments. 

The Morning Post of February lo contained the 
following sensational message from its Geneva 
Correspondent : 
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The most reliable authorities indicate that 
Spain is certain to be given a permanent seat 
at the same time as Germany. ... It is stated 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain has changed his 
point of view, while France, Italy and Japan 
have always favoured giving . . , Spain . . . 
a permanent place. 

On the other hand, a reassuring statement ap- 
peared the following day in the Daily Telegraph, 
the Diplomatic Correspondent writing: 

Therefore all reports and rumours current 
here and on the Continent to the effect that the 
British Government and the Foreign Secretary 
have actually either promised or denied the 
privileges sought by this or that country are 
utterly groundless. ... Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, when recently in Paris, was on this account 
most scrupulously careful not to give any pledge 
in the matter, whether to M. Briand or to Senor 
Quinones de Leon, whether about Spain, Poland 
or about any other country. 

However, the storm once aroused was not easily 
calmed. Every day the atmosphere became thicker, 
and It was soon clear that the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the Assembly would not be one of peace and 
mutual understanding. 

On February 23 Sir Austen Chamberlain spoke 
at Birmingham, explaining why he was not on prin- 
ciple opposed to creating additional seats on the 
Council. He pointed out that eleven members 
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were not sufficient to speak the moral judgment of 
the world, especially not in critical circumstances, 
when six out of the eleven might be unable to take 
part in any decision because they were themselves 
interested parties. This might lead to the absurd 
situation that a minority would have to pronounce 
the judgments of the Council. 

This speech was generally considered as a con- 
firmation of the intimations which had appeared in 
the Press, and the feelings in the country began to 
run very high against the Foreign Secretary, ru- 
mours even being spread that he would be com- 
pelled to resign. 

However, Sir Austen Chamberlain partly dis- 
persed these suspicions at the meeting of the 
League of Nations Parliamentary Committee on 
March i, when he declared himself immovably 
opposed to the suggestion that any States should 
be elected to the Council as a counterpoise to Ger- 
many. Three days later in the House of Com- 
mons he denied emphatically the rumour that he 
should have contracted any engagements as regards 
the composition of the Council, or any other ques- 
tion, when he passed through Paris on his return 
from Rapallo. 

Thus the whole tangle of intimations and mis- 
representations which had been discussed for weeks 
all over Europe fell to the ground. We have here 
a striking example of the harm which can be caused 
to international relations through sensational ru- 
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mours and badly informed articles in the Press. 

As a result of his speech, and with the Prime 
Minister's support, the Foreign Secretary secured 
a vote of confidence by a majority of no less than 
lOO votes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain departed for Geneva 
with the following instructions. He should uphold 
the principle that only the Great Powers were to 
be represented permanently on the Council of the 
League of Nations, Spain, however, to be ranked 
in a class of its own which might require special 
treatment. Neither Poland nor Brazil were to be 
given permanent seats on the Council, but the de- 
sirability of electing Poland to a non-permanent 
seat at an early date was recognised. Any change 
in the composition of the Council which would 
prevent or delay Germany's entry into the League, 
thus endangering the Locarno Pact, should be 
opposed. 

The air was highly explosive when the Assembly 
met at Geneva on March 8. For over a month the 
nations had been preparing for the coming contest, 
and it was at once clear that Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, who arrived at Geneva determined to do his 
utmost for a settlement, would have an uphill fight. 

"We know the result of the meeting. In spite of 
Sweden's generous offer to resign her seat on the 
Council so as to make rpom for Poland, the meet- 
ing stranded on the single vote of Senhor Mello- 
Franco, the representative of Brazil, who refused 
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to cast his vote for Germany's admission unless 
Brazil was guaranteed a permanent seat on the 
Council. 

The fact that Brazil remained persistent to the 
bitter end, and actually made use of her right of 
veto, created great astonishment, and immediately 
gave rise to rumours that her action was secretly 
approved by some of the Great Powers. The 
main suspicion fell on Italy and France, but Great 
Britain, the United States, the Vatican, and even 
Germany herself, were also suspected for secret 
understanding with the Brazilian Government. 

The Trentino incident, which took place after 
the signing of the Locarno Pact, was supposed to 
account for the changed attitude of the Italian 
Government, and the fact that the Italian Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs had informed the Italian jour- 
nalists that any criticism of the Brazilian action 
would be censored by his Government was quoted 
as a proof of their guilt. The French Govern- 
ment was supposed to have changed its attitude as 
a result of the increasing activities of the Anschluss 
movement, which had given rise to a series of arti- 
cles in the French Press and considerably excited 
public opinion. 

However, these suggestions seem extremely 
doubtful, especially considering the fact that ever 
since the League was formed Brazil has persistently 
demanded a permanent seat on the Council and 
taken up a very unconciliatory attitude in the mat- 
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ter. She considers herself entitled to a permanent 
seat on the Council, since she is the principal Power 
of America represented on the League of Nations. 
In 192 1 she voted against Spain's admission to a 
permanent seat for the mere reason that she was 
not granted one herself, and the circumstance that 
at the Assembly Spain's candidature seemed to be 
favoured rather than her own did not make her 
more disposed to giving up her claim. In these 
circumstances it seems hardly just to throw the 
blame for Brazil's action on any other State. 

Brazil chose the moment when vital issues were 
at stake — and consequently her right of veto 
placed her in a position to bring pressure to bear 
on the League — for trying to force her claim. In 
this she took a heavy responsibility and acted con- 
trary to the spirit of the League. In the circum- 
stances it would have been her duty, as a member 
of the League, to place her own national interests 
after those of humanity as a whole. 

However, the action of Brazil teaches the na- 
tions of Europe a lesson. If Brazil had never 
been dragged into the intrigues and petty disputes 
of the European nations, she would have been less 
impressed by the strength of her own cause and 
probably refrained from the drastic step she now 
took. 

A nation whose attitude deserves special recogni- 
tion in this connexion is Sweden. The words of 
Sweden's great Chancellor quoted above are still 
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true to-day when Sweden has again been brought 
into the field of European pohtics — this time not 
as a conqueror and a Great Power, but as the up- 
holder of fair play and good manners in interna- 
tional relations. 

When in 1905 Sweden gave Norway freedom 
without a shot being fired, she set a fine example of 
international conduct. When in 1921, in the inter- 
est of peace, she submitted to the decision of the 
League of Nations handing over the Aaland is- 
lands with their purely Swedish population to Fin- 
land, she set another precedent of international 
discipline. When, finally, at the March Assembly 
of the League of Nations she took a firm stand 
against the powers of intrigue and offered to make 
room for Poland on the Council of the League 
rather than that Germany should not be admitted 
to the League and the Locarno Pact fall to the 
ground, she placed for the third time her own im- 
portant interests after those of peace and humanity 
as a whole. She thus showed her complete su- 
periority over those nations which were fighting 
with all their might for a seat on the Council with- 
out regard to the fact that they thereby injured 
the cause of the League and endangered the settle- 
ment of the security problem. Her action taught 
these States a good lesson in international be- 
haviour and gained for her the respect of every 
nation in the League. 

As we have emphasised already, the breakdown 
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at Geneva was primarily the result of awkward 
methods and unfortunate circumstances. However, 
we cannot help thinking that what happened to 
Geneva was a warning to Europe. The March 
meeting of the Assembly was the first occasion on 
which conflicting interests of the great ex-enemy 
Powers were involved. It gives a foretaste of 
what might be the result of Germany's admission 
to the League. It does not by any means constitute 
a reason for refusing her admission — since this is 
the essential condition for a permanent settlement 
of the security problem — ^but it shows the necessity 
of watchfulness and careful preparation before 
every important meeting of the League, Without 
these precautions the very existence of the League 
might easily be endangered. 

It is difficult yet to foretell the outcome of the 
September meeting of the League. There are two 
things which ought to be avoided. 

One is any further delay in admitting Germany 
to the League and to the Council. The suggestion 
that Germany from now on should be treated as a 
de facto member of the Council, and that no great 
harm would be done if the September meeting ad- 
journs its decision on this point, seems highly unsat- 
isfactory. We do not know the origin of this sug- 
gestion contained in a Memorandum widely cir- 
culated among diplomatists and politicians, but it 
displays a tendency against which we must be on 
our guard. It may not be that it emanates from 
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circles where Germany's admission to the League is 
viewed with anxiety and where the general desire 
is to prevent her admission, but if It does, this 
document is undoubtedly a clever diplomatic move. 
If Germany could be persuaded to acccept the sit- 
uation contemplated in this document, many of the 
advantages of her admission to the League would 
be safeguarded, while, on the other hand, the dan- 
ger of her obstructing the work of the Council and 
Introducing matters which might lead to serious 
conflicts would be avoided. 

However, Germany is not likely to accept a 
situation which would thus encroach upon her na- 
tional dignity. We must remember also that Ger- 
many's admission to the League Is the only condi- 
tion on which the Locarno Pact will come into 
force, and that therefore the whole settlement of 
the security problem would be Imperilled if Ger- 
many remained outside the League. For these 
reasons the suggestions contained in the above 
Memorandum should be treated with great cau- 
tion. 

The other point of importance is that Spain and 
Brazil must be persuaded to remain In the League 
and accept re-election to the Council. Consider- 
ing that Brazil is by far the most important State 
of America represented on the League, that her 
population Is nearly as big as that of all the other 
South American States taken together, that her 
territory is larger than that of the United States 
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(proper), and that she is possessed of immense 
natural resources, it is clear that her resignation 
from the League would be a very serious matter. 
Her example might be followed by other South 
American States, and the League of Nations would 
tend more and more to become — what it should 
not be — a mere European League. It is of the 
greatest importance, not only for those European 
nations which have vital interests outside Europe, 
but also for America, that this should be prevented. 
A European League might easily develop into a 
kind of combine against America, and serious con- 
flicts between the two continents might then be 
difficult to prevent. 

Owing to the fact that the importance of the 
Council is steadily increasing, its reconstruction has 
become a matter of urgent necessity. Nations who 
are not represented on the Council feel that they 
cannot keep in touch with or influence the policy of 
the League in important matters which are settled 
by the Council and not by the Assembly. 

On the other hand, the Council must not be made 
too large and cumbersome. We must remember 
that all its decisions on matters of policy require 
a unanimous vote, and that the larger the Council 
is the more difficult will it be to obtain unanimity. 

We have fresh examples of how difficult it is for 
the Council to arrive at a decision on any matter of 
vital importance, and there is no doubt that, unless 
the unanimity clause is previously removed, any 
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further extension of the Council would almost in- 
evitably result in a stalemate position. 

The object of the unanimity clause is to preserve 
the sovereignty of the various States. But there 
are other means of safeguarding the same object 
even if that clause were removed. Thus, if the 
majority rule were introduced, the provision could 
be made that in cases where the sovereign rights of 
any nation or nations are involved no decision of 
the Council should be binding without their con- 
sent. The somewhat elastic wording of this pro- 
vision might in certain cases give rise to differences 
of opinion ; but it would have the great advantage 
over the present hard-and-fast rule that it would 
make smooth working possible, an essential condi- 
tion for confidence and stability in international 
affairs. Moreover, it would prevent any one na- 
tion from trying to enforce its own claims through 
threatening to use its right of veto to the detriment 
of other nations and humanity as a whole. A re- 
form of the constitution of the League of Nations 
on this point Is of the utmost importance, since the 
unanimity rule, if maintained. Is bound to prove 
fatal one day to the existence of the League by 
creating a position of stalemate followed by whole- 
sale resignations of the States Involved. 

There are, mainly, two lines which a reconstruc- 
tion of the Council can follow. 

One is to Introduce the much-discussed system 
of rotation, according to which the non-permanent 
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seats on the Council should be distributed among 
groups of the more important minor Powers whose 
international interests are supposed more or less 
to coincide. Only the traditional Great Powers — 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan 
(eventually the United States and Russia) — 
would be permanently represented on the Council, 

The alternative proposal is to introduce a sys- 
tem similar to that which at present exists for the 
election of the governing body of the International 
Labour Office. The qualifications of the various 
nations are calculated on the basis of their indus- 
trial importance in accordance with a special index. 
In the case of elections to the Council the qualifica- 
tions would naturally have to be somewhat differ- 
ent, so as to indicate not only the industrial but 
also the general importance of each nation. 

The index numbers might, for instance, be ar- 
ranged according to the following table : — 

1. Total number of adults having received ele- 

mentary education. 

2. Elementary education per thousand inhabi- 

tants. 

3. Academic education per thousand inhabi- 

tants. 

4. Estimated value in sterling of total indus- 

trial output. 

5. Total horse-power employed for industrial 

purposes. 

6. Estimated value in sterling of exports. 
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7. Estimated value in sterling of imports. 

8. Total length of railways. 

9. Tonnage of mercantile marine. 

For each of these categories should be given an 
index number proportionate to the result obtained 
by each nation according to official statistics, and 
the order of precedence between the nations should 
be determined by the total score they have thus 
obtained. 

It might be decided either that those five (or 
seven) nations which rank highest according to 
this scale should be members of the Council as long 
as they are qualified, and that among the remain- 
ing nations those which have obtained a certain 
minimum total should be elected in rotation to 
membership of the Council, or else that all nations 
which have obtained a certain quota should be en- 
titled to membership of the Council as long as they 
maintain their position according to the above 
scale. 

The introduction of either of these methods for 
appointing members of the Council would mean a 
distinct improvement on the present system, under 
which certain nations figure "for ever and ever" as 
permanent members of the Council. It would con- 
siderably strengthen the position of the League, 
since it would allay the feelings of the rank and 
file and terminate the present struggle for perma- 
nent representation on the part of minor nations. 

Since the meeting of the League of Nations in 
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March two events of great International significance 
have taken place — the conclusion of a Treaty be- 
tween Germany and Soviet Russia, and the meet- 
ing at Geneva of the Preparatory Disarmament 
Committee. Both these events have caused con- 
siderable alarm, the former being interpreted as 
an indication that Germany, after her experiences 
at Geneva, has again been drawn into the sphere 
of influence of the Soviet Government, while the 
failure of the Disarmament Committee to arrive 
at an agreement has been regarded by many as a 
proof of Mr. Houghton's statement that the na- 
tions of Europe do not genuinely wish to disarm. 

To my mind this gloomy view of the situation 
is hardly justified, and for the following reasons. 

The German-Soviet Treaty carefully avoids all 
provisions which would prejudice the position of 
Germany or prevent the fulfilment of her obliga- 
tions as a member of the League of Nations. On 
the other hand, it will not be denied that the Treaty 
of April 24, which Is an extension of the Treaty 
of Rapallo covering the situation resulting from 
the Locarno Pact and Germany's prospective entry 
into the League, might In certain circumstances 
develop Into a potential alliance. However, It Is 
our firm conviction that, after Germany's election 
to the League, this situation will never arise. 

As regards the disarmament question, we must 
not ask or expect too much at once. Disarmament 
must be a gradual process. Any other course would 
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be extremely unwise as long as the conditions iq 
Eastern Europe remain unsettled. It is true that 
France must show her good-will through reducing 
her armaments in accordance with the Versailles 
Treaty, but it would be unreasonable to call upon 
her to do so before the security problem is definitely 
settled through the ratification of the Locarno 
Pact. We have no doubt that the French people, 
and especially the taxpayers, will gladly welcome 
a considerable reduction of armaments and the 
abolition of compulsory military service when the 
conditions in Europe and the security of the French 
nation permit such reforms. 

At any rate, there is one thing of which we can 
be certain — that views similar to those displayed 
in the American Ambassador's report will render 
more difiicult rather than facilitate the solution of 
the disarmament question. What we need in the 
present circumstances are confidence and construc- 
tive statesmanship. Destructive criticism and de- 
spair will do more harm than good. 

In this and the three preceding chapters we have 
surveyed some of the most important issues of inter- 
national policy with which the statesmen of Europe 
are faced to-day, — issues which have to be tackled 
before stabilization and a secure foundation for the 
peace of Europe can be attained. The conclusion 
of the Locarno Pact marks an important step in the 
right direction. But it is a great mistake to con- 
sider the Pact as an end in itself; it is merely a 
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means to an end. We are firmly convinced that un- 
less the peoples of Europe definitely abandon the 
nationalist ideals inherited from earlier civilizations 
and approach their task in a spirit of mutual under- 
standing, willing to sacrifice if necessary their own 
interests to those of the common cause, the problem 
of security will still remain unsolved. 

First of all the present feeling of hatred and 
■distrust among the nations, whether due to national 
jealousy, a spirit of revenge, competitive arma- 
ments, or other causes, must be removed. Even 
though we recognize that no revision of the pres- 
ent territorial divisions of Europe through recourse 
to mihtary measures should be tolerated, we must 
decline to support any idea of turning the League 
of Nations into a permanent upholder and military 
guarantor of the Treaty of Versailles and its sister 
treaties. Such a policy would imply a wrong prin- 
ciple because the League of Nations would then 
stand in the way of even a justifiable revision of 
these treaties at some future time. There is al- 
ways the possibility that public opinion in Europe 
may turn so strongly in favour of the modification 
of the provisions contained in one or several of 
these treaties that the only way for the League to 
prevent a catastrophe will be to support such a 
modification. For this reason it must not be tied 
to the Peace Treaties. 

Attention has been drawn to the danger of auto- 
matically spreading wars while attempting to pre- 
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vent them by an over-ambitious poliq'^ on the part 
of the League of Nations. This is all the more 
dangerous as strong Powers still remain outside 
the League. On the other hand, it is clear that the 
present balance of power in Europe, maintained by 
military force, cannot in the long run save our con- 
tinent from war, and that the League of Nations 
has a great mission to fulfil in removing the tension 
between the nations and substituting a system based 
on international law and joint international action 
for the present unstable equilibrium. 

Germany's inclusion in the League of Nations 
sometimes has been objected to on the ground that 
she might use her position as a Member, perma- 
nently represented on the Council, to raise all sorts 
of inflammable questions which might cause serious 
dissension and possibly divide the League in two 
hostile camps. Thus it is feared that Germany will 
raise the question of war-guilt and thereby try to 
explode the whole Treaty of Versailles, that she 
will press for a modification of her eastern fron- 
tiers, for the return of her former colonies, — or at 
least some of them, — for hastening the evacuation 
of the Rhineland, for the reduction of reparations, 
and for union with Austria. 

No doubt Germany will seize the opportunity to 
raise some of these questions, but we need enter- 
tain no exaggerated fears on this ground, since 
there is every reason to believe that the Council of 
the League of Nations will be capable of dealing 
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with these matters In a statesmanlike and amicable 
spirit. Moreover, Germany has by now realized 
that she will serve her own cause better by sub- 
ordinating her Interests to those of Europe as a 
whole than by acts and demonstrations which might 
involve a menace to the security of other nations. 

There are four stages in the reconstruction pol- 
icy: reparation, arbitration, security and disarma- 
ment. The question of reparation has been settled 
and we are on the way to a settlement of the arbi- 
tration and security problems. But not until these 
matters have been solved can we cope effectively 
with the last problem, that of disarmament. The 
Russian menace to European security is perhaps 
the chief obstacle to a settlement of this question. 

It is of the utmost importance that the Russian 
threat to the security of Europe and Asia should 
be removed at an early date. As we have seen, the 
Russian Government have made no secret of their 
intention to work for the creation of a Euro-Asi- 
atic combine directed against the Anglo-Saxon 
races, against the British Empire and the United 
States, which are represented as the strongholds 
of capitalism and the enemies of the oppressed 
peoples of Europe and Asia. This policy, fantas- 
tic as it sounds, has already caused great harm to 
British and American trade in Asia, and given 
nourishment to the anti-British and anti-American 
tendencies in Europe. 

Very likely Russia is at the present time passing 
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through a transitional period and will before long 
develop into a more normal state. This circum- 
stance would add to rather than lessen the weight 
of our arguments since she would then be far more 
dangerous than she is in her present chaotic state. 

If Russia persists in her present aggressive atti- 
tude, if she does not stop interfering with the con- 
ditions of other nations and does not recognize her 
international liabilities she must be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. A nation of barbarian instincts and 
methods is a constant danger to the peace of Eu- 
rope and cannot be tolerated. 

Finland has a legitimate claim to the Kola Pen- 
insula and Karelia, which are territories inhabited 
by a Finnish population and of the greatest impor- 
tance from the point of view of security against the 
Russian aggression. Poland has a similar claim to 
her old provinces conquered and still held by Rus- 
sia. The whole of Caucasia, south of the River 
Manytch, is suffering hard under the Russian yoke 
and is longing to become a free country. The Uk- 
raine, which proclaimed her independence in 191 8, 
is only held by force. Finally, Russian rule in Tur- 
kestan, which was conquered during the last cen- 
tury, constitutes a severe threat to Persia, Afghan- 
istan and India. 

These are all matters which will have to be 
placed before the League of Nations if the aggres- 
sive policy of Russia Is not stopped. We must in- 
sist upon the complete cessation of her destructive 
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activities, whether they are directed against Euro- 
pean possessions in Asia or against the present in- 
dustrial system of Europe. Moreover, in the event 
of general disarmament being decided upon by the 
League of Nations, Russia will have to reduce her 
forces strictly in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the League. Finally, she can no longer be 
allowed to retain the property she has seized from 
other nations. 

These are the only conditions on which Russia 
can be allowed to join the League of Nations. If 
she does not accept these conditions and remains 
outside the League she will have to take the conse- 
quences. 

The fact that after seven years of chaos Europe 
had finally found a formula for solving the security 
problem did not fail to impress public opinion 
In America, and especially in the United States. 
Not only did the result of the Locarno Conference 
affect the American money-market in Europe's 
favour, but It also greatly encouraged the move- 
ment towards closer association with the League of 
Nations. However, the breakdown at Geneva and 
Mr. Houghton's subsequent report on the Euro- 
pean situation have not only cooled down the be- 
ginning enthusiasm in America for co-operation 
with Europe but also considerably estranged the 
two continents. This is greatly to be regretted, and 
we sincerely hope that the outcome of the September 
meeting at Geneva will be such as to enable Amer- 
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ica to co-operate more closely with the League of 
Nations in political as well as economic matters to 
the benefit of western civilization and humanity as 
a whole.* 

Against the advocates of American co-operation 
with the League has been contended that it is by no 
means certain that American representation on the 
League would be altogether desirable, since the 
American representatives might try to adopt Amer- 
ican methods for dealing with European conditions. 
Moreover, it has been feared that they would ham- 
per the activity of the League because their engage- 
ments and decisions are worth nothing unless en- 
dorsed by both the President and the Senate whose 
views on matters of foreign policy have sometimes 
proved difEcult and even impossible to reconcile. 

This is a very short-sighted view of the situation. 
Europe needs America's assistance for fighting the 
dangers threatening the peace of the world. 
Further, if the United States hold aloof too 
long from the affairs of Europe they might 
one day be faced with the disagreeable sur- 
prise of an economic and political combine di- 
rected against them. We have drawn attention to 
the aims of the Pan-European movement. It is not 
yet strong enough to present a real danger but it 
would be unwise to ignore the tendency of this 
movement. In its consequences it would be directed 



* Since this was written Brazil has resigned her membership of 
the League. No efforts should be spared to make Brazil recon- 
sider her decision. 
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not only against the British Empire but also against 
America and all non-European Powers. It is es- 
sential for the stability of the world that the Brit- 
ish Empire and the United States should co-operate 
against any tendencies of forming a European coali- 
tion, whether under Russian or German leadership. 

It is a mistake to think that since the Versailles 
Conference the United States have kept aloof alto- 
gether from European politics. At more than one 
critical moment the voice of the American Gov- 
ernment and the decision of Wall Street have exer- 
cised a conclusive influence on events in Europe. 
Moreover, we must not forget that the United 
States contributed indirectly to the success of the 
Locarno Conference through the important part 
they played in the Dawes settlement, without which 
agreement at Locarno would never have been pos- 
sible. It is to be hoped that the Government of 
the United States will see their way to extend their 
co-operation with Europe and the League of Na- 
tions beyond the field of finance to all important is- 
sues of international politics. 

The creation of a European confederation or of 
a Euro-Asiatic coalition directed against other* na- 
tions and continents would imperil the security of 
the world. There is no better way to prevent such 
developments than for the Anglo-Saxon Empires 
to give their whole-hearted support to the League 
of Nations, the embryo of the ideal State of the 
future comprising all the nations and races of the 
world. 



CHAPTER XII 

MATERIALISM VERSUS 
CHRISTIANITY 

"Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools." 

St. Paul 

Western civilization has recently passed through 
its hitherto greatest trial. Europe eventually 
pulled through, but only at the cost of millions of 
lives, grave industrial and financial troubles, a se- 
ries of ugly revolutions followed by famine and 
ravaging epidemics, and a marked decline in the 
general standard of morals. 

The growing disrespect and even teaching of 
contempt for the Christian religion, the emanci- 
pation of children and their disregard of parents 
and family, the mistaking of insolence for good 
manners, the loosening of family-bonds, the increas- 
ing sensuality fostered by cheap newspapers and 
cinemas, the drug-traffic, the idolizatipn and wor- 
shipping of more-or-less vulgar screen-actors and 
boxing-champions, and the general tendency to- 
wards idleness, are all signs of increasing depravity. 
These evils, no doubt, are partly due to the mental 
relaxation following upon the intense strain and 
nerve-racking experiences during the War; but they 
are primarily the outcome of the restless and fe- 
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verish activity in the over-populated and over- 
strained modern communities. Among all classes 
of society this has caused an unnatural craving for 
enjoyment, the nervous mind of the twentieth-cen- 
tury man seeking and inventing the most perverse 
and weird forms thereof. Even murder for pleas- 
ure is not an unheard-of thing. 

The wild pursuit of pleasure has set its mark not 
only on our social and domestic life, but also on the 
whole political life of modern communities. 

Materialism, class-hatred, false democracy. So- 
cialism and Communism have developed hand-In- 
hand with the general vices of our generation, and, 
like them, are rooted in its unnatural craving for 
enjoyment. It is essential to bear this in mind when 
considering the moral value of these movements. 

In every community there are always groups of 
citizens who are dissatisfied with their conditions, 
and it is an easy game to play on dissension and 
discontent. For thousands of years unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth has been a cause of envy, and 
during all this time political adventurers of each pe- 
riod have made their fortunes by devising Utopian 
schemes for remedying this supposed evil. But 
during no previous period have they met with 
greater response, nor have their teachings been 
accepted more generally, than at the present 
time. 

However, there are indications that the power of 
Socialism has reached its climax and is now grad- 
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ually declining as a result of the unfortunate ex- 
perience of State-management during the War, the 
disaster of the Russian Revolution, and other fail- 
ures in the application of Socialist principles. The 
terrible example of Russia, where millions of inno- 
cent people were killed or mutilated in order to pre- 
pare the way for a new social order, where political 
freedom is curtailed even more than under the 
Czarist rule, where the working-classes have been 
enslaved and compelled under the threat of severe 
punishment to work hard for wages far below the 
level of subsistence, and where, finally, those very 
methods ( for the destruction of which Innumerable 
atrocities were committed) have had to be restored 
— this example has not failed to impress the minds 
of even the most ardent advocates of public owner- 
ship and to keep them back from precipitate action. 
In fact many Socialists are looking round for some 
means of honourable retreat, and not a few of them 
have already decided to use the Co-operative Move- 
ment as a convenient escape from Utopian Social- 
ism. But we must not forget that Socialism still 
constitutes a grave danger to the community and 
our civilization and it is the duty of all who realize 
this to make known their opinions. 

The public must be educated up to the point of 
realizing that materialism, pure and simple, as 
preached by Marx, Lassalle, and Lenin, can form 
the basis of no beneficial community, but is bound 
to ruin morality and, in the long run, the whole of 
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our civilization. During the last fifty years ma- 
terialist ideas have exercised a tremendous influence 
on popular thought. That they gained ground so 
rapidly was due largely to the fact that respect for 
and faith in the Christian religion was beginning to 
slacken as a result of the enormous development of 
modern science, which led to arrogance and disre- 
spect for everything that was beyond the reach of 
the human intellect. 

Never since the time of Nero's persecutions has 
Christianity had a more important and difficult task 
to fulfil than just now. It amounts to nothing less 
than saving humanity from the big onslaught of 
materialism and atheism which are spreading to an 
alarming degree among all nations and all social 
classes. Anglicans, Lutherans, Presbyterians, and 
Roman Catholics should all unite in their efforts to 
make the masses understand that pleasure and ma- 
terial welfare are neither the object of human life, 
nor enough for happiness. It is vain, however, to 
try and persuade men on this point without having 
first brought home to them the conviction that 
death is not the end of our existence but the be- 
ginning of a new life, and that Spirit survives Mat- 
ter. 

In fact everything turns on this point. Assur- 
ance in this regard makes life infinitely more easy 
to live than If we thought we should all be turned 
Into dust and our efforts with us. It also explains 
all apparent injustice in our present life. On the 
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other hand, doubts as to the existence of another 
life are bound to lead to misery and to a wild pur- 
suit of pleasure. And mankind is not convinced. 
Many are those who argue that, since life is so 
short and nothing comes after, we must enjoy it to 
the utmost. This, we fear, is the chief cause of our 
troubles to-day. 

The Church, no doubt, is partly responsible. 
How is it possible for a priest to strengthen the 
faith of men if he has none himself? The Church 
will never succeed in fulfilling her great mission un- 
less she become penetrated with strong faith. 
The present rationalist tendencies among the 
clergy, if allowed to spread, would be fatal to 
Christianity. So-called intelligent faith is a poison 
which threatens to destroy what remains in the 
Church of real faith. It is vital to humanity that 
this should be prevented. 

It is interesting to see how often the simple mind 
and sound instinct of the unlearned man surpass 
the brilliant brain of the learned scientist. 
Whereas the former relies entirely on faith and his 
natural instinct, the latter is carried away by his 
thoughts and theories to conclusions which are im- 
perfect because limited by his faculties. 

The evolutionary theories of last century's jgreat 
anthropologists have been used by many to cast 
doubt upon the faith of the Christian religion. Yet 
the remarkable thing has happened that the latest 
research in science gives evidence in the opposite 
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direction. After the wonderful discoveries in the 
fields of electricity and magnetism, and of hitherto 
unknown forces in Matter and Ether, there are 
few scientists to-day who would deny the existence 
of the soul and its survival after the body. The 
distasteful, and from many points of view injurious, 
theory that man is merely an animal developed 
gradually out of his ape-ancestors is being aban- 
doned. The latest theory of evolution is emphatic 
on the point that man and the ape have developed 
along entirely different lines, a circumstance due to 
the fact that the original cell of man contained 
the nucleus of a soul, of which the animal-cell was 
devoid. It is the duty of our generation to see 
that the present onslaught of materialism upon 
Christianity is beaten back on all its fronts. 

Socialism, in the disguise of idealism, has joined 
hands with materialism to fight Christianity. 
Many of its leaders are political adventurers, but 
there are also those among them who are honest 
idealists and believe that they are fighting for a 
good case. They have not yet discovered the trap ; 
they do not realize how skilfully they are employed 
by those very forces which prepare humanity for 
destruction. 

Just as class-war is the result of materialism, 
wars between nations are often the direct outcome 
of materialistic strife. The predominance of 
Christian civilization in the world is doomed unless 
the nations of Europe unite in their efforts to abol- 
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ish not only social wars but also wars between them- 
selves. 

The great Asiatic races, whose civilization 
flourished at a time when Europe was populated 
merely with wandering tribes, are raising their 
heads in expectation. They realize that the Great 
War has seriously weakened the European nations, 
they see that Christianity is rocking under the heavy 
onslaught of materialism, and as a result they con- 
clude that the decline of Western civilization has 
set in and that a revival of Eastern civilization is 
imminent. 

But the masters are still needed to protect the 
world, and the Eastern races against themselves — 
against those forces within them which, once let 
loose, might be impossible to control. 

There are those who believe that we have now 
reached the end of the Christian era and are enter- 
ing upon a new age governed entirely by Reason. 
There are also those who think that the Great War 
marked the closing stages of the Christian age. 
Again, there are those who take the development 
in our days of great and powerful associations of 
trade-unions and employers, and the growth of 
large trusts and other capitalist combines exercising 
a great influence on most modern governments, as 
an indication that the old system of politics, based 
on morals, will gradually cease and give place to a 
purely economic organization, based on material- 
Ism, under which the ethical values of the individual 
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will be sacrificed for new economic and material ad- 
vantages to the community as a whole. 

But the materialist preachers conceal the facts 
that happiness and material welfare, far from be- 
ing synonymous conceptions, very often are the re- 
verse, and that every association of individuals, 
however strong, can always be held in check so 
long as it is opposed by public opinion. Any at- 
tempt to suppress individual liberty and sink the in- 
dividual in the mass is bound to meet with strong 
opposition and to lead to reaction. In fact, signs 
of reaction against the pressure of industrial or- 
ganizations are not lacking. Public opinion has 
more and more been on the alert with regard to 
industrial disturbances, and for this reason the ar- 
bitrariness of the industrial associations is far more 
limited now than it was at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. The more public opinion is educated on this 
point, the more difficult will it be for industrial and 
economic organizations to override the will of the 
people as represented in Parliament. 

It is true that the progress of civilization and, to 
some extent, the Great War have released forces 
which are working deliberately for the destruction 
of the present social order. But on the other hand, 
we must not forget that both the War and the great 
discoveries, especially in the fields of physics and 
chemistry, have opened the eyes of many to the 
fact that there must be powers on this earth and 
in the worlds beyond of which we know nothing 
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and which might explain much that is now above 
the reach of the human intellect; they have also 
demonstrated the fearful danger of plunging into 
the darkness of materialistic heathenism. The na- 
ture of man has undergone little change during the 
last two thousand years. What has changed, how- 
ever, is the knowledge of man. To-day he is in 
possession of powers which, used for evil purposes, 
might lead the world into horrors far worse than 
those from which we have just escaped. The War 
gave only a foretaste of what might come if humaa- 
ity were to place its powers at the service of evil. 

Whether in our time humanity will develop for 
better or for worse is, in the present chaotic state 
of things, hardly possible to foresee. It does not 
depend upon our surroundings, as many seem to 
think, nor upon the economic and industrial condi- 
tions under which we live ; it depends entirely upon 
ourselves — on the direction in which human thought 
is setting, i.e., along what course the thinkers of 
the century can lead the mighty currents of public 
opinion. 

Above and beyond all we must remember this, 
that civilization without Christianity would be fatal 
to the human race, since it would release the powers 
of evil armed with all the knowledge of our age. 



APPENDIX I 

THE COVENANT OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The High Contracting Parties, in order to pro- 
mote international co-operation and to achieve in- 
ternational peace, and security by the acceptance of 
obligations not to resort to war, by the prescription 
of open, just and honourable relations between na- 
tions, by the firm establishment of the understand- 
ings of international law as the actual rule of con- 
duct among Governments, and by the maintenance 
of justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty 
obligations in the dealings of organised peoples 
with one another, agree to this Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

Article I 

The original Members of the League shall be 
those of the Signatories which are named in the 
Annex to this Covenant and also such of those 
other States named in the Annex as shall accede 
without reservation to this Covenant. Such ac- 
cession shall be effected by a Declaration deposited 
with the Secretariat within two months of the com- 
ing into force of the Covenant. Notice thereof 
shall be sent to all other Members of the League. 

Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or Col- 
ony not named in the Annex, may become a Mem- 
ber of the League if its admission is agreed to by 
two-thirds of the Assembly, provided that it shall 
give effective guarantees of its sincere intention to 
observe its international obligations, and shall ac- 
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cept such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
League in regard to its military, naval and air 
forces and armaments. 

Any Member of the League may, after two 
years' notice of its intention so to do, withdraw 
from the League, provided that all its international 
obligations and all its obligations under this Cove- 
nant shall have been fulfilled at the time of its with- 
drawal. 

Article II 

The action of the League under this Covenant 
shall be effected through the instrumentality of an 
Assembly and of a Council, with a permanent Sec- 
retariat. 

Article III 

The Assembly shall consist of Representatives of 
the Members of the League. 

The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and 
from time to time as occasion may require, at the 
Seat of the League or at such other place as may 
be decided upon. 

The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any 
matter within the sphere of action of the League 
or affecting the peace of the world. 

At meetings of the Assembly each Member of 
the League shall have one vote, and may have not 
more than three Representatives. 

Article IV 

The Council shall consist of Representatives of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, to- 
gether with Representatives of four other Members 
of the League. These four Members of the 
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League shall be selected by the Assembly from time 
to time in its discretion. Until the appointment of 
the Representatives of the four Members of the 
League first selected by the Assembly, Representa- 
tives of Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and Spain shall 
be members of the Council. 

With the approval of the majority of the As- 
sembly, the Council may name additional Members 
of the League whose Representatives shall always 
be members of the Council; the Council with like 
approval may Increase the number of Members of 
the League to be selected by the Assembly for rep- 
resentation on the Council. 

The Council shall meet from time to time as 
occasion may require, and at least once a year, at 
the Seat of the League, or at such other place as 
may be decided upon. 

The Council may deal at its meetings with any 
matter within the sphere of action of the League or 
affecting the peace of the world. 

Any Member of the League not represented on 
the Council shall be invited to send a Representa- 
tive to sit as a member at any meeting of the Coun- 
cil during the consideration of matters specially af- 
fecting the interests of that Member of the League. 

At meetings of the Council each Member of the 
League represented on the Council shall have one 
vote, and may have not more than one Representa- 
tive. 

Article V 

Except where otherwise expressly provided in 
this Covenant or by the terms of the present 
Treaty, decisions at any meeting of the Assembly 
or of the Council shall require the agreement of all 
the Members of the League represented at the 
meeting. 
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All matters of procedure at meetings of the As- 
sembly or of the Council, including the appoint- 
ment of committees to investigate particular mat- 
ters, shall be regulated by the Assembly or by the 
Council, and may be decided by a majority of the 
Members of the League represented at the meet- 
ing. 

The first meeting of the Assembly and the first 
meeting of the Council shall be summoned by the 
President of the United States of America. 



Article VI 

The permanent Secretariat shall be established 
at the Seat of the League. The Secretariat shall 
comprise a Secretary-General and such secretaries 
and staff as may be required. 

The first Secretary-General shall be the person 
named in the Annex ; thereafter the Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall be appointed by the Council with the 
approval of the majority of the Assembly. 

The secretaries and staff of the Secretariat shall 
be appointed by the Secretary-iGeneral with the 
approval of the Council. 

The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity 
at all meetings of the Assembly and of the Council. 

The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by 
the Members of the League in accordance with the 
apportionment of the expenses of the International 
Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 



Article VII 

The Seat of the League is established at Geneva. 

The Council may at any time decide that the 

Seat of the League shall be established elsewhere. 

All positions under or in connection with the 
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League, including the Secretariat, sliall be open 
equally to men and women. 

Representatives of the Members of the League 
and officials of the League when engaged on the 
business of the League shall enjoy diplomatic priv- 
ileges and immunities. 

The buildings and other property occupied by 
the League or its officials or by Representatives at- 
tending its meetings shall be inviolable. 

Article VIII 

The Members of the League recognise that the 
maintenance of peace requires the reduction of na- 
tional armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with the national safety and the enforcement by 
common action of international obligations. 

The Council, taking account of the geographical 
situation and circumstances of each State, shall 
formulate plans for such reduction for the consid- 
eration and action of the several Governments. 

Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and 
revision at least every ten years. 

After these plans shall have been adopted by the 
several Governments, the limits of armaments 
therein fixed shall not be exceeded without the 
concurrence of the Council. 

The Members of the League agree that the 
manufacture by private enterprise of munitions and 
implements of war is open to grave objections. 
The Council shall advise how the evil effects at- 
tendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, 
due regard being had to the necessities of those 
Members of the League which are not able to 
manufacture the munitions and implements of war 
necessary for their safety. 

The Members of the League undertake to inter- 
change full and frank information as to the scale 
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of their armaments, their military, naval and air 
programmes and the condition of such of their in- 
dustries as are adaptable to war-like purposes. 

Article IX 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to 
advise the Council on the execution of the pro- 
visions of Articles I and VIII, and on military, 
naval and air questions generally. 

Article X 

The Members of the League undertake to re- 
spect and preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political in- 
dependence of all Members of the League. In case 
of any such aggression or in case of any threat or 
danger of such aggression the Council shall advise 
upon the means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled. 

Article XI 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately 
affecting any of the Members of the League or not, 
is hereby declared a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League shall take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations. In case any such emergency 
should arise the Secretary-General shall on the re- 
quest of any Member of the League forthwith sum- 
mon a meeting of the Council. 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of each 
Member of the League to bring to the attention of 
the Assembly or of the Council any circumstance 
whatet^er affecting International relations which 
threaten to disturb international peace or the good 
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understanding between nations upon which peace 
depends. 

Article XII 

The Members of the League agree that if there 
should arise between them any dispute hkely to lead 
to a rupture, they will submit the matter either to 
arbitration or to inquiry by the Council, and they 
agree in no case to resort to war until three months 
after the award by the arbitrators or the report by 
the Council, 

In any case under this Article the award of the 
arbitrators shall be made within a reasonable time, 
and the report of the Council shall be made within 
six months after the submission of the dispute. 

Article XIII 

The Members of the League agree that when- 
ever any dispute shall arise between them which 
they recognise to be suitable for submission to 
arbitration and which cannot be satisfactorily set- 
tled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole sub- 
ject-matter to arbitration. 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as 
to any question of international law, as to the ex- 
istence of any fact which if established would con- 
stitute a breach of any international obligation, or 
as to the extent and nature of the reparation to be 
made for any such breach, are declared to be among 
those which are generally suitable for submission 
to arbitration. 

For the consideration of any such dispute the 
court of arbitration to which the case is referred 
shall be the court agreed on by the parties to the 
dispute or stipulated in any convention existing be- 
tween them. 
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The Members of the League agree that they will 
carry out in full good faith any award that may be 
rendered and that they will not resort to war 
against a Member of the League which complies 
therewith. In the event of any failure to carry out 
such an award, the Council shall propose what steps 
should be taken to give effect thereto. 

Article XIV 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the 
Members of the League for adoption plans for the 
establishment of a Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. The Court shall be competent to 
hear and determine any dispute of an international 
character which the parties thereto submit to it.~ 
The Court may also give an advisory opinion upon 
any dispute or question referred to it by the Coun- 
cil or by the Assembly. 

Article XV 

If there should arise between Members of the 
League any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, 
which is not submitted to arbitration as above, the 
Members of the League agree that they will submit 
the matter to the Council. Any party to the dis- 
pute may effect such submission by giving notice 
of the existence of the dispute to the Secretary- 
General who will make all necessary arrangements 
for a full investigation and consideration thereof. 

For this purpose the parties to the dispute will 
communicate to the Secretary-General, as promptly 
as possible, statements of their case with all the 
relevant facts and papers, and the Council may 
forthwith direct the publication thereof. 

The Council shall endeavour to effect a settle- 
ment of the dispute, and If such efforts are success- 
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ful, a statement shall be made public giving such 
facts and explanations regarding the dispute and 
the terms of settlement thereof as the Council may 
deem appropriate. 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council, 
either unanimously or by a majority vote, shall 
make and publish a report containing a statement 
of the facts of the dispute and the recommenda- 
-tions which are deemed just and proper in regard 
thereto. 

Any Member of the League represented on the 
Council may make public a statement of the facts 
of the dispute and of its conclusions regarding the 
same. 

If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed 
to by the members thereof other than the Repre- 
sentatives of one or more of the parties to the 
dispute, the Members of the League agree that 
they will not go to war with any party to the dis- 
pute which complies with the recommendations of 
the report. 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is 
unanimously agreed to by the members thereof, 
other than the Representatives of one or more of 
the parties to the dispute, the Members of the 
League reserve to themselves the right to take 
such action as they shall consider necessary for 
the maintenance of right and justice. _ 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by 
one of them, and is found by the Council to arise 
out of a matter which by international law is solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the 
Council shall so report, and shall make no recom- 
mendation as to its settlement. 

The Council may in any case under this Article 
refer the dispute to the Assembly. The dispute 
shall be so referred at the request of either party 
to the dispute, provided that such request be made 
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within fourteen days after the submission of the 
dispute to the Council. 

In any case referred to the Assernbly, all the 
provisions of this Article and of Article XII re- 
lating to the action and powers of the Council shall 
apply to the action and powers of the Assembly, 
provided that a report made by the Assembly, if 
concurred in by the Representatives of those Mem- 
bers of the League represented on the Council and 
of a majority of the other Members of the League, 
exclusive in each case of the Representatives of 
the parties to the dispute, shall have the same force 
as a report by the Council concurred in by all the 
members thereof other than the Representatives of 
one or more of the parties to the dispute. 

Article XVI 

Should any Member of the League resort to war 
in disregard of its covenants under Articles XII, 
XIII, or XV, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all other Members 
of the League, which hereby undertake immediately 
to subject it to the severance of all trade of finan- 
cial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse be- 
tween their nationals and the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all 
financial, commercial, or personal intercourse be- 
tween the nationals of the covenant-breaking State 
and the nationals of any other State, whether a 
Member of the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Council in such case 
to recommend to the several Governments con- 
cerned what effective military, naval or air force 
the Members of the League shall severally con- 
tribute to the armed forces to be used to protect 
the covenants of the League. 

The Members of the League agree, further, that 
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they will mutually support one another in the 
financial and economic measures which are taken 
under this article, in order to minimise the loss and 
inconvenience resulting from the above measures, 
and that they will mutually support one another in 
resisting any special measures aimed at one of their 
number by the covenant-breaking State, and that 
they will take the necessary steps to afford passage 
through their territory to the forces of any of 
the Members of the League which are co-operating 
to protect the covenants of the League. 

Any member of the League which has violated 
any covenant of the League may be declared to be 
no longer a Member of the League by a vote of the 
Council concurred in by the Representatives of all 
the other Members of the League represented 
thereon. 

Article XVII 

In the event of a dispute between a Member of 
the League and a State which is not a Member of 
the League, or between States not Members of the 
League, the State or States not Members of the 
League shall be invited to accept the obligations 
of membership in the League for the purposes of 
such dispute, upon such conditions as the Council 
may deem just. If such invitation is_ accepted, the 
provisions of Articles XII to Xyi inclusive shall 
be applied with such modifications as may be 
deemed necessary by the Council. 

Upon such invitation being given the Council 
shall immediately institute an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the dispute and recommend such 
action as may seem best and most effectual in the 
circumstances. 

If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the 
obligations of membership in the League for the 
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purposes of such dispute, and shall resort to war 
against a Member of the League, the provisions of 
Article XVI shall be applicable as against the 
State taking such action. 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited 
refuse to accept the obligations of membership in 
the League for the purposes of such dispute, the 
Council may take such measures and make such 
recommendations as will prevent hostilities and will 
result in the settlement of the dispute. 

Article XVIII 

Every treaty or international engagement en- 
tered into hereafter by any Member of the League 
shall be forthwith registered with the Secretariat 
and shall as soon as possible be published by it. 
No such treaty or international engagement shall 
be binding until so registered. 

Article XIX 

The Assembly may from time to time advise the 
reconsideration by Members of the League of 
treaties which have become inapplicable and the 
consideration of international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the world. 

Article XX 

The Members of the League severally agree that 
this Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obliga- 
tions or understandings inter se which are incon- 
sistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly un- 
dertake that they will not hereafter enter into 
any engagements inconsistent with the terms 
thereof. 

In case any Member of the League shall, before 
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becoming a Member of the League, have under- 
taken any obligations inconsistent with the terms 
of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of such Mem- 
ber to take immediate steps to procure its release 
from such obligations. 



Article XXI 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to af- 
fect the validity of international engagements such 
as treaties of arbitration or regional understand- 
ings like the Monroe Doctrine for securing the 
maintenance of peace. 



Article XXII 

To those colonies and territories which as a con- 
sequence of the late war have ceased to be under 
the sovereignty of the States which formerly gov- 
erned them and which are inhabited by peoples not 
yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous 
conditions of the modern world, there should be 
applied the principle that the well-being and de- 
velopment of such peoples form a sacred trust of 
civihsation and that securities for the performance 
of this trust should be embodied in this Covenant. 

The best method of giving practical effect to this 
principle is that the tutelage of such peoples should 
be entrusted to advanced nations who by reason of 
their resources, their experience or their geograph- 
ical position, can best undertake this responsibility, 
and who are willing to accept it, and that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them as Man- 
datories on behalf of the League. 

The character of the Mandate must differ ac- 
cording to the stage of the development of the 
people, the geographical situation of the territory. 
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its economic conditions and other similar circum- 
stances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the 
Turkish Empire have reached a stage of develop- 
ment where their existence as independent nations 
can be provisionally recognised subject to the 
rendering of administrative advice and assistance 
by a Mandatory until such time as they are able 
to stand alone. The wishes of these communities 
must be a principal consideration in the selection 
of the Mandatory. 

Other peoples, especially those of Central 
Africa, are at such a stage that the Mandatory 
must be responsible for the administration of the 
territory under conditions which will guarantee 
freedom of conscience or religion, subject only to 
the maintenance of public order and morals, the 
prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the 
arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and the preven- 
tion of the establishment of fortifications or mili- 
tary and naval bases and of military training of the 
natives for other than police purposes and the de- 
fence of territory, and will also secure equal op- 
portunities for the trade and commerce of other 
Members of the League. 

There are territories, such as South- West Africa 
and certain of the South Pacific Islands, which, ow- 
ing to the sparseness of their population, or their 
small size, or their remoteness from the centres of 
civilisation, or their geographical contiguity to the 
territory of the Mandatory, and other circum- 
stances, can be best administered under the laws 
of the Mandatory as integral portions of its ter- 
ritory, subject to the safeguards above mentioned 
in the interests of the indigenous population. 

In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall 
render to the Council an annual report in reference 
to the territory committed to its charge. 
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The degree of authority, control, or administra- 
tion to be exercised by the Mandatory shall, if 
not previously agreed upon by the Members of the 
League, be explicitly defined in each case by the 
Council. 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to 
receive and examine the annual reports of the Man- 
datories and to advise the Council on all matters 
relating to the observance of the mandates. 

Article XXIII 

Subject to and in accordance with the provisions 
of international conventions existing or hereafter 
to be agreed upon, the Members of the League — 

(a) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair 

and humane conditions of labour for 
men, women, and children, both in 
their own countries and in all countries 
to which their commercial and indus- 
trial relations extend, and for that pur- 
pose will establish and maintain the 
necessary international organisations; 

(b) undertake to secure just treatment of the 

native inhabitants of territories under 
their control; 

(c) will entrust the League with the general 

supervision over the extension of 
agreements with regard to the traffic In 
women and children, and the traffic in 
opium and other dangerous drugs: 

(J) will entrust the League with the general 
supervision of the trade in arms and 
ammunition with the countries In 
which the control In this traffic is neces- 
sary In the common Interest; 

(e) will make provision to secure and main- 
tain freedom of communications and 
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of transit and equitable treatment for 
the commerce of all Members of the 
League. In this connection, the spe- 
cial necessities of the regions dev- 
astated during the war of 1914-1918 
shall be borne in mind; 
(/) will endeavour to take steps in matters of 
international concern for the preven- 
tion and control of disease. 



Article XXIV 

There shall be placed under the direction of the 
League all international bureaux already estab- 
lished by general treaties if the parties to such 
treaties consent. All such international bureaux 
and all commissions for the regulation of matters 
of international interest hereafter constituted shall 
be placed under the direction of the League. 

In all matters of international interest which are 
regulated by general conventions but which are 
not placed under the control of international bu- 
reaux or commissions, the Secretariat of the 
League shall, subject to the consent of the Council 
and if desired by the parties, collect and distribute 
all relevant information and shall render any other 
assistance which may be necessary or desirable. 

The Council may include as part of the expenses 
of the Secretariat the expenses of any bureau or 
commission which is placed under the diirection 
of the League. 

Article XXV 

The Members of the League agree to encourage 
and promote the establishment and co-operation 
of duly authorised voluntary national Red Cross 
organisations having as purposes the improvement 
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of health, the prevention of disease and the mitiga- 
tion of suffering throughout the world. 

Article XXVI 

Amendments to this Covenant will take effect 
when ratified by the Members of the League whose 
Representatives compose the Council and by a ma- 
jority of the Members of the League whose Rep- 
resentatives compose the Assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind any Member of 
the League which signifies its dissent therefrom, 
but in that case it shall cease to be a Member of 
the League. 



APPENDIX II 

DRAFT TREATY OF MUTUAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Preamble 

The High Contracting Parties, being desirous of 
establishing the general lines of a scheme of mutual 
assistance with a view to facilitate the application 
of Articles lo and i6 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and of a reduction or limitation 
of national armaments in accordance with Article 8 
of the Covenant "to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety and the enforcement by com- 
mon action of international obligations," agree to 
the following provisions : — 

Article i 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare 
that aggressive war is an international crime and 
severally undertake that no one of them will be 
guilty of its commission. 

A war shall not be considered as a war of aggres- 
sion if waged by a State which is party to a dispute 
and has accepted the unanimous recommendation 
of the Council, the verdict of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, or an arbitral award 
against a High Contracting Party which has not 
accepted it, provided, however, that the first State 
does not intend to violate the political independence 
or the territorial integrity of the High Contracting 
Party. 

302 
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Article 2 

The High Contracting Parties, jointly and 
severally, undertake to furnish assistance, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the present treaty, 
to any one of their number should the latter be the 
object of a war of aggression, provided that It has 
conformed to the provisions of the present treaty 
regarding the reduction or limitation of arma- 
ments. 

Article 3 

In the event of one of the High Contracting 
Parties being of opinion that the armaments of 
any other High Contracting Party are in excess of 
the limits fixed for the latter High Contracting 
Party under the provisions of the present treaty, 
or in the event of it having cause to apprehend an 
outbreak of hostilities, either on account of the 
aggressive policy or preparations of any State party 
or not to the present treaty, it may Inform the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations that it 
is threatened with aggression, and the Secretary- 
General shall forthwith summon the Council. 

The Council, if it is of opinion that there is 
reasonable ground for thinking that a menace of 
aggression has arisen, may take all necessary meas- 
ures to remove such menace, and in particular, If 
the Council thinks right, those indicated in sub- 
paragraphs (a), (b), ^c), {d) and {e) of the 
second paragraph of Article 5 of the present treaty. 

The High Contracting Parties which have been 
denounced and those which have stated themselves 
to be the object of a threat of aggression shall be 
considered as especially interested and shall there- 
fore be invited to send representatives to the Coun- 
cil iu conformity with Articles 4, 15 and 17 of 
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the Covenant. The vote of their representatives 
shall, however, not be reckjoned when calculating 
unanimity. 

Article 4 

In the event of one or more of the High Con- 
tracting Parties becoming engaged in hostilities, 
the Council of the League of Nations shall decide, 
within four days of notification being addressed to 
the Secretary-General, which of the High Con- 
tracting Parties are the objects of aggression and 
whether they are entitled to claim the assistance 
provided under the treaty. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake that 
they will accept such a decision by the Council of 
the League of Nations. 

The High Contracting Parties engaged in hos- 
tilities shall be regarded as especially interested, 
and shall therefore be Invited to send representa- 
tives to the Council (within the terms of Articles 4, 
13 and 17 of the Covenant), the vote of their rep- 
resentative not being reckoned when calculating 
unanimity ; the same shall apply to States signatory 
to any partial agreements Involved on behalf of 
either of the two belligerents, unless the remaining 
members of the Council shall decide otherwise. 

Article 5 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to fur- 
nish one another mutually with assistance in the 
case referred to In Article 2 of the treaty In the 
form determined by the Council of the League of 
Nations as the most effective, and to take all ap- 
propriate measures without delay In the order of 
urgency demanded by the circumstances. 

In particular, the Council may: — = 
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(a) Decide to apply immediately to the ag- 
gressor State the economic sanctions 
contemplated by Article i6 of the 
Covenant, the members of the League 
not signatory to the present treaty not 
being, however, bound by this decision, 
except in the case where the State at- 
tacked is entitled to avail itself of the 
articles of the Covenant. 

{b) Invoke by name the High Contracting 
Parties whose assistance it requires. 
No High Contracting Party situated in 
a continent other than that in which 
operations will take place shall, in 
principle, be required to co-operate in 
military, naval, or air operations. 

(c) Determine the forces which each State 
furnishing assistance shall place at its 
disposal. 

{d) Prescribe all necessary measures for se- 
curing priority for the communications 
and transport connected with the op- 
erations. 

(e) Prepare a plan for financial co-operation 
among the High Contracting Parties 
with a view to providing for the State 
attacked and for the States furnishing 
assistance the funds which they require 
for the operations. 

(/) Appoint the Higher Command and estab- 
lish the object and the nature of his 
duty. 

The representatives of States recognised as ag- 
gressors under the provisions of Article 4 of the 
treaty shall not take part in the deliberations of 
the Council specified in this article. The High 
Contracting Parties who are required by the Coun- 
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cil to furnish assistance, in accordance with sub- 
paragraph (b), shall, on the other hand, be con- 
sidered as especially interested, and, as such, shall 
be invited to send representatives, unless they are 
already represented, to the deliberations specified 
in sub-paragraphs (c), (d), (e) and (/). 

Article 6 

For the purpose of rendering the general as- 
sistance mentioned in Articles 2, 3 and 5 im- 
mediately effective, the High Contracting Parties 
may conclude, either as between two of them or 
as between a larger number, agreements comple- 
mentary to the present treaty exclusively for the 
purpose of their mutual defence and intended solely 
to facilitate the carrying out of the measures pre- 
scribed in this treaty, determining In advance the 
assistance which they would give to each other in 
the event of any act of aggression. 

Such agreements may. If the High Contracting 
Parties interested so desire, be negotiated and con- 
cluded under the auspices of the League of Nations. 

Article 7 

Complementary agreements, as defined in Article 
6 shall, before being registered, be examined by 
the Council with a view to deciding whether they 
are in accordance with the principles of the treaty 
and of the Covenant. 

In particular, the Council shall consider if the 
cases of aggression contemplated In these agree- 
ments come within the scope of Article 2 and are 
of a nature to give rise to an obligation to give 
assistance on the part of the other High Contract- 
ing Parties. The Council may, if necessary, suggest 
changes In the texts of agreements submitted to it. 
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When recognised, the agreements shall be 
registered in conformity with Article i8 of the 
Covenant. They shall be regarded as comple- 
mentary to the present treaty, and shall in no way 
limit the general obligations of the High Contract- 
ing Parties nor the sanctions contemplated against 
the aggressor State under the terms of this treaty. 

They will be open to any other High Contracting 
Party with the consent of the signatory States. 

Article 8 

The States parties to complementary agreements 
may undertake in any such agreements to put into 
immediate execution, in the cases of aggression 
contemplated in them, the plan of assistance agreed 
upon. In this case they shall inform the Council 
of the League of Nations, without delay, concern- 
ing the measures which they have taken to ensure 
the execution of such agreements. 

Subject to the terms of the previous paragraph, 
the provisions of Articles 4 and 5 above shall also 
come into force both in the cases contemplated 
in the complementary agreements and in such other 
cases as are provided for in Article 2 but are not 
covered by the agreements. 

Article 9 

In order to facilitate the application of the pres- 
ent treaty, any High Contracting Party may 
negotiate, through the agency of the Council, with 
one or more neighbouring countries for the estab- 
lishment of demilitarised zones. 

The Council, with the co-operation of the repre- 
sentatives of the parties interested, acting as mem- 
bers within the terms of Article 4 of the Covenant, 
shall previously ensure that the establishment of 
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the demilitarised zone asked for does not call for 
unilateral sacrifices 'from the military point of view 
on the part of the High Contracting Parties in- 
terested. 

Article io 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the 
whole cost of any military, naval or air operations 
which are undertaken under the terms of the pres- 
ent treaty and of the supplementary partial agree- 
ments, including the reparation of all material dam- 
age caused by operations of war, shall be borne 
by the aggressor State up to the extreme limits 
of its financial capacity. 

The amount payable under this Article by the 
aggressor shall, to such an extent as may be deter- 
mined by the Council of the League, be a first 
charge on the whole of the assets and revenues 
of the State. Any repayment by that State in 
respect of the principal money and interest of any 
loan, internal or external, issued by it directly or 
indirectly during the war shall be suspended until 
the amount due for cost and reparations is dis- 
charged in full. 

Article ii 

The High Contracting Parties, in view of the 
security furnished them by this treaty and the 
limitations to which they have consented in other 
international treaties, undertake to inform the 
Council of the League of the reduction or limita- 
tion of armaments which they consider proportion- 
ate to the security furnished by the general treaty 
or by the defensive agreements complementary to 
the general treaty. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to co- 
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operate in the preparation of any general plan of 
reduction of armaments which the Council of the 
League of Nations, taking into account the infor- 
mation provided by the High Contracting Parties, 
may propose under the terms of Article 8 of the 
Covenant. 

This plan should be submitted for consideration 
and approved by the Governments, and, when ap- 
proved by them, will be the basis of the reduction 
contemplated in Article 2 of this treaty. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to 
carry out this reduction within a period of two 
years from the date of the adoption of this plan. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article 8, para- 
graph 4, of the Covenant, to make no further in- 
crease in their armaments, when thus reduced, 
without the consent of the Council. 

Article 12 

_ The High Contracting Parties undertake to fur- 
nish to the military or other delegates of the 
League such information with regard to their 
armaments as the Council may request. 

Article 13 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the 
armaments determined for each of them, in ac- 
cordance with the present treaty, shall be subject to 
revision every five years, beginning from the date 
of the entry into force of this treaty. 

Article 14 

Nothing in the present treaty shall affect the 
rights and obligations resulting from the provisions 
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of the Covenant of the League of Nations or of 
the Treaties of Peace signed in 19 19 and 1920 at 
Versailles, Neuilly, St. Germain and Trianon, or 
from the provisions of treaties or agreements regis- 
tered with the League of Nations, and published 
by it at the date of the first coming into force of 
the present treaty as regards the signatory or 
beneficiary Powers of the said treaties or agree- 
ments. 

Article 15 

The High Contracting Parties recognise from to- 
day as ipso facto obligatory, the jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice with re- 
gard to the interpretation of the present treaty. 

Article 16 

The present treaty shall remain open for the 
signature of all States members of the League of 
Nations or mentioned in the Annex to the 
Covenant. 

States not members shall be entitled to adhere 
with the consent of two-thirds of the High Con- 
tracting Parties with regard to whom the treaty 
has come into force. 

Article 17 

Any State may, with the consent of the Council 
of the League, notify its conditional or partial ad- 
herence to the provisions of this treaty, provided 
always that such State has reduced or is prepared 
to reduce its armaments in conformity with the 
provisions of this treaty. 
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Article i8 

The present treaty shall be ratified, and the in- 
struments of ratification shall be deposited as soon 
as possible at the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations : 

It shall come into force: 

In Europe when it shall have been ratified by 
five States, of which three shall be permanently 
represented on the Council ; 

In Asia when it shall have been ratified by two 
States, one of which shall be permanently repre- 
sented on the Council; 

In North America when ratified by the United 
States of America ; 

In Central America and the West Indies when 
ratified by one State in the West Indies and two 
in Central America; 

In South America when ratified by four States ; 

In Africa and Oceania when ratified by two 
States. 

With regard to the High Contracting Parties 
which may subsequently ratify the treaty, it will 
come into force at the date of the deposit of the 
instrument. 

The Secretariat will immediately communicate 
a certificated copy of the instruments of ratification 
received to all the signatory Powers. 

It remains understood that the rights stipulated 
under Articles 2,3,5,6 and 8 of this treaty will not 
come into force for each High Contracting Party 
until the Council has certified that the said High 
Contracting Party has reduced its armaments in 
conformity with the present treaty or has adopted 
the necessary measures to ensure the execution of 
this reduction, within two years of the acceptance 
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by the said High Contracting Party of the plan of 
reduction or limitation of armaments. 

Article 19 

The present treaty shall remain in force for a 
period of fifteen years from the date of its first 
entry into force. 

After this period, it will be prolonged auto- 
matically for the States which have not denounced 
it. 

If, however, one of the States referred to in 
Article 18 denounces the present treaty, the treaty 
shall cease to exist as from the date on which this 
denunciation takes effect. 

This denunciation shall be made to the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, which shall, with- 
out delay, notify all the Powers bound by the 
present treaty. 

The denunciation shall take effect twelve months 
after the date on which notification has been com- 
municated to the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. 

When the period of fifteen years, referred to in 
the first paragraph of the present Article, has 
elapsed, or when one of the denunciations made in 
the conditions determined above takes place, if 
operations undertaken in application of Article 5 
of the present treaty are m progress, the treaty 
shall remain in force until peace has been com- 
pletely re-established. 
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PROTOCOL FOR THE PACIFIC 
SETTLEMENT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL DISPUTES 

Animated by the firm desire to ensure the main- 
tenance of general peace and the security of nations 
whose existence, independence or territories may be 
threatened ; 

Recognising the solidarity of the members of the 
international community; 

Asserting that a war of aggression constitutes 
a violation of this solidarity and an international 
crime ; 

Desirous of facilitating the complex application 
of the system provided in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations for the pacific settlement of 
disputes between States and of ensuring the repres- 
sion of international crimes; and 

For the purpose of realising, as contemplated by 
Article 8 of the Covenant, the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with na- 
tional safety and the enforcement by common ac- 
tion of international obligations; 

The Undersigned, duly authorised to that effect, 
agree as follows : 

Article i 

The signatory States undertake to make every 
effort in their power to secure the introduction into 
the Covenant of amendments on the lines of the 
provisions contained in the following articles. 
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They agree that, as between themselves, these 
provisions shall be binding as from the coming into 
force of the present Protocol and that, so far as 
they are concerned, the Assembly and the Council 
of the League of Nations shall thenceforth have 
power to exercise all the rights and perform all the 
duties conferred upon them by the Protocol. 

Article 2 

The signatory States agree in no case to resort to 
war either with one another or against a State 
which, if the occasion arises, accepts all the obli- 
gations hereinafter set out, except in case of re- 
sistance to acts of aggression or when acting in 
agreement with the Council or the Assembly of 
the League of Nations in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Covenant and of the present 
Protocol, 

Article 3 

The signatory States undertake to recognise as 
compulsory, ipso facto and without special agree- 
ment the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice in the cases covered by para- 
graph 2 of Article 36 of the Statute of the Court, 
but without prejudice to the right of any State, 
when acceding to the special protocol provided for 
in the said Article and opened for signature on De- 
cember 1 6th, 1920, to make reservations com- 
patible with the said clause. 

Accession to this special protocol, opened for 
signature on December i6th, 1920, must be given 
within the month following the coming into force 
of the present Protocol. 

States which accede to the present Protocol after 
its coming into force must carry out the above 
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obligation within the month following their ac- 
cession. 



Article 4 

With a view to render more complete the pro- 
visions of paragraphs 4, 5, 6 and 7 of Article 15 of 
the Covenant, the signatory States agree to comply 
with the following procedure: 

1. If the dispute submitted to the Council is not 

settled by it as provided in paragraph 3 of 
the said Article 15, the Council shall en- 
deavour to persuade the parties to submit 
the dispute to judicial settlement or arbi- 
tration. 

2. (a) If the parties cannot agree tO' do so, 

there shall, at the request of at least one 
of the parties, be constituted a Committee 
of Arbitrators. The Committee shall so 
far as possible be constituted by agree- 
ment between the j)arties. 

(b) If within the period fixed by the Council 
the parties have failed to agree, in whole 
or in part, upon the number, the names and 
the powers of the arbitrators and upon the 
procedure, the Council shall settle the 
points remaining in suspense. It shall with 
the utmost possible despatch select in con- 
sultation with the parties the arbitrators 
and their President from among persons 
who by their nationality, their personal 
character and their experience, appear to it 
to furnish the highest guarantees of com- 
petence and impartiality. 

(c) After the claims of the parties have been 
formulated, the Committee of Arbitrators, 
on the request of any party, shall through 
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the medium of the Council request an ad- 
visory opinion upon any points of law in 
dispute from the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which In such case 
shall meet with the utmost possible des- 
patch. 

3. If none of the parties asks for arbitration, 

the Council shall again take the dispute 
under consideration. If the Council 
reaches a report which is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof other 
than the representatives of any of the 
parties to the dispute, the signatory States 
agree to comply with the recommendations 
therein. 

4. If the Council fails to reach a report which is 

concurred In by all its members, other than 
the representatives of any of the parties to 
the dispute, it shall submit the dispute to 
arbitration. It shall itself determine the 
composition, the powers and the procedure 
of the Committee of Arbitrators and, in 
the choice of the arbitrators, shall bear in 
mind the guarantees of competence and 
impartiality referred to in paragraph 2 
(b) above. 

5. In no case may a solution, upon which there 

has already been a unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Council accepted by one 
of the parties concerned, be again called in 
question. 

6. The signatory States undertake that they will 

carry out in full good faith any judicial 
sentence or arbitral award that may be 
rendered and that they will comply, as 
provided in paragraph 3 above, with the 
solutions recommended by the Council. In 
the event of a State failing to carry out the 
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above undertakings, the Council shall exert 
all its influence to secure compliance 
therewith. If it fails therein, it shall pro- 
pose what steps should be taken to give 
effect thereto, in accordance with the pro- 
vision contained at the end of Article 13 
of the Covenant. Should a State in disre- 
gard of the above undertakings resort to 
war, the sanctions provided for by Article 
16 of the Covenant, interpreted in the 
manner indicated in the present Protocol, 
shall immediately become applicable to it. 
7. The provisions of the present article do not 
apply to the settlement of disputes which 
arise as the result of measures of war 
taken by one or more signatory States in 
agreement with the Council or the As- 
sembly. 

Article 5 

The provisions of paragraph 8 of Article 15 of 
the Covenant shall continue to apply in proceed- 
ings before the Council. 

If in the course of an arbitration, such as is 
contemplated by Article 4 above, one of the parties 
claims that the dispute, or part thereof, arises out 
of a matter which by international law is solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the 
arbitrators shall on this point take the advice of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice through 
the medium of the Council. The opinion of the 
Court shall be binding upon the arbitrators, who, 
if the opinion is affirmative, shall confine themselves 
to so declaring in their award. 

If the question is held by the Court or by the 
Council to be a matter solely within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the State, this decision shall not pre- 
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vent consideration of the situation by the Council 
or by the Assembly under Article 1 1 of the Cov- 
enant. 



Article 6 

If In accordance with paragraph 9 of Article 15 
of the Covenant a dispute Is referred to the As- 
sembly that body shall have for the settlement of 
the dispute all the powers conferred upon the Coun- 
cil as to endeavouring to reconcile the parties in 
the manner laid down In paragraphs i, 2 and 3 of 
Article 15 of the Covenant and in paragraph i of 
Article 4 above. 

Should the Assembly fail to achieve an amicable 
settlement : 

If one of the parties asks for arbitration, the 
Council shall proceed to constitute the Committee 
of Arbitrators In the manner provided in sub-para- 
graphs (a), (b) and (c) of paragraph 2 of Article 
4 above. 

If no party asks for arbitration, the Assembly 
shall again take the dispute under consideration and 
shall have in this connection the same powers as 
the Council. Recommendations embodied in a re- 
port of the Assembly, provided that it secures the 
measures of support stipulated at the end of para- 
graph 10 of Article 15 of the Covenant, shall have 
the same value and effect, as regards all matters 
dealt with In the present Protocol, as recommenda- 
tions embodied In a report of the Council adopted 
as provided In paragraiph 3 of Article 4 above. 

If the necessary majority cannot be obtained, the 
dispute shall be submitted to arbitration and the 
Council shall determine the composition, the powers 
and the procedure of the Committee of Arbitrators 
as laid down in paragraph 4 of Article 4. 
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Article 7 

In the event of a dispute arising between two or 
more signatory States, these States agree that they 
will not, either before the dispute is submitted to 
proceedings for pacific settlement or during such 
proceedings,* make any increase of their armaments 
or effectives which might modify the position estab- 
lished by the Conference for the Reduction of Ar- 
maments provided for by Article 17 of the present 
Protocol, nor will they take any measure of mili- 
tary, naval, air, industrial or economic mobilisation, 
nor, in general, any action of a nature likely to ex- 
tend the dispute or render it more acute. 

It shall be the duty of the Council in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 1 1 of the Covenant, 
to take under consideration any complaint as to 
infraction of the above undertakings which is made 
to it by one or more of the States parties to the 
dispute. Should the Council be of opinion that the 
complaint requires investigation, it shall, if it deems 
it expedient, arrange for enquiries and investiga- 
tions in one or more of the countries concerned. 
Such enquiries and investigations shall be carried 
out with the utmost possible despatch and the signa- 
tory States undertake to afford every facility for 
carrying them out. 

The sole object of measures taken by the Coun- 
cil as above provided is to facilitate the pacific set- 
tlement of disputes and they shall in no way preju- 
dice the actual settlement. 

If the result of such enquiries and investigations 
is to establish an infraction of the provisions of the 
first paragraph of the present Article, it shall be the 
duty of the Council to summon the State or States 
guilty of the infraction to put an end thereto. 
Should the State or States in question fail to comply 
with such summons, the Council shall declare them 
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to be guilty of a violation of the Covenant or of the 
present Protocol, and shall decide upon the mea- 
sures to be taken with a view to end as soon as pos- 
sible a situation of a nature to threaten the peace 
of the world. 

For the purposes of the present Article decisions 
of the Council may be taken by a two-thirds major- 
ity. 

Article 8 

The signatory States undertake to abstain from 
any act which might constitute a threat of aggres- 
sion against another State. 

If one of the signatory States Is of opinion that 
another State Is making preparations for war, it 
shall have the right to bring the matter to the no- 
tice of the Council. 

The Council, if it ascertains that the facts are as 
alleged, shall proceed as provided In paragraphs 
2, 4 and 5 of Article 7. 

Article 9 

The existence of demilitarised zones being calcu- 
lated to prevent aggression and to facilitate a defi- 
nite finding of the nature provided for in Article 10 
below, the establishment of such zones between 
States mutually consenting thereto is recommended 
as a means of avoiding violations of the present 
Protocol. 

The demilitarised zones already existing under 
the terms of certain treaties or conventions, or 
which may be established in future between States 
mutually consenting thereto, may at the request and 
at the expense of one or more of the conterminous 
States, be placed under a temporary or permanent 
system of supervision to be organised by the Coun- 
cil, 
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Article io 

Every State which resorts to war in violation of 
the undertakings contained in the Covenant or in 
the present Protocol is an aggressor. Violation 
of the rules laid down for a demilitarised zone shall 
be held equivalent to resort to war. 

In the event of hostilities having broken out, any 
State shall be presumed to be an aggressor, unless 
a decision of the Council, which must be taken 
unanimously, shall otherwise declare : 

1. If It has refused to submit the dispute to the 
procedure of pacific settlement provided by 
Articles 13 and 15 of the Covenant as ampli- 
fied by the present Protocol, or to comply 
with a judicial sentence or arbitral award or 
with a unanimous recommendation of the 
Council, or has disregarded a unanimous re- 
port of the Council, a judicial sentence or an 
arbitral award recognising that the dispute 
between it and the other belligerent State 
arises out of a matter which by international 
law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the latter State; nevertheless, in the last 
case the State shall only be presumed to be 
an aggressor if it has not previously submit- 
ted the question to the Council or the Assem- 
bly, in accordance with Article 1 1 of the Cov- 
enant. 

2. If it has violated provisional measures en- 
joined by the Council for the period while the 
proceedings are In progress as contemplated 
by Article 7 of the present Protocol. 

Apart from the cases dealt with in paragraphs i 
and 2 of the present Article, if the Council does not 
at once succeed in determining the aggressor. It 
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shall be bound to enjoin upon the belligerents an 
armistice, and shall fix the terms, acting, if need be, 
by a two-thirds majority and shall supervise its exe- 
cution. 

Any belligerent which has refused to accept the 
armistice or has violated its terms shall be deemed 
an aggressor. 

The Council shall call upon the signatory States 
to apply forthwith against the aggressor the sanc- 
tions provided by Article 1 1 of the present Proto- 
col, and any signatory State thus called upon shall 
thereupon be entitled to exercise the rights of a bel- 
ligerent. 

Article ii 

As soon as the Council has called upon the signa- 
tory States to apply sanctions, as provided in the 
last paragraph of Article lo of the present Proto- 
col, the obligations of the said States, in regard to 
the sanctions of all kinds mentioned in paragraphs 
I and 2 of Article i6 of the Covenant, will imme- 
diately become operative in order that such sanc- 
tions may. forthwith be employed against the ag- 
gressor. 

Those obligations shall be interpreted as obliging 
each of the signatory States to co-operate loyally 
and effectively in support of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and in resistance to any act of 
aggression, in the degree which its geographical po- 
sition and its particular situation as regards arma- 
ments allow. 

In accordance with paragraph 3 of Article 16 of 
the Covenant the signatory States give a joint and 
several undertaking to come to the assistance of 
the State attacked or threatened, and to give each 
other mutual support by means of facilities and re- 
ciprocal exchanges as regards the provision of raw 
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materials and supplies of every kind, openings of 
credits, transport and transit, and for this purpose 
to take all measures in their power to preserve the 
safety of communications by land and by sea of the 
attacked or threatened State. 

If both parties to the dispute are aggressors 
within the meaning of Article lo, the economic and 
financial sanctions shall be applied to both of them. 

Article 12 

In view of the complexity of the conditions in 
which the Council may be called upon to exercise 
the functions mentioned in Article 1 1 of the present 
Protocol concerning economic and financial sanc- 
tions, and in order to determine more exactly the 
guarantees afforded by the present Protocol to the 
signatory States, the Council shall forthwith invite 
the economic and financial organisations of the 
League of Nations to consider and report as to the 
nature of the steps to be taken to give effect to the 
financial and economic sanctions and measures of 
co-operation contemplated in Article 16 of the 
Covenant and in Article 1 1 of this Protocol. 

When in possession of this information, the 
Council shall draw up through Its competent or- 
gans: 

1. Plans of action for the application of the 
economic and financial sanctions against an 
aggressor State ; 

2. Plans of economic and financial co-operation 
between a State attacked and the different 
States assisting it ; 

and shall communicate these plans to the Members 
of the League and to the other signatory States. 
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Article 13 

In view of the contingent military, naval and air 
sanctions provided for by Article 16 of the Cove- 
nant and by Article 1 1 of the present Protocol, the 
Council shall be entitled to receive undertakings 
from States determining in advance the military, 
naval and air forces which they would be able to 
bring into action immediately to ensure the fulfil- 
ment of the obligations in regard to sanctions which 
result from the Covenant and the present Protocol. 

Furthermore, as soon as the Council has called 
upon the signatory States to apply sanctions, as 
provided in the last paragraph of Article 10 above, 
the said States may, in accordance with any agree- 
ments which th?y may previously have concluded, 
bring to the assistance of a particular State, which 
is the victim of aggression, their military, naval and 
air forces. 

The agreements mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph shall be registered and published by the Sec- 
retariat of the League of Nations. They shall re- 
main open to all States Members of the League 
which may desire to accede thereto. 

Article 14 

The Council shall alone be competent to declare 
that the application of sanctions shall cease and nor- 
mal conditions be re-established. 

Article 15 

In conformity with the spirit of the present 
Protocol, the signatory States agree that the whole 
cost of any mihtary, naval or air operations under- 
taken for the repression of an aggression under the 
terms of the Protocol, and reparation for all losses 
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suffered by individuals, whether civilians or com- 
batants, and for all material damage caused by the 
operations of both sides, shall be borne by the ag- 
gressor State up to the extreme limit of its capacity. 
Nevertheless, in view of Article lo of the Cove- 
nant, neither the territorial integrity nor the politi- 
cal independence of the aggressor State shall in any 
case be affected as the result of the application of 
the sanctions mentioned in the present Protocol. 

Article i6 

The signatory States agree that in the event of 
a dispute between one or more of them and one or 
more States which have not signed the present Pro- 
tocol and are not Members of the League of Na- 
tions, such non-Member States shall be invited, on 
the conditions contemplated in Article 17 of the 
Covenant, to submit, for the purpose of a pacific 
settlement, to the obligations accepted by the States 
signatories of the present Protocol. 

If the State so invited, having refused to accept 
the said conditions and obligations, resorts to war 
against a signatory State, the provisions of Article 
16 of the Covenant, as defined by the present Proto- 
col, shall be applicable against it. 

Article 17 

The signatory States undertake to participate in 
an International Conference for the Reduction of 
Armaments which shall be convened by the Council 
and shall meet at Geneva on Monday, June 15 th, 
1925. All other States, whether Members of the 
League or not, shall be invited to this Conference. 

In preparation for the convening of the Confer- 
ence, the Council shall draw up with due regard to 
the undertakings contained in Articles 11 and 13 
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of the present Protocol a general programme for 
the reduction and limitation of armaments, which 
shall be laid before the Conference and which shall 
be communicated to the Governments at the earliest 
possible date, and at the latest three months before 
the Conference meets. 

If by May ist, 1925, ratifications have not been 
deposited by at least a majority of the permanent 
Members of the Council and ten other Members of 
the League, the Secretary-General of the League 
shall immediately consult the Council as to whether 
he shall cancel the invitations or merely adjourn the 
Conference to a subsequent date to be fixed by the 
Council so as to permit the necessary number of 
ratifications to be obtained. 

Article 18 

Wherever mention is made in Article 10, or in 
any other provision of the present Protocol, of a 
decision of the Council, this shall be understood in 
the sense of Article 15 of the Covenant, namely 
that the votes of the representatives of the parties 
to the dispute shall not be counted when reckoning 
unanimity or the necessary majority. 

Article 19 

Except as expressly provided by its terms, the 
present Protocol shall not affect in any way the 
rights and obligations of Members of the League 
as determined by the Covenant. 

Article 20 

Any dispute as to the interpretation of the pres- 
ent Protocol shall be submitted to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 
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Article 21 

The present Protocol, of which the French and 
English texts are both authentic, shall be ratified. 

The deposit of ratifications shall be made at the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations as soon as 
possible. 

States of which the seat of government is outside 
Europe will be entitled merely to inform the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations that their ratifica- 
tion has been given ; in that case, they must trans- 
mit the instrument of ratification as soon as pos- 
sible. 

So soon as the majority of the permanent Mem- 
bers of the Council and ten other Members of the 
League have deposited or have effected their ratifi- 
cations, a proces-verbal to that effect shall be drawn 
up by the Secretariat. 

After the said proces-verbal has been drawn up, 
the Protocol shall come into force as soon as the 
plan for the reduction of armaments has been 
adopted by the Conference provided for in Article 

If within such period after the adoption of the 
plan for the reduction of armaments as shall be 
fixed by the said Conference, the plan has not been 
carried out, the Council shall make a declaration 
to that effect; this declaration shall render the pres- 
ent Protocol null and void. 

The grounds on which the Council may declare 
that the plan drawn up by the International Confer- 
ence for the Reduction of Armaments has not been 
carried out, and that in consequence the present 
Protocol has been rendered null and void, shall be 
laid down by the Conference itself. 

A signatory State which, after the expiration of 
the period fixed by the Conference, fails to comply 
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with the plan adopted by the Conference, shall not 
be admitted to benefit by the provisions of the pres- 
ent Protocol. 

In faith whereof the Undersigned, duly author- 
ised for this purpose, have signed the present Pro- 
tocol. 

Done at Geneva, on the second day of October, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-four, in a single copy, 
which will be kept in the archives of the Secretariat 
of the League and registered by it on the date of 
its coming into force. 
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Memorandum communicated on February 9, 1925, 
by the German Ambassador in Paris to M. Her- 
riot, President of the Council and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

(Strictly Confidential.) 

In considering the various forms which a pact 
of security might at present take, one could proceed 
from an idea cognate to that from which the pro- 
posal made in December 1922 by Dr. Cuno sprang. 
Germany could, for example, declare her acceptance 
of a pact by virtue of which the Powers interested 
in the Rhine — above all, England, France, Italy and 
Germany — entered into a solemn obligation for a 
lengthy period (to be eventually defined more spe- 
cifically) vis-a-vis the Government of the United 
States of America as trustee not to wage war 
against a contracting State. A comprehensive ar- 
bitration treaty, such as has been concluded in re- 
cent years between different European countries, 
could be amalgamated with such a pact. Germany 
is also prepared to conclude analogous arbitration 
treaties providing for the peaceful settlement of 
juridical and political conflicts with all other States 
as well. 

Furthermore, a pact expressly guaranteeing the 
present territorial status ( "gegenwartiger Besitz- 
stand") on the Rhine would also be acceptable to 
Germany. The purport of such a pact could be, 
for instance, that the interested States bound them- 
selves reciprocally to observe the inviolability of 
the present territorial status on the Rhine; that 
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they furthermore, both jointly and Individually 
("conjointement et separement") guaranteed the 
fulfilment of this obligation ; and, finally, that they 
would regard any action running counter to the said 
obligation as affecting them jointly and individually. 
In the same sense, the treaty States could guarantee 
In this pact the fulfilment of the obligation to de- 
militarise the Rhineland which Germany has under- 
taken In Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Again, arbitration agreements or the kind 
defined above between Germany and all those States 
which were ready on their side to accept such agree- 
ments could be combined with such a pact. 

To the examples set out above still other possi- 
bilities of solution could be linked. Furthermore, 
the Ideas on which these examples are based could 
be combined In different ways. Again, it would be 
worth considering whether it would not be advis- 
able to so draft the security pact that It would pre- 
pare the way for a world convention to include all 
States along the lines of the "Prqtocole pour le 
Reglement pacifique de Differends Internationaux" 
drawn up by the League of Nations, and that, in 
case such a world convention was achieved, it could 
be absorbed by It or worked Into It. 
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THE LOCARNO TREATIES 

Full Text 

The Final Protocol 

The following is the text of the Final Protocol : 

The representatives of the German, Belgian, 
British, French, Italian, Polish, and Czechoslovak 
Governments, who have met at Locarno from Octo- 
ber 5 to 1 6, 1925, in order to seek by common 
agreement means for preserving their respective na- 
tions from the scourge of war and for providing 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes of every na- 
ture which might eventually arise between them, 

Have given their approval to the draft treaties 
and conventions which respectively affect them and 
which, framed in the course of the present confer- 
ence, are mutually interdependent: — 

Treaty between Germany, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, and Italy (Annex A) . 

Arbitration convention between Germany and 
Bel^um (Annex B). 

Arbitration convention between Germany and 
France (Annex C). 

Arbitration convention between Germany and 
Poland (Annex D). 

Arbitration convention between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia (Annex E). 

These instruments, hereby initialled "ne varie- 
tur," will bear to-day's date, the representatives of 
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the interested parties agreeing to meet in London 
on December i next, to proceed during the course 
of a single meeting to the formality of the signature 
of the instruments which affect them. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs of France 
states that as a result of the draft arbitration trea- 
ties mentioned above, France, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia have also concluded at Locarno draft 
agreements in order reciprocally to assure to them- 
selves the benefit of the said treaties. These agree- 
ments will be duly deposited at the League of Na- 
tions, but M. Briand holds copies forthwith at the 
disposal of the Powers represented here. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
Great Britain proposes that, in reply to certain re- 
quests for explanations concerning Article i6 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations presented by 
the Chancellor and the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of Germany, a letter, of which the draft is 
similarly attached (Annex F) should be addressed 
to them at the same time as the formality of signa- 
ture of the above-mentioned instruments takes 
place. This proposal is agreed to. 

The representatives of the Governments repre- 
sented here declare their firm conviction that the 
entry into force of these treaties and conventions 
will contribute greatly to bring about a moral re- 
laxation of the tension between nations, that it will 
help powerfully towards the solution of many poli- 
tical or economic problems in accordance with the 
interests and sentiments of peoples, and that in 
strengthening peace and security in Europe it will 
hasten on effectively the disarmament provided for 
in Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. 

They undertake to give their sincere co-opera- 
tion to the work relating to disarmament already 
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undertaken by the League of Nations and to seek 
the realization thereof in a general agreement. 

Done at Locarno, October i6, 1925. 

(Signed) Luther, Stresemann, Emile Van- 

DERVELDE, ArISTIDE BrIAND, AuSTEN ChAM- 

BERLAiN, Benito Mussolini, Al, Skrzynski, 
Eduard Benes, 



THE SECURITY PACT 

The text of the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee 
(Annex A of the Final Protocol) reads: — 

The President of the German Reich; His Maj- 
esty the King of the Belgians ; the President of the 
French Republic and His Majesty the King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the British Dominions beyond the seas, Emperor 
of India; His Majesty, the King of Italy; 

Anxious to satisfy the desire for security and pro- 
tection which animates the peoples upon whom fell 
the scourge of the war of 1914-1918; 

Taking note of the abrogation of the treaties for 
the neutralization of Belgium, and conscious of the 
necessity of ensuring peace in the area which has so 
frequently been the scene of European conflicts; 

Animated also with the sincere desire of giving 
to all the signatory Powers concerned supplement- 
ary guarantees within the framework of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations and the treaties in 
force between them ; 

Have determined to conclude a treaty with these 
objects, and have appointed as their plenipotentia- 
ries ; — 

Who, having communicated their full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed as fol- 
lows :—r> 
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Article i 

The High Contracting Parties collectively and 
severally guarantee, in the manner provided in the 
following articles, the maintenance of the territorial 
status quo resulting from the frontiers between 
Germany and Belgium and between Germany and 
France and the inviolability of the said frontiers as 
fixed by or in pursuance of the Treaty of Peace 
signed at Versailles on June 28, 19 19, and also the 
observance of the stipulations of Articles 42 or 43 
of the said Treaty concerning the demilitarised 
zone. 

Article 2 

Germany and Belgium, and also Germany and 
France, mutually undertake that they will in no case 
attack or invade each other or resort to war against 
each other. 

This stipulation shall not, however, apply in the 
case of: 

1. The exercise of the right of legitimate de- 
fence, that is to say resistance to a violation 
of the undertaking contained in the previous 
paragraph or to a flagrant breach of Articles 
42 or 43 of the said Treaty of Versailles, if 
such breach constitutes an unprovoked act of 
aggression and by reason of the assembly of 
armed forces in the demilitarized zone im- 
mediate action is necessary 

2. Action in pursuance of Article 16 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

3. Action as the result of a decision taken by 
the Assembly or by the Council of the League 
of Nations or in pursuance of Article 15, 
paragraph 7, of the Covenant of the League 
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of Nations, provided that in this last event 
the action is directed against a State which 
was the first to attack. 

Article 3 

In view of the undertakings entered into in Arti- 
cle 2 of the present treaty, Germany and Belgium 
and Germany and France undertake to settle by 
peaceful means and in the manner laid down herein 
all questions of every kind which may arise between 
them and which it may not be possible to settle by 
the normal methods of diplomacy. 

Any question with regard to which the parties 
are in conflict as to their respective rights shall be 
submitted to judicial decision, and the parties un- 
dertake to comply with such decision. 

All other questions shall be submitted to a con- 
ciliation commission. If the proposals of this com- 
mission are not accepted by the two parties, the 
question shall be brought before the Council of the 
League of Nations, which will deal with it in ac- 
cordance with Article 15 of the Covenant of the 
League. 

The detailed arrangements for effecting such 
peaceful settlement are the subject of special agree- 
ments signed this day. 

Article 4 

1. If one of the High Contracting Parties al- 
leges that a violation of Article 2 of the pres- 
ent treaty or a breach of Article 42 or 43 of 
the Treaty of Versailles has been or is being 
committed, it shall bring the question at once 
before the Council of the League of Nations. 

2. As soon as the Council of the League of Na- 
tions is satisfied that such violation or breach 
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has been committed, it will notify its finding 
without delay to the Powers signatory of the 
present Treaty, who severally agree that in 
such case they will each of them come imme- 
diately to the assistance of the Power against 
whom the act complained of is directed. 
3. In case of a flagrant violation of Article 2 of 
the present Treaty or of a flagrant breach of 
Article 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles 
by one of the High Contracting Parties, each 
of the other Contracting Parties hereby un- 
dertakes immediately to come to the help of 
the Party against whom such a violation or 
breach has been directed as soon as the said 
Power has been able to satisfy itself that this 
violation constitutes an unprovoked act of 
aggression and that by reason either of the 
crossing of the frontier or of the outbreak 
of hostilities or of the assembly of armed 
forces m the demilitarized zone immediate 
action is necessary. Nevertheless the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, which will be 
seized of the question in accordance with the 
first paragraph of this article, will issue its 
findings, and the High Contracting Parties 
undertake to act in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Council provided that 
they are concurred in by all the members 
other than the representatives of the Parties 
which have engaged in hostilities. 

Article 5 

The provisions of Article 3 of the present Treaty 
are j)laced under the guarantee of the High Con- 
tracting Parties as provided by the following stipu- 
lations : — 

If one of the Powers referred to in Article 3 re- 
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fuses to submit a dispute to peaceful settlement or 
to comply with an arbitral or judicial decision and 
commits a violation of Article 2 of the present 
Treaty or a breach of Article 42 or 43 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the provisions of Article 4 
shall apply. 

Where one of the Powers referred to in Article 
3, without committing a violation of Article 2 of 
the present Treaty or a breach of Article 42 or 43 
of the Treaty of Versailles, refuses to submit a dis- 
pute to peaceful settlement or to comply with an ar- 
bitral or judicial decision, the other Party shall 
bring the matter before the Council of the League 
of Nations, and the Council shall propose what 
steps shall be taken ; the High Contracting Parties 
shall comply with these proposals. 

Article 6 

The provisions of the present Treaty dp not af- 
fect the rights and obligations of the High Con- 
tracting Parties under the Treaty of Versailles or 
under arrangements supplementary thereto, includ- 
ing the agreements signed in London on August 30, 
1924. 

Article 7 

The present treaty, which is designed to ensure 
the maintenance of peace and is in conformity with 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, shall not 
be Interpreted as restricting the duty of the League 
to take whatever action may be deemed wise and 
efiFectual to safeguard the peace of the world. 

Article 8 

The present treaty shall be registered at the 
League of Nations in accordance with the Cove- 
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nant of the League. It shall remain in force until 
the Council, acting on a request of one or other of 
the High Contracting Parties notified to the other 
signatory Powers three months in advance, and vot- 
ing at least by a two-thirds majority, decides that 
the League of Nations ensures sufficient protection 
to the High Contracting Parties; the treaty shall 
cease to have effect on the expiration of a period of 
one year from such decision. 

Article 9 

The present treaty shall impose no obligation 
upon any of the British Dominions, or upon India, 
unless the Government of such Dominion, or of In- 
dia, signifies its acceptance thereof. 



Article 10 

The present treaty shall be ratified and the rati- 
fications shall be deposited at Geneva in the ar- 
chives of the League of Nations as soon as possible. 
It shall enter into force as soon as all the ratifica- 
tions have been deposited and Germany has become 
a member of the League of Nations. 

The present treaty, done in a single copy, will be 
deposited in the archives of the League of Nations, 
and the Secretary-General will be requested to 
transmit certified copies to each of the High Con- 
tracting Parties. 

In faith whereof the above-mentioned Plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the present treaty. 

Done at Locarno the Sixteenth of October, 
1925. 

Luther, Stresemann, Emile Vandervelde, 
A. Briand, Austen Chamberlain, Benito Mus- 
solini. 
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ARBITRATION TREATIES 

German-Belgian 

The following is the text of the Arbitration Con- 
vention between Germany and Belgium : — 

The undersigned duly authorized, charged by 
their respective Governments to determine the 
methods by which, as provided in Article 3 of the 
Treaty concluded this day between Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain and Italy, a peaceful 
solution shall be attained of all questions which can- 
not be settled amicably between Germany and 
France, have agreed as follows : — 

Part I 

Article i 

All disputes of every kind between Germany and 
Belgium with regard to which the parties are in 
conflict as to their respective rights, and which it 
may not be possible to settle amicably by the normal 
methods of diplomacy, shall be submitted for deci- 
sion either to an arbitral tribunal or to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, as laid down 
hereafter. It is agreed that the disputes referred 
to above include in particular those mentioned in 
Article 13 of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. 

This provision does not apply to disputes arising 
out of events prior to the present convention and 
belonging to the past. 

Disputes for the settlement of which a special 
procedure is laid down in other conventions in force 
between Germany and Belgium shall be settled in 
conformity with the provisions of those conven- 
tions. 
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Article 2 

Before any resort is made to arbitral procedure 
or to procedure before the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, the dispute may, by agreement 
between the parties, be submitted with a view to 
amicable settlement to a permanent international 
commission styled the Permanent Conciliation 
Commission, constituted in accordance with the 
present convention. 

Article 3 

In the case of a dispute the occasion of which, 
according to the municipal law of one of the par- 
ties, falls within the competence of the national 
courts of such party, the matter in dispute shall not 
be submitted to the procedure laid down in the 
present convention until a judgment with final ef- 
fect has been pronounced, within a reasonable time, 
by the competent national judicial authority. 

Article 4 

The Permanent Conciliation Commission men- 
tioned in Article 2 shall be composed of five mem- 
bers who shall be appointed as follows, that is to 
say : the German Government and the Belgian Gov- 
ernment shall each nominate a commissioner chosen 
from among their respective nationals and shall ap- 
point, by common agreement, the three other com- 
missioners from among the nationals of third Pow- 
ers; these three commissioners must be of different 
nationalities and the German and Belgian Govern- 
ments shall appoint the president of the commission 
from among them. 

The commissioners are appointed for three 
years, and their mandate is renewable. Their ap- 
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pointment shall continue until their replacement, 
and in any case until the termination of the work 
in hand at the moment of the expiry of their man- 
date. Vacancies which may occur as a result of 
death, resignation, or any other cause shall be filled 
within the shortest possible time in the manner 
fixed for the nominations. 

Article 5 

The Permanent Conciliation Commission shall 
be constituted within three months from the entry 
into force of the present convention. If the nom- 
ination of the commissioners to be appointed by 
common agreement should not have taken place 
within the. said period, or, in the case of the filling 
of a vacancy, within three months from the time 
when the seat falls vacant, the President of the 
Swiss Confederation shall, in the absence of other 
agreement, be requested to make the necessary ap- 
pointments. 

Article 6 

The Permanent Conciliation Commission shall 
be Informed by means of a request addressed to 
the President by the two parties acting in agree- 
ment or, in the absence of such agreement, by one 
or other of the parties. The request, after having 
given a summary account of the subject of the dis- 
pute, shall contain the invitation to the Commission 
to take all necessary measures with a view to arrive 
at an amicable settlement. If the request emanates 
from only one of the parties, notification thereof 
shall be made without delay to the other party. 
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Article 7 

Within 15 days from the date when the German 
Government or the Belgian Government shall have 
brought a dispute before the Permanent Concilia- 
tion Commission either party may, for the exam- 
ination of the particular dispute, replace its com- 
missioner by a person possessing special competence 
in the matter. 

The party making use of this right shall imme- 
diately inform the other party ; the latter shall in 
that case be entitled to take similar action within 15 
days from the date when the notification reaches it. 

Article 8 

The task of the Permanent Conciliation Com- 
mission shall be to elucidate questions in dispute, to 
collect with that object all necessary information 
by means of inquiry or otherwise, and to endeavour 
to bring the parties to an agreement. It may, after 
the case has been examined. Inform the parties of 
^he terms of settlement which seem suitable to it, 
and lay down a period within which they are to 
make their decision. 

At the close of Its labours the Commission shall 
draw up a report stating, as the case may be, either 
that the parties have come to an agreement and if 
need arises terms of the agreement, or that It has 
been Impossible to effect a settlement. 

The labours of the Commission must, unless the 
parties otherwise agree, be terminated within six 
months from the day on which the committee shall 
have been notified of the dispute. 

Article 9 

Falling any special provision to the contrary, 
the Permanent Conciliation Commission shall lay 
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down its own procedure, which in any case must 
provide for both parties being heard. In regard to 
inquiries the Commission, unless it decides unani- 
mously to the contrary, shall act in accordance with 
the provisions of Chapter 3 (International Com- 
missions of Inquiry) of the Hague Convention of 
October i8th, 1907, for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. 

Article 10 

The Permanent Conciliation Commission shall 
meet, in the absence of agreement by the parties to 
the contrary, at a place selected by its president. 

Article ii 

The labours of the Permanent Conciliation Com- 
mission are not public except when a decision to that 
effect has been taken by the Commission with the 
consent of the parties. 

Article 12 

The parties shall be represented before the Per- 
manent Conciliation Commission by agents, whose 
duty it shall be to act as intermediary between them 
and the Commission ; they may, moreover, be as- 
sisted by counsel and experts appointed by them for 
that purpose, and request that all persons whose 
evidence appears to them useful should be heard. 
The Commission on its side shall be entitled to re- 
quest oral explanations from the agents, counsel, 
and experts of the two parties, as well as from all 
persons it may think useful to summon with the 
consent of their Government. 
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Article 13 

Unless otherwise provided in the present conven- 
tion the decisions of the Permanent Conciliation 
Commission shall be taken by a majority. 

Article 14 

The German and Belgian Governments undertake 
to facilitate the labours of the Permanent Concilia- 
tion Commission, and particularly to supply it to 
the greatest possible extent with all relevant docu- 
ments and information, as well as to use the means 
at their disposal to allow it to proceed in their terri- 
tory and in accordance with their law to the sum- 
moning and hearing of witnesses or experts, and to 
visit the localities in question. 

Article 15 

During the labours of the Permanent Concilia- 
tion Commission each commissioner shall receive 
salary, the amount of which shall be fixed by agree- 
ment between the German and Belgian Govern- 
ments, each of which shall contribute an equal 
share. 

Article 16 

In the event of no amicable agreement being 
reached before the Permanent Conciliation Com- 
mission the dispute shall be submitted by means of 
a special agreement either to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice under the conditions and 
according to the procedure laid down by its Statute 
or to an arbitral tribunal under the conditions and 
according to the procedure laid down by the 
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Hague Convention of October i8, 1907, for the 
pacific settlement of international disputes. 

If the parties cannot agree on the terms of the 
special agreement after a month's notice one or 
other of them may bring the dispute before the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice by means of 
an application. 



Part II 
Article 17 

All questions on which the German and Belgian 
Governments shall differ without being able to 
reach an amicable solution by means of the normal 
methods of diplomacy the settlement of which can- 
not be attained by means of a judicial decision as 
provided in Article i of the present convention, 
and for the settlement of which no procedure has 
been laid down by other conventions in force be- 
tween the parties, shall be submitted to the Perma- 
nent Conciliation Commission, whose duty it shall 
be to propose to the parties an acceptable solution 
and in any case to present a report. 

The procedure laid down in Articles 6-15 of the 
present convention shall be applicable. 

Article 18 

If the two parties have not reached an agree- 
ment within a month from the termination of the 
labours of the Permanent Conciliation Commis- 
sion the question shall, at the request of either 
party, be brought before the Council of the League 
of Nations, which shall deal with it in accordance 
with Article 15 of the Covenant of the League. 
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General Provisions 

Article 19 

In any case, and particularly if the question on 
which the parties differ arises out of acts already 
committed or on the point of commission, the Con- 
ciliation Commission, or, if the latter has not been 
notified thereof, the arbitral tribunal or the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, acting in ac- 
cordance with Article 41 of its Statute, shall lay 
down within the shortest possible time the i)rovi- 
sional measures to be adopted. It shall similarly 
be the duty of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, if the question is brought before it, to ensure 
that suitable provisional measures are taken. The 
German and Belgian Governments undertake re- 
spectively to accept such measures, to abstain from 
all measures likely to have a repercussion prejudi- 
cial to the execution of the decision or to the ar- 
rangements proposed by the Conciliation Commis- 
sion or by the Council of the League of Nations, 
and in general to abstain from any sort of action 
whatsoever which may aggravate or extend the 
dispute. 

Article 20 

The present convention continues applicable as 
between Germany and Belgium, even when other 
Powers are also interested in the dispute. 

Article 2 1 

The present convention shall be ratified. Ratifi- 
cations shall be deposited at Geneva with the 
League of Nations at the same time as the ratifica- 
tions of the treaty concluded this day between Ger- 
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many, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy. 
It shall enter into and remain in force under the 
same conditions as the said treaty. 

The present convention, done in a single copy, 
shall be deposited in the archives of the League of 
Nations, the Secretary-General of which shall be 
requested to transmit certified copies to each of the 
two contracting Governments. 

Locarno, October i6, 1925. 

Germany and France 

The Arbitration Convention between Germany 
and France (Annex C of the Final Protocol) is 
identical mutatis mutandis with the arbitration be- 
tween Germany and Belgium. 

Germany and Czechoslovakia 

The Arbitration Treaty between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia reads : — 

The President of the German Reich and the 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic, equally re- 
solved to maintain peace between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia by assuring .the peaceful settlement 
of differences which might arise between the two 
countries, declaring that respect for the rights es- 
tablished by treaty or resulting from the law of na- 
tions is obligatory for international tribunals, 
agreeing to recognize that the rights of a State can- 
not be modified save with its consent, and consid- 
ering that sincere observance of the methods of 
peaceful settlement of international disputes per- 
mits of resolving without recourse to force ques- 
tions which may become the cause of division be- 
tween States, have decided to embody in a treaty 
their common intentions In this respect and have 
named as their plenipotentiaries the following: — - 
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who, having exchanged their full powers, found in 
good and due form, are agreed upon the following 
articles : — ^ 



Part I 
Article i 

All disputes of every kind between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia with regard to which the parties 
are in conflict as to their respective rights, and 
which it may not be possible to settle amicably by 
the normal methods of diplomacy, shall be submit- 
ted for decision either to an arbitral tribunal or 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice, as 
laid down hereafter. It is agreed that the disputes 
referred to above Include in particular those men- 
tioned in Article 13 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

This provision does not apply to disputes arising 
out of events prior to the present treaty and be- 
longing to the past. 

Disputes for the settlement of which a special 
procedure is laid down In other conventions In force 
between the High Contracting Parties shall be set- 
tled in conformity with the provisions of those con- 
ventions. 

Article 2 

Before any resort Is made to arbitral procedure 
or to procedure before the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, the dispute may, by agreement 
between the parties, be submitted with a view to 
amicable settlement, to a permanent international 
commission styled the Permanent Conciliation Com- 
mission, constituted in accordance with the present 
treaty. 
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Article 3 

In the case of a dispute the occasion of which, 
according to the municipal law of one of the par- 
ties, falls within the competence of the national 
Courts of such party, the matter In dispute shall 
not be submitted to the procedure laid down In the 
present treaty until a judgment with final effect 
has been pronounced, within a reasonable time, by 
the competent national judicial authority. 

Article 4 

The Permanent Conciliation Commission men- 
tioned in Article 2 shall be composed of five mem- 
bers who shall be appointed as follows, that is to 
say : The High Contracting Parties shall each nom- 
inate a commissioner chosen from among their re- 
spective nationals and shall appoint, by common 
agreement, the three other commissioners from 
among the nationals of third Powers; these three 
commissioners must be of different nationalities and 
the High Contracting Parties shall appoint the 
president of the commission from among them. 

The commissioners are appointed for three 
years, and their mandate is renewable. Their ap- 
pointment shall continue until their replacement, 
and, in any case, until the termination of the work 
In hand at the moment of the expiry of their man- 
date. 

Vacancies which may occur as a result of death, 
resignation, or any other cause shall be filled within 
the shortest possible time in the manner fixed for 
the nominations. 

Article 5 

The Permanent Conciliation Commission shall 
be constituted within three months from the entry 
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into force of the present convention. If the nom- 
ination of the Commissioners to be appointed by 
common agreement should not have taken place 
within the said period, or, in the case of the filling 
of a vacancy, within three months from the time 
when the seat falls vacant, the President of the 
Swiss Confederation shall, in the absence of other 
agreement, be requested to make the necessary ap- 
pointments. 

Article 6 

The Permanent Conciliation Commission shall 
be informed by means of a request addressed to the 
President by the two parties acting in agreement 
or, in the absence of such agreement, by one or 
other of the parties. 

The request, after having given a summary ac- 
count of the subject of the dispute, shall contain 
the invitation to the Commission to take all neces- 
sary measures with a view to arrive at an amicable 
settlement. If the request emanates from only one 
of the parties, notification thereof shall be made 
without delay to the other party. 

Article 7 

Within 15 days from the date when one of the 
High Contracting Parties shall have brought a 
dispute before the Permanent Conciliation Com- 
mission either party may, for the examination of 
the particular dispute, replace its commissioner by 
a person possessing special competence in the mat- 
ter. The party making use of this right shall im- 
mediately inform the other party; the latter shall in 
that case be entitled to take similar action within 
1 5 days from the date when the notification reaches 
it. 
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Article 8 

The task of the Permanent Conciliation Commis- 
sion shall be to elucidate questions in dispute, to col- 
lect with that object all necessary information by 
means of inquiry or otherwise, and to endeavour to 
bring the parties to an agreement. It may, after 
the case has been examined, inform the parties of 
the terms of settlement which seem suitable to it, 
and lay down a period within which they are to 
make their decision. 

At the close of its labours the Commission shall 
draw up a report stating, as the case may be, either 
that the parties have come to an agreement and 
if need arises terms of the agreement, or that it 
has been impossible to effect a settlement. 

The labours of the Commission must, unless the 
parties otherwise agree, be terminated within six 
months from the day on which the Committee shall 
have been notified of the dispute. 

Article 9 

Failing any special provision to the contrary, the 
Permanent Conciliation Commission shall lay down 
its own procedure, which in any case must provide 
for both parties being heard. In regard to inquir- 
ies the Commission, unless it decides unanimously 
to the contrary, shall act in accordance with the 
provisions of Chapter 3 (International Commis- 
sions of Inquiry) of the Hague Convention of Oc- 
tober 18, 1907, for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes. 

Article id 

The Permanent Conciliation Commission shall 
meet, in the absence of agreement by the parties to 
the contrary, at a place selected by its presidentt 
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Article ii 

The labours of the Permanent Conciliation Com- 
mission are not public except when a decision to 
that effect has been taken by the Commission with 
the consent of the parties. 

Article 12 

The parties shall be represented before the Per- 
manent Conciliation Commission by agents, whose 
duty it shall be to act as intermediary between them 
and the Commission; they may, moreover, be as- 
sisted by counsel and experts appointed by them for 
that purpose, and request that all persons whose 
evidence appears to them useful should be heard. 
The Commission on its side shall be entitled to re- 
quest oral explanations from the agents, counsel, 
and experts of the two parties, as well as from all 
persons it may think useful to summon with the 
consent of their Government. 

Article 13 

Unless otherwise provided in the present treaty 
the decisions of the Permanent Conciliation Com- 
mission shall be taken by a majority. 

Article 14 

_ The High Contracting Parties undertake to fa- 
cilitate the labours of the Permanent Conciliation 
Commission, _ and particularly to supply it to the 
greatest possible extent with all relevant documents 
and information, as well as to use the means at their 
disposal to allow it to proceed in their territory 
and in accordance with their law to the summoning 
and hearing of witnesses or experts, and to visit the 
localities in question. 
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Article 15 

During the labours of the Permanent Concilia- 
tion Commission each Commissioner shall receive 
salary, the amount of which shall be fixed by agree- 
ment between the High Contracting Parties, each 
of which shall contribute an equal share. 

Article 16 

In the event of no amicable agreement being 
reached before the Permanent Conciliation Com- 
mission the dispute shall be submitted by means of 
a special agreement either to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice under the conditions and 
according to the procedure laid down by its Statute 
or to an arbitral tribunal under the conditions and 
according to the procedure laid down by the Hague 
Convention of October 18, 1907, for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. 

If the parties cannot agree on the terms of the 
special agreement after a month's notice one or 
other of them may bring the dispute before the 
Permanent Court of International Justice by means 
of an application. 

Part II 

Article 17 

All questions on which the German and Czecho- 
slovak Governments shall differ without being able 
to reach an amicable solution by means of the nor- 
mal methods of diplomacy the settlement of which 
cannot be attained by means of a judicial decision 
as provided in Article i of the present treaty, and 
for the settlement of which no procedure has been 
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laid down by other conventions in force between the 
parties, shall be submitted to the Permanent Con- 
ciliation Commission, whose duty it shall be to pro- 
pose to the parties an acceptable solution and in 
any case to present a report. The procedure laid 
down in Articles 6-15 of the present Treaty shall 
be applicable. 

Article 18 

If the two parties have not reached an agree- 
ment within a month from the termination of the 
labours of the Permanent Conciliation Commission 
the question shall, at the request of either party, 
be brought before the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, which shall deal with it in accordance with 
Article 15 of the Covenant of the League. 



General Provisions 

Article 19 

In any case, and, particularly if the question on 
which the parties differ arises out of acts already 
committed or on the point of commission, the Con- 
ciliation Commission or, if the latter has not been 
notified thereof, the arbitral tribunal or the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, acting in ac- 
cordance with Article 41 of its Statute, shall lay 
down within the shortest possible time the provi- 
sional measures to be adopted. It shall similarly 
be the duty of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, If the question is brought before it, to ensure 
that suitable provisional measures are taken. The 
High Contracting Parties undertake respectively to 
accept such measures, to abstain from all measures 
likely to have a repercussion prejudicial to the exe- 
cution of the decision or to the arrangements pro- 
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posed by the Conciliation Commission or by the 
Council of the League of Nations, and in general 
to abstain from any sort of action whatsoever which 
may aggravate or extend the dispute. 

Article 20 

The present treaty continues applicable as be- 
tween the High Contracting Parties even when 
other Powers are also interested in the dispute. 

Article 21 

The present treaty, which is in conformity with 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, shall not 
in any way affect the rights and obligations of the 
High Contracting Parties as members of the 
League of Nations and shall not be interpreted as 
restricting the duty of the League to take what- 
ever action may be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of the world. 

Article 22 

The present treaty shall be ratified. Ratifica- 
tions shall be deposited at Geneva with the League 
of Nations at the same time as the ratifications of 
the treaty concluded this day between Germany, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy. 

It shall enter into and remain in force under the 
same conditions as the said treaty. 

The present treaty, done in a single copy, shall 
be deposited in the archives of the League of Na- 
tions, the Secretary-General of which shall be re- 
quested to transmit certified copies to each of the 
High Contracting Parties. 

Locarno, October 16, 1925. 
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GERMANY AND POLAND 

The Arbitration Treaty between Germany and 
Poland is identical, mutatis mutandis, with that be- 
tween Germany and Czechoslovakia. 



GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE 

Allies' Collective Note 

The following is the text of the draft collective 
Note to Germany in regard to Article XVI. of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations (Annex F of 
the Final Protocol) : — 

The German Delegation has requested certain 
explanations in regard to Article XVL of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. 

We are not in a position to speak in the name of 
the League, but in view of the discussions which 
have already taken place in the Assembly and in the 
Commissions of the League of Nations, and after 
the explanations which have been exchanged be- 
tween ourselves, we do not hesitate to inform you 
of the interpretation which, in so far as we are con- 
cerned, we place upon Article XVL 

In accordance with that interpretation the obliga- 
tions resulting from the said article on the mem- 
bers of the League must be understood to mean 
that each State member of the League is bound to 
co-operate loyally and effectively in support of the 
Covenant and in resistance to any act of aggression 
to an extent which is compatible with its military 
situation and takes its geographical position into 
account. 
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FRANCE AND HER EASTERN 
ALLIES 

Treaties with Poland and Czechoslovakia 

The text of the treaty between France and Po- 
land follows : — 

The President of the French Republic and the 
President of the Republic of Poland, equally de- 
sirous to see Europe spared from war by a sincere 
observance of the undertakings arrived at this day 
with a view to the maintenance of general peace, 
have resolved to guarantee their benefits to each 
other reciprocally by a treaty concluded within the 
framework of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and of the treaties existing between them. 

And have to this effect nominated for their pleni- 
potentiaries . . . who, after having exchanged 
their full powers, found in good and due form, have 
agreed on the following provisions : — 

Article i 

In the event of Poland or France suffering from 
a failure to observe the undertakings arrived at 
this day between them and Germany with a view 
to the maintenance of general peace, France, and 
reciprocally Poland, acting in application of Article 
XVI. of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
undertake to lend each other immediate aid and 
assistance, if such a failure is accompanied by an 
unprovoked recourse to arms. 

In the event of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, when dealing with a question brought before 
it in accordance with the said undertakings, being 
unable to succeed in making its report accejjted by 
all its members other than the representatives of 
the parties to the dispute, and in the event of Po- 
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land or France being attacked without provocation, 
France, or reciprocally Poland, acting in application 
of Article XV., paragraph 7, of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, will immediately lend aid 
and assistance. 



Article 2 

Nothing in the present treaty shall affect the 
rights and obhgations of the High Contracting Par- 
ties as members of the League of Nations, or shall 
be interpreted as restricting the duty of the Ltague 
to take whatever action may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of the world. 



Article 3 

The present treaty shall be registered with the 
League of Nations, in accordance with the Cove- 
nants 

Article 4 

The present treaty shall be ratified. The ratifi- 
cations will be deposited at Geneva with the League 
of Nations at the same time as the ratification of 
the treaty concluded this day between Germany, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy, and the 
ratification of the treaty concluded at the same time 
between Germany and Poland. 

It will enter into force and remain in force under 
the same conditions as the said treaties. 

The present treaty done in a single copy will be 
deposited in the archives of the League of Nations, 
and the Secretary-General of the League will be re- 
quested to transmit certified copies to each of the 
High Contracting Parties. 
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Done at Locarno the i6th October, 1925. 

The treaty between France and Czechoslovakia 
is identical mutatis mutandis with the treaty be- 
tween France and Poland. 
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